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PREFACE 


The history of [ndian philosophy is a record of many 
different forms and types of philosophical thought. There 
is hardly any system in the history of Western philosophy 
which has not its parallel in one or other of the systems of 
Indian philosophy. But of the Indian systems, the Vedanta 
has received the greatest attention and it has sometimes 
passed as the only Indian system worth the name. This is 
but natural. The Vedanta with its sublime idealism has 
an irresistible appeal to the moral and religious nature of 
man. It has been, and will ever remain, a stronghold of 
spiritualism in life and philosophy. It is like one of “ the 
great living wells, which keep the freshness of the eternal, 
and at which man must rest, get his breath, refresh 
himself.” “ The paragon of all monistic systems,” says 
William James, “ is the Vedanta philosophy of Hindostan.” 
Although we have not such a sublime monism in the Nyaya, 
yet its contribution to philosophy is not really inferior in any 
way. In fact, the other systems—the Vedanta not except¬ 
ed]—have been greatly influenced by its logical and dialectical 
technicalities. In their later developments all the systems 
consider the Naiyayika as the most powerful opponent and 
try to satisfy his objections. The understanding of their 
arguments and theories presupposes, therefore, the know¬ 
ledge of the Nyaya. 

As a system of realism, the Nyaya deserves special 
study to show that Idealism was not the only philosophical 
creed of ancient India. Then, as a system which contains 
a thorough refutation of the other schools, it should be 
studied before one accepts the validity of other views, if only 
to ascertain how far those views can satisfy the acid test of 
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the Nyaya criticisms and deserve to be accepted. But above 
all, as a thorough-going realistic view of the universe, it 
supplies an important Eastern parallel to the triumphant 
modern Kealism of the West, and contains the anticipations 
as well as possible alternatives of many contemporary real¬ 
istic theories. The importance of the Nyaya is, therefore, 
as great for the correct understanding of ancient Indian 
philosophy, as for the evaluation of modern Western 
philosophy. 

The theory of knowledge is the most important part—in 
fact, the very foundation of the Nyaya system. This book 
is an attempt to give a complete account of the Nyaya 
theory of knowledge. It is a study of the Nyaya theory of 
knowledge in comparison with the rival theories of other 
systems, Indian and Western, and a critical estimation of 
its worth. Though theories of knowledge of the Vedanta 
and other schools have been partially studied in this way 
by some, there has as yet been no such systematic critical 
and comparative treatment of the Nyaya epistemology. 
The importance of such a study of Indian realistic theories 
of knowledge can scarcely be overrated in this modern age 
of Realism. 

The scope of the book is limited to the history of the 
Nyaya philosophy beginning with the Nyaya-Sutra of 
Gautama and ending with the syncretic works of Annarh 
Bhatta, Visvauatha and others. It does not, however, con¬ 
cern itself directly with the historical development of the 
NyWa. There are ample evidences to show that Nyaya as an 
art of reasoning is much older than the Nyaya-Sutra. We 
find references to such an art under the names of nyaya and 
vdkovakya in some of the early Upanisads like the Ghandogya 
(vii. 1.2) and the Subdla (ii). It is counted among the 
updiigas or subsidiary parts of the Veda {vide Oaranavyuha, 
ii ; Nydya-Sutra-Vrtti, 1.1.1). It is mentioned under 
the names of dnvtksiki and tarkasdstra in some of the 
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oldest chapters of the Mahcibhdrata (vide sahhd, anusdsana 
and Mnti parvas). We need not multiply such I'eferences. 
Those here given show that the ISlyaya as an art or science of 
reasoning existed in India long before the time of Gautama, 
the author of the Nydya-Sdtm. As a matter of fact, 
it has been admitted by Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Jayanta 
Bhatta and others that Gautama was not so much the 
founder of the I^yaya as its chief exponent who first gave 
an elaborate and systematic account of an already existing 
branch of knowledge, called nydya, in the form of siltras or 
aphorisms. It is in these sittras that the Nyaya w^as deve¬ 
loped into a realistic philosophy on a logical basis. What 
was so long mere logic or an art of debate became a theory 
of the knowledge of leality. It is for this reas'on that the 
present work is based on the Nydya-Siiira and its main 
commentaries. 

So far as the account of the ancient Nyaya is concerned, 
my sources of information are mainly the Nydya-Sutra, 
Nydya-Bhdsya, Nydyavdittiha, Nydyavdrtiikatdtpaiyvfthd, 
Tdtparyapari^uddhi, Nydyamanjan and Nydyasutravrtti. 
In my account of the modern and syncretist schools of the 
Nyaya, I have mainly made use of Gangesa’s Tattvacinidmani 
with the commentary of Mathuranatha, Jagadisa’s Tarhdrnr- 
ia, AnnariiBhatta’s Tarkasavigraha and Dlpihd, Varadaraja’s 
Tdrli'Uxaralisd, KeAava Misra’s Tarlcabhdsd and Yisvanatha’s 
Kdrikdvali with Siddhdnta'inMdvali and Dirtakari. I have 
also consulted several English expositions of Indian philoso¬ 
phy, like Dr. Jba’sN^u^a Fliilosophy of Gautama, Sir B. N. 
Seal’s Positive Sdevees of the AncAcnt Hivdns, Sir S. 
Eadhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, Dr. D. M. Datta’s 
Six Ways of Knowing, Professor Keith’s Indian Logic and 
Atomism, Dr. S. N. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, 
and MM. Kiippusw'ami Sastri’s Primer of Indian Logic. 
My indebtedness to these and other works has been indicated 
by footnotes in the proper places. 
iii~(1117B) 
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The method of exposition adopted in the book is com¬ 
parative and critical. I have always tried to explain and 
develop the ideas and theories of Indian philosophy in terms 
of the corresponding ideas and concepts of Western philo¬ 
sophy. The great danger of this is the tendency to read, 
consciously or unconsciously, Western ideas into Indian 
philosophy. I have taken all possible care to guard 
against the imposition of foreign ideas on the genuine 
thoughts and concepts of Indian philosophy. As a general 
rule, the different parts of the Nyaya theory of know¬ 
ledge have been first explained and compared with those 
of the other systems of Indian philosophy. For the 
sake of completeness, the Indian theories have sometimes 
been elaborated in such details as to give one the im¬ 
pression of prolixity. I have then undertaken a discussion 
of the Indian views from the standpoint of Western philo¬ 
sophy. No attempt has been made to afiBliate the Indian 
views with parallel views in Western philosophy. Such an 
attempt cannot surely do justice to the originality and 
individuality of Indian thought. While bringing out the 
points of agreement between Indian and Western philosophy, 
their difference and distinction have not been ignored and 
passed over. I have not been able to support or justify the 
Indian theories on all points. It has been found necessary 
to modify them in some places and supplement them in the 
light of Western philosophy. At the same time, I have 
duly emphasised the special contributions of Indian philoso¬ 
phy towards the solution of the problems of knowledge dis¬ 
cussed in Western philosophy. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude first to the late lamented Professor Henry 
Stephen, of revered memory, who by his life and teaching 
made the study of Western philosophy popular among 
Indian students and infused into my 3 outhful mind the 
spirit of an intensive philosophical study. I have aho to 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Nyaya philosophy is primarily concerned with the 
conditions of valid thought and the means of acquiring a 
true knowledge of objects. Nyaya as a science lays down 
the rules and methods that are essentially neces.^^ary for a 
clear and precise understanding of ail the materials of our 
knowledge as these are derived from observation and 
authority. With this end in view, the science of Nyaya 
deals with all the proces.ses and methods that are involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in the right and consistent 
knowledge of reality. That tliis is so appears clearly from 
the common use of the word arttnhsikl as a synonym for 
the Nyayasastra. The name anviksiJa means the science 
of the processes and methods of a reasoned and systematic 
knowledge of objccis, supervening on a vague understand¬ 
ing of them on the basis of mere perception and uncriti- 
cised testimony. In other words, it is the science of an 
analytic and reflective knowledge of objects in continuation 
of and as an advance on the unreflective general knowledge 
in which we are more receptive than critical. It is the 
mediated knowledge of the contents of faith, feeling and 
intuition. Accordingly, Nyaya (literally meaning methodi¬ 
cal study) may be described as the science of the methods 
and conditions of valid thought and true knowledge of ob¬ 
jects. In a narrow sense, however, nyaya is taken to mean 
the syllogistic type of inference, consisting of five proposi¬ 
tions called its members or factors, ' 

It should, however, be remarked here that the epis¬ 
temological problem as to the methods and conditions of 
valid knowledge is not the sole or the ultimate end of the 

> Prnli;fiadipafuatn6anui(?ayo!.siim nja-jalvam, Diilhiii op TC., II, Chapter on 
Nyfija aiii) Avayava. 
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Nyfiya philosophy. Its ultimate end, like that of the other 
systems of Indian philosopliy, is liberation, which is the 
summmn honurn of our life. This Jiighest good is con¬ 
ceived by the Nyaya as a stale of pure existence which is 
free equally from pleasure and pain. For the attainment 
of the highest end of our life, a true knowledge of objects 
is the sure and indispensable means. Hence it is that the 
probl(?m of knowledge finds an important place in the Nyaya 
philosophy. 

But an enquiry into the conditions of valid thought and 
the methods of valid knowledge presupposes an account of 
the nature and forms of cognition or knowledge in general. 
It re(iuires us also to consider the nature and method of 
valid knowledge in general and the nature and test of truth 
or validity in particular. Hence the preliminary questions 
that arise in the Nyaya theory of knowledge are : What 
is cognition or knowledge as such? What are its different 

forms? What is valid knowledge ? What is meant by a 

method of valid knowledge in general ? What do we nacan 
by truth or validity ? What is the test of truth, the 

measure of true knowledge, tlie standard of validity ? 

WTiat are the constituents or factors of valid knovidedge? 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that, 
among other things, the problems of knowledge in 
general and those of the methods of valid knowledge in 
particular were brought home to the Naiyayikas by the 
Buddhists and other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in 
the course of their scathing criticism of the realistic philo¬ 
sophy of Gautama. ‘ They set at naught almost the whole 


I This is dear from tlie opening ver.se of Uddyoialiara’s Nydyavaittika, in v\l]i( h 
it is meniioned that the object of the Vdrtlika is to remove thy iiiisioiueptions 
of the critics of Gantama's teaching even though it was well explained by I lie great 
coiiiiiieidutor Vatsyayana. In explaining this verse Vacaspati mentions the name of 
Uignaga, the great Buildldst logician, as one of the hard critics of Gaiitaina’s philo¬ 
sophy. In the Nydyavdrtfikaldlpnnjafih'd he has given a char account of some of the 
difficulties raised by the Ruddliists in connection with the question of pra7nanii. 
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of the Nyiiya philosophy as an edifice built on sand. The 
Nyaya teaches that the liighesfc good is attainable only 
thi-ough the highest knowledge. But the theory of know¬ 
ledge in it is a vicious circle. It takes upon itself the 
futile task of Kant’s first Critique where he examines reason 
in order to prove the validity of thought and reason. “If 
it is the business of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason 
to show how mathematics is possible, whose business is it 
to show how the Critique of Pure Reason itself is 
possible ^ ;With regard to the Nyaya theory of knowledge 
a similar question is asked by the Bauddha critics. It is 
pointed out by them that a criticism of knowdedge must be 
made by the instrument under ci iticism and thereby pre¬ 
supposes the very thing in question. Thus the validity of 
knowledge is made to rest on the validity of the methods of 
know'ledge. To maintain that our knowledge is true we 
must prove that it is really so, that it is derived from a 
valid method of knowledge wdiich always gives us true 
knowledge and never leads to a false result. But, then, 
how are we to know the validity of that method of know¬ 
ledge ? From the nature of the case, the task is an im¬ 
possible intellectual feat. 

With regard to the knowledge of validity there are two 
possible alternatives. The validity of knowledge may be 
cognised by itself, i.e. be self-cognised. Or, the validity 
of one knowledge may be cognised by some other knowledge. 
The first alternative that knowledge cognises its own valid¬ 
ity is inadmissible. Knowledge, according to the Nyaya, 
cognises objects that are distinct from and outside of itself. 
It cannot turn back on itself and cognise its own existence, 
far less its own validity. Hence no knowledge can be the 
test of its own truth. The second alternative, that the valid¬ 
ity of any knowledge is tested by some other knowledge, is 


1 The New Uealiem, p. Gl. 
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not leas objectionable. The second knowledge can at best 
cognise the first as an object to itself, i.e. as a particular 
existent. It cannot go beyond its object, namely, the first 
knowledge, and see if it truly corresponds with its own 
object. An act of knowledge having another for its object 
cognises the mere existence of the other as a cognitive lact. 
It cannot know the further fact of its truth or falsity. 
Moreover, of the two cases of knowledge, the second, 
which knows the first, is as helpless as the first in the 
matter of its own validity. It cannot, ex hypotliesi, be the 
evidence of its own validity. Hence so long as the validity 
of the second knowledge is not proved, it cannot be taken 
to validate any other knowledge. It cannot be said that 
the second has self-evident validity, so that we do not w'ant 
any proof of it. This means that one knowledge, of which 
the validity is self-evident, is the evidence for the validity of 
another. But if the truth of one knowledge can be self- 
evident, why not that of another ? Hence if the second 
knowledge has self-evident validity, there is nothing to 
prevent the first from having the same sort of self-evidence. 
As a matter of fact, however, all knowledge has validity 
only in so far as it is tested and proved by independent 
grounds. Truth cannot, therefore, be self-evident in any 
knowledge. If, by such arguments, the validity of know¬ 
ledge itself is made incomprehensible, there can be no possi¬ 
bility of assuring ourselves of the validity of the methods of 
knowledge, such as perception, inference "and the rest. The 
value and accuracy of a method of knowledge are to be 
known from the validity of the knowledge derived from it. 
It follows from this that if the validity of knowledge is un¬ 
knowable, that of its method is far more unknowable. ’ 
Hence we are involved in a vicious circle ; the validity of 
knowledge depends on the validity of the method of acquir- 


1 
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ing such knowledge, while the validity of the methods is to 
be tested by the knowledge derived from them. As Hob- 
house puts the matter : “ Our methods create and test our 
knowledge, while it is only attained knowledge that can test 
them.”' It is the contention of the Bauddha critics that 
the Nyaya theory of knowledge is involved in such circular 
reasoning in the attempt to prove the validity of knowledge. 
This contention, if admitted, renders the Nyaya philosophy 
uttterly worthless. It becomes a hopeless attempt to realise 
the highest good by means of the highest knowledge which 
is impossible. 

It was with the object of meeting the difficulties raised 
by its critics that the old Nyaya entered on a critical study 
of the problem of knowledge in its relation to reality. After 
Vatsyayana’s first elaborate exposition of Gautama’s Nyaya- 
Sutra, his worthy successors had to defend the Nyaya 
against renewed attacks. They discussed both the logical 
and metaphysical problems more fully and also many other 
questions of general philosophical interest. The result is .a 
fully developed and complete system of philosophy. ^ 

The modern school of the Nyaya, beginning with 
Gangesa, attempts to give greater precision to the thoughts 
of the old school. It lays almost exclusive emphasis on its 
theory of knowledge. The forms and concepts invented by 
it give the Nyaya the appearance of a symbolic logic. The 
old theory of knowledge is a criticism of thought as related 
to the real world of things. It is more empirical and prac¬ 
tical, and it tries to discover the relations between reals. 
The modern theory becomes more formal or conceptual. 
It tries to find out the relations of meanings and concepts. 
It develops into a formal logic of relations between concepts 
and their determinants. The old Nyaya gives us what may 

' Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 487. 

2 An account of the controversy between tlie Naiyayikas and Uie Bauddlia logicians 
is given in Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusanu’s iTus/orj/ of Indian Logic, Bk. IT, Ch. II. 
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be culled philosophical logic, while the modern Nyaya is 
formal logic and dialectic. 

The Syncretist school develops the Nyaya further by 
incorporating the Vaisesika tlieory within it. The cate¬ 
gories of the Vaisesika become a part of the objects of know¬ 
ledge (prameya) in the Nyaya. But this synthesis of the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika docs not ignore their differences 
with regard to the theory of knowledge. One is as severe 
as the other in its criticism of the opposed logical theories. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge is the cumulative body 
of the logical studies and their results in the different schools 
of the Nyaya. It may be said to have three aspects ; the 
psychological, the logical and the philosophical. The first 
is concernd with the descriptive analysis of the facts of 
knowledge. The second is interested especially in the 
criticism of the forms and methods of knowledge. The 
third is an attempt to determine the final validity of know¬ 
ledge as an understanding of reality. These aspects of the 
Nyaya epistemology, however, are not to be found in 
abstract separation from each other. In the next chapter 
we shall have to discuss the mainly psychological questions 
as to the nature and forms of knowledge. 



BOOK I 

THE METHOD OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(TMIAMANA) 




CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE AND FORMS OF KNOWLEDGE 
1. Definition of Knowledge (huddhi) 

If we take knowledge in its widest sense to naean any 
way of cognising objects, then valid knowledge will be a 
special form of cognition {huddhi). All cognitions are not 
valid knowledge. Hence in order to understand the nature 
of the method of valid knowledge ipramdna), we have to 
consider first the nature and different forms of cognition or 
knowledge (jhdna) as such. > 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy cognition (huddhi) 
is taken to mean the same thing as apprehension (upa- 
lahdhi), knowledge (jhdna) and cognisance (pratyaya).^ 
Hence we say that knowledge means awareness or apprehen¬ 
sion of objects. It includes all 'cognitions that have a more 
or less determinate objective reference. The object of appre¬ 
hension may be a thing or a quality, an act or an emotion, 
the existent as well as the non-existent. But in every case 
in which there is knowledge there must be something that 
stands out as the object of knowledge. Knowledge consists 
simply in the manifestation (prahdHa) of objects. ^ All things 
are made manifest or revealed to us when they become ob¬ 
jects of knowledge. Further, knowledge is said to be the 
property of illumination or manifestation that belongs to the 

* nu(l(lliirupalabaiiirjfi.tnttmitjanartha.Dtaraiia, NS., 1.1.15, 

Buddinrupalabilhirjfianaih pratyaya ili paryayah, NK., p. 171. 

^ .\i tbapi'aUaso biidilbib,'CK., p. fi. 

2—(1J17IR 
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self. Without this luminous light of knowledge we lose the 
ground of all rational practice and intelligent activity. It is 
on the basis of knowledge of some kind that all living beings 
deal with other objects of the surrounding world. Hence 
knowledge (buddhi) is regarded as the ground of w'hat may 
be called the behaviour or conduct of a living being. A 
living creature behaves differently in relation to different 
objects because it somehow knows them to bo different. 
Then we are told more definitely that knowledge is that kind 
of awareness which is meant when, by introspection, one 
says ‘ I am knowing.’ ^ This means that knowledge is in¬ 
tellection as distinguished from affection and volition. 
Something different is meant by the phrase ‘ 1 am knowing,’ 
from what is meant by saying ‘ I am desiring or willing or 
doing something, or simply being pleased or displeased with 
it.’ Although knowledge is distinguishable, it is not sepa¬ 
rable, from feeling and volition. In knowledge the knower 
does not passively allow himself to be impressed by external 
objects and end by having mental copies of those objects. 
According to the Nyaya, the self is not a mere aggregate or 
series of conscious phenomena, which is only acted on and 
determined by sense-impressions, but has no power to react 
on and determine them. This materialistic and sensa¬ 
tionalist theory of the self is rejected by the Nyaya. On the 
other hand, it conceives the self as a conscious agent which 
receives impressions of sense, knows external objects through 
them and acts upon things according to its subjective 
purposes. Knowdedge is a cognitive fact by which we have 
an apprehension or understanding of objects. But it is 
bound up with certain affective elements, namely, the 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure, according as the known 
objects are pleasurable or painful. Through such feelings 
knowledge leads to certain conations, viz. desire, aversion 


I TS. and TD., p. 33. 
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and volition in the form of an exertion (samtJid) to obtain 
pleasurable objects and avoid painful ones. ^ 

Hence knowledge may be said to be a cognitive pheno¬ 
menon which is always connected with conation through the 
mediation of feeling. In any particular act of knowledge of 
an object, there is a feeling of being pleased or displeased 
with it and an active attitude of desire or aversion which 
may lead to certain overt movements towards or away from 
the object. The Nyaya, however, does not go so far as to say 
that knowledge is at once a phase of cognition, feeling and 
conation. In cognising an object we may also cognise its 
pleasurable or painful character and also become conscious of 
certain tendencies in relation to it. But the actual feelings 
of pleasure and pain or the conative processes of desire, etc., 
take us beyond cognition. Knowledge is not a phase of 
feeling or the will, although it may be always connected 
with them. It has a distinctive and self-sufficient character 
of its own and should not be reduced to feeling or volition. 

With regard to the c.ssential nature of knowledge we may 
ask : Is knowledge a substance or an attribute ? it a 
mode or an activity ? According to the Nyaya, knowledge 
is an attribute of the self. It is not a substance, since it 
cannot be the stuff or the constitutive cause of anything, nor 
is it the permanent substratum of certain recognised and 
variant properties. The Saiiikhya and the Toga systems 
look upon cognition as a substantive mode or modification 
(ertti) of the material principle called buddhi, as it reflects 
the light or consciousness of the self in it. This, the 
Nai vayika contends, is unintelligible. We cannot understand 
how the self’s consciousness, which is immaterial and intangi¬ 
ble, can be reflected on any material substratum. We should 
not speak of any reflection, but rather say that knowledge or 
consciousness belongs naturally to buddhi itself. But this 


> ND., 1 l.l-S, 
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will commit us to the absurd hypothesis of two selves or 
subjects for any case of knowledge. In truth, however, there 
is but one conscious subject for ail cognitions in one person.' 

It is generally believed that knowledge is neither a mode 
nor a substance but a kind of activity or function (krhja). 
The Bauddha and the Mimarhsa systems agree in describing 
knowledge as an activity, a transitive process. ^ The Nyaya 
however emphatically repudiates the conception of knowledge 
as an activity. Jayanta in his Nydyamanjari (p. 20) traces 
the act theory of knowledge to a grammatical prejudice, a 
confusion between knowledge as manifestation and the verb, 
‘ to know ’ as denoting an action. When we hear the ex¬ 
pressions ‘ I know,’ ‘I cognise,’ etc., we are apt to be misled 
into the belief that knowledge or cognition is an activity or 
process. But this only shows how in philosophy we may be 
deceived by the vague expressions of ordinary language. 

Knowledge, although it is not an activity of any kind, is 
still a transient phenomenon as appears from the three 
tenses of the verb ‘ to know.’ It is a dated event which is 
to bh regarded as a quality and so can be perceived like 
physical qualities. Just as physical qualities are perceived 
by their special sense organs, so knowledge is perceived by 
the internal sense called manas:^ But knowledge can not be 
the quality of any material substance, since, unlike that, 
it does not admit of external perception. Physical properties 
are perceived by the external senses, but knowledge is not so 
perceived. Being thus fundamentally different from all phy¬ 
sical qualities, knowledge is to be regarded as the property of 
an immaterial substance called soul. Still, knowledge is not 
an essential attribute of the soul. The soul has acquired 
this property in its bodily setting, i.e. in relation to a body. 

! NB., NVT., NSV. and NM. cn NS., ,See also NS., 3.2.1 ff. 

^ Juanaktiya hi sakirinilia, Siistruilhiikd, p. 56. Cf aho Nydyabindiitlkii, Cii, I 

3 NM., p. 496 : TB,, p, 18. 
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To the Advaita Yedanta, knowledge or consciousness is just 
the self, the very stuff of it. For tlic Nyaya, knowledge 
appears as the result of a relation between the soul and the 
body, which in themselves are not knowledge. But when it 
does appear, it has to exist as an attribute inhering in the 
soul substance. 

Knowledge, as an attribute of the self, is always directed 
to objects. It always refers beyond itself, i.c. to objects out¬ 
side of and different from itself. Knowledge isnevei- self-mani¬ 
fested. ‘ The capacity of self-manifestation in knowledge is, 
according to the Nyaya, a mere hypothesis of the Samkhya- 
Vedanta and the Prabhakara Mimanisa. Cognition cannot 
cognise itself. It can grasp, not itself, but an ‘ other,’ 
Knowledge is not indeed, like the will, a way of acting on 
other objects, only it refers or points to something else. We 
shall have to consider later the (juestion as to how^ know¬ 
ledge can be known. The direction towards an object is 
what has becd called ‘ intentional inexistence ’ by Brentano 
and Meinong. They take it as a character common to all 
psychical phenomena. ^ The Kyiiya, however, limits it to 
cognition and denies to cognition the capacity of being 
directed to itself, i.e. being self-cognised. 

From what has been said it will appear that knowledge 
is conceived by the Nyaya in a very wide sense. In Western 
philosophy thought or consciousness, as a cognitive fact, 
has sometimes been regarded as an essential attribute of the 
mind and a pervasive character of all mental phenomena. ^ 
The Nyaya, however, does not pass over the distinction 
between thought ijnana), on the one hand, and feeling, 
including pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and will, 
on the other. Under knowledge it brings together all cogni¬ 
tive facts, like sensation, perception, inference, memory, 

^ Vi’naiiamiiniilnmsaihvedjinaiii, NVT., p. i. 

2 Vide Russoll, Atwlyais of Mhid pji, 14 f. 

Cf. Descartes s distinetjou of ren ixtcnfia aod re^ cvyitans. 
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doubt, dream, illusion and the like. In this sense the 
buddhi of the Nyaya corresponds to cognition which, 
placed by the side of feeling and will, gives us the tripartite 
division of mental phenomena in the traditional school of 
Western psychology. It stands, as Alexander also has said, 

“ for all kinds of apprehension of objects, whether sensation, 
or thought, or memory, or imagination, or any other.” ^ 

So far the Nyaya view of knowledge seems to be just 
and comprehensive. But, then, a more fundamental problem 
is raised. It is the ontological problem of the status of 
knowledge as a fact of reality. Is knowledge a quality, or a 
relation, or an activity ? 

First, we have the act theory that knowledge is an acti¬ 
vity. It is not difficult to see what induced some philoso¬ 
phers to accept this view of knowledge. There can 
be no knowledge unless the mind responds to 
the influences of the surrounding world. At any 
moment of inattention or absent-mindedness we do not per¬ 
ceive sounds or know things other than those in which we 
are engrossed, although the sounds or things may be acting 
on our senses. If there is to be knowledge, the mind must 
react to the actions of other things on it. Knowledge is not 
a reflection of objects on the mind which receives them 
passively like a mirror or reflector. It is a process in which 
the mind actively reaches out to objects and illuminates 
them. Hence knowledge must be a kind of activity, rather 
it is a mental activity. 

The act theory of knowledge has been accepted by 
various schools of philosophy. In Indian philosophy, the 
Bauddha and the Mimaiusa systems uphold it. For the 
former, to exist is to act and so to change. Knowledge as 
an existent fact consists in the act of showing and leading to 
an object. According to the Mimamsaka, the act of knowdng 


' Cj. Space, Time and Deity Vol. II, p. 89. 
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(jnSnalmya) refers to an object. For Kant also knowledge 
involves the synthetic activity of the understanding. Spencer ^ 
tells us that consciousness arises when the tendencies 
towards action counteract one anotlier and are therefore 
thrown back on themselves so as to become conscious of 
their existence, and knowledge appears as an incident in the 
adaptation of the organism to the environment. For Bergson 
also consciousness is a ceaseless creative activity. The 
voluntarists identify knowing with willing when they hold 
that cognition is the will when it is thwarted by difficulties 
and so looks for (i.e. thinks) means to overcome them. 
With the pragmatists knowledge is a belief determined by 
the will. For neo-idealists like Croce and Gentile Mmovving 
is the form of theoretical activity and in thinking we create 
the thought we think about. Alexander,®* who is a realist, 
seems to treat knowledge as a mental act when he says that 
‘ every experience may be analysed into two distinct ele¬ 
ments and their relation to one another, namely, the act of 
mind or awareness and the object of which it is aware, and 
that the one is an-ing and the other an-ed.’ The Behavi¬ 
ourists ‘ go to the other extreme and identify knowing with 
the activity of the body. They hold that consciousness is 
implicit behaviour, thinking is sub-vocal speaking, and 
knowledge is a particular kind of behaviour in animals, or 
such response to the stimulus as has the characteristics 
of appropriateness and accuracy. 

We may dismiss the behaviouristic contention that 
knowledge is a particular kind of bodily behaviour. Tliat 
there is any behaviour, explict or implicit, can be known 
only if there is a knowing subject. Behaviour cannot ex¬ 
plain knowledge, but presupposes knowledge in order to be 

■ I’rinciplen of Psychology, Vol. I, Pb. IV. 

2 Cf. C. E, M, Joad, hitroilvction to Modern Philosophy, Cli. 3. 

3 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, pp. 11-12; Vol. II, p. 86. 

b Cf. Watsoti, Behaviour ; Russell, Analysis of Mind, pp. 255 (T, 
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understood. Further, from all we know about the conduct 
of living beings it appears that behaviour arises out of 
conduct and is not identical with it. Behaviour may be 
the objective side of knowledge. It has also a subjective 
side which is reflected in behaviour or overt action. This is 
recognised by Russell in his Outline of Philosophy, in which 
he supplements the objective view of knowledge as a way of 
reacting to the environment, by the subjective view of it 
as an awareness. The Naiyiiyika rejects altogether the act 
theory of knowledge as a grammatical prejudice, and ex¬ 
cludes knowledge from the category of karma or action. 
Even if we suppose that knowledge is an activity, the 
question will arise ; What is the nature of this activity f 
It cannot be any lynd of physical activity, force or motion. 
Nor can it be a psychical activity. The existence of any 
activity in the mind or consciousness is a highly question¬ 
able fact. According to James, ‘ the will is a relation 
between the mind and its ideas, and in willing there is no 
innervation or putting forth of energy by the mind into the 
body. Titchoner' and some modern psychologists also 
endorse this view and exclude the will from among the 
elementary mental proces.scs. The Bhagavadgita ® antici¬ 
pates these modern psychologists when it says that ‘ all 
actions take place in the material world and it is only 
egoism that deludes the self into the belief that he is an 
agent.’ In so far as this is true, we cannot speak of know¬ 
ledge as an activity except by way of metaphor. In know¬ 
ledge itself as an awareness we find an object tliEit is cognised 
and a subject or self that cognises it, but not any activation 
or energisation. An act is as much an object of knowledge 
as any physical thing, quality, or action. It is manifested 
by knowledge, and is not identical with it. On the other 

* The Principles of Psychology, Vol. H, Cli, XXVI. 

2 A Text-Book of Psychology, Sec. 10, 

3 Ad., irr, 3l. 27. 
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liand, knowledge appears as a standing and an accomplished 
fact which manifests everything that comes before it. It 
is more like a static illumination than a sweeping flow of 
conscious stuff. Hence knowledge is different from action. 
Among modern writers Moore and Broad refute the act 
theory of knowledge so strongly advocated by Dawes 
Hicks.' 

The second theory with regard to the nature of know¬ 
ledge is that it is a relation between certain entities. 
According to Meinong, the Austrian realist, and the 
Critical realists, knowledge is a relation between three 
teirns, viz. a mind, an object, and a content. When 
I know tlie table, my mind comes into relation 
with a physical object through the content of tableness, 
tn The Problems oj Philosophy Russell seems to accept 
the view that knowledge is a three-term relation. 
Some other realists hold that knowledge is a relation between 
two terms, namely, a mind and any object. Moore reduces 
cognition to the holding of a ndation between a sense datura 
and a character. Broad also agrees with Moore in this 
res[)ect and denies the existence of any me^ital act. ^ Russell 
in his work Our Knowledge of the External World reduces 
the knowledge-relation to a two-lertn process, i.e. a relation 
between the mind and the external world. The Neo-Realists 
go further and reduce knowledge to a relation between one 
kind of terms. According to them, “knowledge is not a rela¬ 
tion between a knowing subject and an object known. It is 
merely a special sort of relation between objects.’’ “ In the 
words of the new realists, “ Things when consciousness is 
had of them become themselves contents of consciousness ; 
and the same things thus figure both in the so-called external 


’ Cf. Ij. a. Reiil, Knotcledge and Trnlh, pp 18G f. 
^ Cf. L. A. Reid, op. cif. 

3 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 89. 
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world and in the manifold which introspection reveals.” ^ 
Kussell advocates this theory in The Analysis of Mind. 
James in his Essays in Radical Empiricism reduces knowledge 
directly to a relation between one type of entities. According 
to him, knowing can be easily explained as a particular sort 
of relation into which portions of ‘ pure experience ’ may 
enter. The relation itself is a part of ^pure experience,’ 
one of its terms becomes the subject or bearer of the 
knowledge, the knower, and the other becomes the object 
known. 

The relation theory of knowledge does not stand the test 
of sound criticism. Although the relation between the 
subject and the object takes the form of knowledge, 
knowledge itself is not a relation. All that we seem to be 
justified in saying is that knowledge appears when the 
subject becomes related to the object, but it is a new pheno¬ 
menon other than the subject-object relation. According to 
the Naiyiiyikas, knowledge may be said to arise ultimately 
out of the relation between the soul and the body. Still, it 
is not merely a relation between the two, but a new property 
accruing to the soul (herefrom. Whether knowledge can 
be treated as a quality or not, we shall consider next. The 
point we are to stress here is that a relation as such is not 
a cognition but a cognitum, i.e. an object of cognition. 
Of course, when a thing is known, it enters into what we 
call the knowledge-relation. But this assumes the subject’s 
awareness of the thing as the basis of the relation. So the 
relation cannot constitute knowledge. As Keid has said, 
‘ knowledge is not itself a relation but the apprehension of 
relations’^ Supposing that knowledge is a relation, we 
ask : How do we know it ? It must be through some other 
knowledge which, therefore, transcends the relation and is 


1 The New Realism, p. 35. 

2 Ij. a. Heid, op. eit,, p. 189, 
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not identical with it. In fact, the subject-object relation 
does not produce knowledge but only serves to manifest it, 
just as the contact between the eye and a physical thing 
serves to manifest its colour but does not produce it. 

The third view with regard to knowledge is that it is a 
quality. According to Descartes and his followers, thought 
or cognition is the essential attribute of the mind or the soul 
substance, just as extension is the essential attribute of 
matter. The Samkhya and the Yoga systems look upon 
knowledge or cognition as a modification of hiiddhi or the 
intellect which is its substratum. The Ramanuja school 
of the Vedanta takes knowledge as an essential quality of 
the self. The self is not, as the Advaitins say, itself 
knowledge but is qualified by knowledge. Knowledge is not 
the essence of the self, but an attribute owned by the self. 
The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas also advocate the quality 
theory of knowledge. For them, knowledge is an attribute 
which inheres in the soul substance which, however, is 
separable from it. 

But the quality theory of knowledge also involves certain 
difficulties. It cannot account for the reference to objects 
that is inherent in knowledge. A quality is an intransitive 
property of a thing. It hangs on the thing and does not 
point to anything beyond. It is in activity that we find a 
transition from one to an ‘other.’ For one thing, to act 
means aggressively to reach another. But at the same time 
we must not overlook the distinction between the ‘ ideal 
relcrence ’ to object that we find in knowledge and any form 
of physical processor transeunt causality. Knowledge refers 
to its object and is in this sense a cognition of the object. It 
doc s not however move towards it. In it there is no transi¬ 
tion from point to point in space. In so far as this is 
the case, the Nyaya is right in opposing the attempt to 
identify knowledge wdth activity. But the view of know¬ 
ledge as a (|uality misses the oilier fact of objective 
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reference that we find in knowledge. Knowledge seems 
to be what Eeid calls ‘ a self-transitive process.’ Its self- 
transcension is, as Hoernle points out, directly experienced 
by us. ^ So it seems to occupy a position intermediate 
between quality and activity. To describe its self-transcen- 
sion or objective reference and, at the same time, demarcate 
it from physical activity, we may say that knowledge is 
an ‘ ideal activity.’ But after all the characterisation of 
knowledge as an activity, be it physical or ideal, is only 
a symbolic description. While physical activity is real 
and intelligible, an ‘ ideal activity ’ can hardly be made 
intelligible to us. Knowledge is, therefore, neither a 
quality, nor an activity, nor a relation. 

Knowledge is the most fundamental fact of reality. It 
is the intrinsic character of all reality. Without pausing 
here to discuss the ontological problem as to the nature 
and constitution of reality, we may say that reality is a 
living intelligent system. The ultimate constituents of 
things are not material but living particles which not only 
exist and interact with one another, but somehow experience 
their existence and activity. These many living particles 
are the differentiations of one universal spiritual life. A 
pluralistic constitution of things is not inconsistent with 
the unity of their ultimate ground which is the Absolute 
Reality. The real is, therefore, an objective system, of 
which existence and knowledge arc two inseparable aspects. 
It is true that what we know as the consciousness or 
knowledge of human beings is a specific phenomenon 
determined by certain conditions as the subject-object 
relation or the activity of the nervous system and the brain. 
But while these conditions explain the specific form and 
character of this or that knowledge, they cannot account 
for the original sentience or experience which is embedded 


^ L p. 188. 
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in reality and conditions those conditions themselves. 
Hence we conclude that knowledge is present in all reality 
and is manifested in a specific form in man by the subject- 
object relation. It does not require to be attached as a 
quality to any other reality, say, matter or mind or sou). It 
is just the self-expression of reality. In the words of 
BosanquetMve may say : “ Knowledge is an essential form 
of the self-revelation of the universe ; experience as a whole 
is the essential form.” 

2. Classification 0 / Knowledge 

Taking knowledge in the most comprehensive sense as 
the cognition of objects, the Naiyayikas proceed to distinguish 
between its different forms, according to the differences in 
the nature and accuracy of cognitions. In view of these, 
knowledge is first divided into anubhava or presentation 
and snuii or memory.^ In anubhava there is a presenta¬ 
tional knowledge of objects and so it is felt to be given to 
us. It is original in character and not the reproduction 
of a previous knowledge of objects. S^nrti or memory, on 
the other hand, is not the presentation of objects, but a 
re{)roduction of previous experience. Hero our knowledge 
appears to be due not so much to objects themselves as to 
our past cognitions of those objects. Each of these has 
been further divided into valid {yathdrtha) and non-valid 
{ 0 ijathartha) forms, according as it does or does not accord 
^vith the real nature of its object- 

Under anubhava or [irescntative knowledge we have 
the two kinds of valid and non-valid presentations. Of 
these, the former is called pramd and includes all cases 
of true presentational knowledge of objects. According 

1 Logic, Vol IT, p. m 

2 Su (Ivividliii BDirtiranulihavasca. TS. and TD., p. 32. 
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to the Nyaya, there are four distinct kinds of pramd or 
valid presentation, nameiy, perception (pratyaksa), inference 
(anmndna), comparison {iipamdna), and testimony (sahda). 
In each of these there is a presentation of some object as 
it really is. Hence pramd, according to the Nyaya, is not 
any cognition nor any true cognition as such.^ It is a 
valid presentational knowledge of objects. ^ As a matter 
of usage, however, the word ‘ knowledge ’ may be used for 
pramd, according to the context. 

There are some cases of knowledge which are presenta¬ 
tional in character but not valid. These constitute the 
class of apramd or non-valid presentations {ayathdrthdnu- 
hhava), which includes all cognitions that are either false 
or not-true but not false. Hence under apramd the Nyaya 
includes doubt (samhya) with its varieties of conjecture 
(uha) and indefinite cognition (anadhyavasdya), as well as 
error (viparyyaya) and hypothetical reasoning (tar/ca). “ It 
should here be noted that cognitions which do not agree 
with the real nature of their objects are not always false 
or erroneous (bhrama). There may be cognitions which 
fail to give us a correct presentation of objects and so are 
not true (pramd). But at the same time they may not 
make any claim to truth, nor lead to any definite assertion. 
Buch is the case with doubt, conjecture, indefinite cognition 
and tarka. These are not true indeed, but yet they are not 
false (viparyyaya). It is in view' of such facts that the 
Nyaya divides non-valid presentation (ayathdrthdnuhhava) 
further into doubt (samsaya), error (viparyyaya) and hypo¬ 
thetical argument (tarka). Hence it is not correct to speak 
of apramd or non-valid presentation, always as a case of 
bhrama or error. It becomes so when it definitely con¬ 
tradicts its object (viparitanirmya). 

^ Tattvanubhava prama, Saptapadarlhi, 140. 

2 Ajat-banhaunbliavastrivi'llrth samsayavipar^yayalarliabbtdat, TS. and TO 
p. 82. Uhanadbyavasayaj’osUi aaiiisava eva, Sapinpailartln, 39. 
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Memory is not prama or valid knowledge, since it does 
not refer to presented objects. It may be of two kinds, 
namely, true and false (yaUidrthamayathdrtham). True 
memory is in accord with the real nature of the objects 
remembered, whereas false memory does not tally with the 
real character of the remembered objects. In waking 
life we have both these kinds of memory. In dreams our 
cognitions are false memory-cognitions. Dream is a kind 
of memory that is not in agreement with the real nature 
of the cognised objects. All knowledge, however, including 
dream, refers to some real object; only dream is a false 
memorial representation of the real. ’ 

We may represent the Nyaya classification of knowledge 
by the following table : 

Kaowledge (buddhi) 


Prettentation (anubhava) Memory {smrti) 


Valid (prama) Non-valid (upramd) True False 

I j (yaihartha) (ayathartha) 


Doubt Error Hypothetical Argument 
(samsaya) (viparyyaya) (larka) 


Perception Inference Comparison Testimony 
(praiyaksa) (anumana) (upamdna) (sabda) 

3. Memory and Dream 

Alemory (srnrti) is knowledge of one’s own past. It is 
a representative eogniiion of past experiences due solely to 
the impressions produced by them. ^ It is thus different from 
recognition ipratyahhijnd) which, according to the Nyaya, 

1 TB., p. ,so. 

2 SarnskarainatrajHnyiim jiianam srnrtib, TS , p. 32, 
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is a form of qualified perception and has reference to the 
direct presentation of some object, although it involves an 
element of representation.' In memory, however, there is 
only a revival of our past experiences, in the forzu of ideas 
and images, in tlie same form and order in which they were 
actually experienced by us at a certain point of past time. 
The ground or condition of tliis revival is of course the 
latent impressions left by our past experiences and retained 
by the soul. ^ When the mind comes in contact vvitli such 
psychic dispositions (hltavand) there is a remembrance of 
the corresponding original experiences. Memory being 
thus a cognition, by the same self, of what has been once 
cognised, is an evidezicc for the soul’s permanence. As to 
the general character of memory we may, therefore, say 
that it is knowledge arising solely out of the impressions of 
previous experiences and pertaining to a permanent soul. 

While memory has for its general conditions some 
original past presentation (pilrvanubhava) and its impres¬ 
sion (samskara), it has a number of specific causes that 
serve either to retain the impressions or revive them in 
consciousness, and thereby bring about the phenomenon of 
memory. Among these are (1) attention {pranidhana) 
which fixes anything in the mind, (2) association (nibandha) 
which connects different experiences and makes them 
suggestive of one another, (3) repetition (abhyasa) which 
secures persistence for the impressions, (4) sign (liiiga) that 
leads the mind to the thing signified, (5) characteristic 
mark {laksana) that recalls the class to which an object 
belongs, (6) similarity {sadrhja) that associates the ideas 
of like things, (7) ownership (parigraha) which is suggestive 
of the owner or the thing owned, (8) dependence (asrayasrita- 
sambandha) of which one term suggests the other, (9) 

TD,, p. S3. 

AnuMiavajanya amrtiheturbbavana, atinanialravrttih, TS., p. 85. 
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contiguity (dnantaryya) which binds together successive 
phenomena, (10) separation (ciT/opf/) that frequently reminds 
one of what he is separated from, (11) identity of function 
(ehaMryya) that recalls similar agents, (12) enmity (virodha) 
that suggests the rivals in any sphere, (13) superiority 
{atisaya) that reminds ua of what it is due to, (14) acquisi¬ 
tion (prdpti) that frequently recalls its source, (15) covering 
{cyaradhdna) that suggests what is covered, (16) the feelings 
of pleasure and pain [suMiadtihklia), (17) desire and aversion 
{icchddvcm), (IS) fear (hhaya), (19) need {arlhitva) 
that reminds one of their causes and objects, (20) action 
ikriyd) which is suggestive of the agent, (21) the feeling 
of affection (rdya) that often reminds us of its object, 
(22) inerit (dhanna) and (23) demerit {adharma) that 
are suggestive of the belief in pre-existence and help 
or hinder the retention of experiences. These causes of 
memory cannot be simultaneously operative. Hence re¬ 
collections are not simultaneous but successive in their 
appearance in consciousness.' 

Memory is of two kinds, namely, true (yathurtJia) and 
false (ayathddha). it is true when it has its basis in some 
valid pre.sentation (praindjanya) and is in agreement with 
the real nature of the remembered objects. On the other 
hand, memory is false when it arises out of such original 
cognitions as were erroneous {apravidjanya) and so does not 
accord with the nature of the oVuects recalled in it. Tims 
the truth and falsehood of memory depend on those of the 
corresponding original presentative cognitions {pdrednu- 
hh(ira) that constitute the ground of all memory.- In 
waking life we have both these kinds of memory. The 
voluntary or involuntary recollection of past objects, when 
we are awake, becomes true or false according as it is con- 

1 KS. and NB., 3. 2. 44. 

2 Purviinubhaviisya yatliartliatvayalharlhatvabbjam srnuranaiiiapi ulihayaruparn 
bhavliti, TM. 
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nected with right or wrong cognitions in the past and so, is 
or is not in accord with tiie real nature of the objects 
remembered. 

Dreams illustrate what is intrinsically false memory. 
According to the Nyaya, dream-cognitions are. ali memory- 
cognitions and untrue in character.^ They are brought 
about by the remembrance of objects experienced in the 
past, by organic disorders and also by the imperceptible 
inliuences of past desires and actions (adrsta).- Hence 
dream-cognitions have sometimes a moral value in so far as 
they produce pleasuraltle or painful experiences in the self 
according to the merit or demerit accruing from the actions 
of waking life. Dreasn-knowiedge, however, is intrinsically 
false. It is no doubt related to certain objects of the real 
world. But these objects as cognised in dream are not pre¬ 
sent to sense. They are either past or remote. Still in 
dream, objects are actually represented ns present. Hence 
there is in dream a false cognition of the real when it repre¬ 
sents the not-present as the present, the ‘ that ’ as the 
‘this.’^ It may so happen that dreams sometimes turn out 
to be true and tally with the subsequent experiences of wak¬ 
ing life. But such correspondence between dream-cognitions 
and waking experience is neither normal nor invariable. 
Hence dream can never be called pramdna, or the source 
of such presentative knowledge as has a real and an 
invariable correspondence with the object. 

The Nyaya account of dream ignores the fact that dream- 
cognitions are as good presentations as our ordinary percep¬ 
tions. Dreams have not the regularity and orderliness of 
w iking perceptions. But otherwise the two are indistin¬ 
guishable. The presentative character of dreams has been 
rightly noted by other systems. The Vaisesika considers 

^ Svapne tu s.irvainevii. jiiaDaiB amarannm.iyiithirtharri ca, TB., p. 30. 

^ Svapnastd aDuMuitapadarUiastnaranaih adrstena dOalwdosena ca janyale, TM. 

3 Doaavasena taditi sUiana idauiilyudayat, TB., p. 30. 
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dream to be a kind of internal perception due to tbe inner 
sense (inanas) as aided by innpressions of past experiences. It 
is felt as if coining by way of the external senses.^ The 
Mnnariisa does indeed take dreams as reproductions of past 
experiences. But it admits that they appear as presenta¬ 
tions and are indirectly connected with the real objects of 
past experiences. The Advaita Vedanta finds in dream a 
phenomenon of some philosophical significance. In it there 
is the mental creation of a world under the influence of 
avidyd as aided by the impressions of waking experiences. 
But the dream-world is quite analogous to the world of 
sense and the sciences. That the world of our ordinary 
experience may be a dream is a hypothesis that is admitted 
even by Russell ^ to be logically possible, though not as 
simple and preferable as the common-sense belief in an ex¬ 
ternal world. In all this we have a just recognition of the 
presentative character of dream-knowledge, even though it 
is eventually condemned as false and erroneous. The Nyaya 
view of dream is defective in so far as it reduces dream- 
cognition to false memory. Dream-cognitions are more like 
perceptions than memory-cognitions. When we recollect a 
dream we feel ‘ such and such objects were seen (not merely 
remembered) in dream last night.’ Dream is a kind of false 
perception. It may sometimes be excited by a physical 
cause as when a bell ringing causes us to dream of going to 
school. But although sometimes started by a physical cause 
dreams do not follow such causes up to their end. Dreams 
are generally independent of the impressions produced by 
physical causes on our body. Even when excited by a physi¬ 
cal cause, the series of experiences through which a dream 
progresses cannot be traced to a corresponding series of physi¬ 
cal causes. Still, our dream experiences are more like per- 


1 PS., pp. 91 f. 

pTobleni& oj Philosophy, 1)1*. Si-Ho ai d 191. 
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ceptious than anything else. These have not indeed the 
force or ztcang with which the data of sense come to us. 
But they seem to possess the vivacity and spontaneity of our 
ordinary sense perceptions. At least, they are directly given 
to us like our perceptions. Dreams are experiences which 
we have, and do not arrive at by any process of reasoning. 
Hence it is tliat they are called perceptions. But they are 
false perceptions because they arc contradicted by our waking 
experiences. To the dreamer, however, they appear as true 
perceptions, because he cannot relate them to his waking 
experiences and see how they aie contradicted by the latter.^ 
According to the Nyaya, memory (s^nrii) is not valid 
knowledge {jnama). We can speak of true and false 
memory. But even true memory, which gives us a true 
cognition of some past object, cannot be called pramd or 
valid knowledge. On this point Indian systems of philo¬ 
sophy are divided in their opinion. Some of them consider 
memory to be as valid as perception and inference, and 
look upon it as the source of our knowledge of past facts. 
The Vaisesika accepts memory as valid knowledge distin¬ 
guished from all forms of u-rong cognition.^ So too the 
Jaina philosophy counts memory among the forms of valid 
mediate knowledge {parolaa jhfina )The Advaita Vedanta, 
we shall see, is not definitely opposed to memory being 
regarded as valid knowledge. 

The other systems, especially the Nyaya and the 
Mimarhsa, refuse to recognise memory as valid knowledge 
(pramd). The Mimamsa objection against memory, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, is that it gives no new know¬ 
ledge (anadhigata), but is only a reproduction of some past 

^ Cj. U. S. WoOilwort.li, Psychniofjy, UUi eiln,, pp. 115-lG : Or j'ni are fu]ly 

asleep, ant) tl)en the iitiage.; that, come are dreams an ] seem entirely real, since com act 
with the ob'eclive situation hue been lost.” 

2 Cf. PS., p. 9t ; NK,, pp, 256-07. 

s C/. TTS., i, !K13, 
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knowledge. The Nyaya, however, does not admit the 
Miniaiiisa contention that any knowlege becomes invalid 
simply because it refers to a previously known object (grhita- 
grdhitakrta). According to it, what makes memory invalid 
{apnnnd) is the absence of the character of presentation 
{amibhfiti) in it. Memory may, in some cases, correspond 
to real objects. Still it is not valid knowledge, since it 
does not correspond to given objects and does not arise 
out of the objects themselves (arthajanya). In memory 
we hav^e not a cognition of given objects but a 7-e-cognition 
of what were given, in the same form and order in which 
they once existed in tlie past and have now ceased to exist. 
That form and order are now past and therefore no longer 
real, so that between these and their memory-images we 
cannot speak of a correspondence to the given. Even when 
an object is first perceived and then immediately remem¬ 
bered, so that perception and immediate memory refer 
to one and the same object and are spoken of as 
equally true, we are to observe that the state of memory 
borrows its validity from the antecedent perception which 
produces and fashions it {ijdciiamandanaprdya )As a 
matter of fact, however, the object ceases to be given 
and to be the operative cause of knowledge in memory. 
The recollection of long past or remote objects is clearly 
independent of the co-operation of these objects {anapeksi- 
tdriha). Memory, being thus based on no given datum 
{anarthajanya), fails to give valid presentational knowdedge 
iprarnd), and so, is not a source of knowledge {pramdna)} 
An examination of the view that memory is not valid 
knowledge is postponed at this stage. We shall come 
to it after we have got all that the Nyaya has to say about 
pramd and the pramdnas. 


’ 'I’R. antj SS., pp. 4:i-4G 

> NM., pp. 20-23. 
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4. Doubt (samsaya) 

Doubt {samkiya) is the cognition of conflicting notions 
(vimarsa) with regard to the same object.’ It is the 
mental reference of two or more contradictory properties 
to the same object. In it the mind oscillates between differ¬ 
ent alternate characterisations of some given object.^ 
Doubt thus consists in an alternation between different 
conflicting notions with regard to the same object. The 
alternatives between which the mind passes in succession 
in the state of doubt are called kolis. These may be two 
or more in different instances of doubt. Sometimes they 
are contrary terms {e g. post and man) and sometimes 
contradictory terms (e.g. post and not-post). Doubt arises 
when with regard to some perceived object there is the 
suggestion of such conflicting alternatives but no definite 
cognition of any differentia lodecide between tlicm. Hence 
doubt has been spoken of as incomplete or indecisive cog¬ 
nition {anavadhdrandtmaka). But doubt is not merely 
the absence (abfidca. of assured cognition (niscaya). It is 
not mere negation of knowledge. It is a positive state of 
cognition of mutually e.Kclusive characters in the same 
thing and at tlie same time. 

The state of doubt may be analysed into the following 
factors. There is first the presentation of some existent 
object. Next by virtue of association the presented fact 
calls forth two or more apperceptive systems, each of which 
tries to appropriate it but is counteracted by the rest. In 
the absence of any definite cognition of such differentiating 
characters in the presentation as answer to any of the 
apperceptive groups, the mind oscillates between them 
and we have the phenomenon of doubt. tience doubt 

1 NS., 1. 1. 23. 

> Ekaamiu dharmini viruddlianiiia.iliiraiavaisiat>a;flaDaiii samsayah, TS., p. 82. 
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supposes the recollection of the differentiating characters 
of an object but no corresponding presentation of them 
{visfsasmrtyapeksa). The actual process of mental oscilla¬ 
tion in doubt is generally expressed in the form of an inter¬ 
rogation, e.g. ‘ Is the yonder erect figure a man or a 
post or a tree-trunk?’ 

Doubt is of five kinds. First, it may arise from the per¬ 
ception of such properties as are common to many things, as 
when we perceive a tall object at a distance and are not sure 
if it be a man or a post or a tree-trunk, because tallness is 
common to them all. Secondly, it arises from the cognition 
of any peculiar and unique property, as when the cognition 
of sound makes us doubt if it is eternal or non-eternal, since 
it is not found in eternal objects like the soul and the atom, 
nor in non-eternal things like water and earth. Thirdly, 
it may be due to conflicting testimony, as when the different 
philosophical theories of the soul leave us in doubt as to the 
real nature of the soul. Fourthly, it is caused by the 
irregularity of perception, as when we doubt if the perceived 
water really exists or not, since there is a perception of 
water both in a tank and a mirage. Lastly, doubt springs 
from irregularity of non-perception, as when we are not 
sure if the thing we cannot see now really exists or not, 
since the existent also is not perceived under certain condi¬ 
tions.^ According to the later Naiyayikas, such as Uddyo- 
takara, Vacaspati and others, there are not five but only 
three or two kinds of doubt.- Irregularity of perception or 
non-perception is not by itself a cause of doubt. So also 
conflict of testimony is not an independent cause, but only 
an auxiliary condition of doubt. In all cases of doubt there 
is either the perception of common properties or the cogni¬ 
tion of something quite new and uncommon. Gangesa 

' Na.,r 1 23. 

S' NV., Iin-} NVT., 1. 1. 3.3. 
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speaks of only two sources of doubt, namely, the suspicion 
of upadhi orcondition, and the perception of a property com¬ 
mon to many things without any presentation of their 
differentiating attributes.' 

According to the Vaisesika, there is fundamentally only 
one kind of doubt since it is always due to perception of 
properties common to many familiar objects,' Indefinite 
cognition (anadhyavasuya) is a form of knowledge which is 
quite different and distinct from doubt. Indefinite cognition 
is incipient knowledge of an object as a mere ‘ .something ’ 
without any definition or determination of what that some¬ 
thing is. It is illustrated by our ordinary nascent ex¬ 
periences, as when we say ‘something passed by without our 
knowing what it was,’ or when in the presence of an unfami¬ 
liar living being we say ‘ it must be some kind of animal.’ 
Such indefinite cognition differs from doubt both in origin 
and essence. Doubt arises from recollection, without any 
accompanying presentation, of the specific characters of two 
or more objects, of which we perceive the common proper¬ 
ties. The indefinite (anadhyacasaya), however, is a possible 
form of cognition with regard to objects whose specific 
character had never been presented to us. Again, the 
indefinite does not, like doubt, rest on two or more conflict¬ 
ing notions with regard to the same subject.^ It should 
however be noted here that some of the syncretist writers 
on the Nyaya-Vaisesika include conjecture (uJm) and indefi¬ 
nite cognition {anadhyavasdya) under doubt. According to 
Sivaditya and Madh;iva, conjecture is that form of doubt, in 
which one of the conflicting suggested alternatives becomes 
more probable than the other, as when seeing a tall object 
in the rice field we say ‘ it is probably a tall man.’ Indefi- 

1 TC , li, pp. 210-U. 

2 PS., pp. 85 f. 

3 NK.,p. 183, 

1 NL., pp. 45-46; NK., ifcid. 
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nite cognition is that kind of doubt, in which both the alter¬ 
natives are implicitly present but neither explicitly thought 
of.^ Samkara Misra in his Upaskara suggests that indefi¬ 
nite cognition arises from cognition of a peculiar property 
which is not found in other things. Hence it corresponds 
to the second kind of doubt mentioned by the Nyaya. ^ 

Doubt is not valid knowledge (pramd). It may some¬ 
times have the character of presentation (annbhava) of an 
object. But it has neither the mark of being an assured 
definite cognition (asanidujdha) nor that of a true corres¬ 
pondence with the object (yathdrtha), and so, does not lead 
to successful activity. In doubt the oscillation of thought 
between different ideas has no objective counterpart in the 
real. Nevertheless doubt is not error {viparyyaya). Doubt 
as a form of cognition, is neither true nor false. It carries 
with it no definite assertion of any character with regard to 
its object. It makes no claim to be a true judgment of the 
object and so the question of its falsity or contradiction does 
not arise. The value of doubt lies in its being a great impe¬ 
tus to study and investigation. It is the starting-point of a 
critical knowledge of objects. In this sense it may be said 
to be the beginning of philosophy. The critical philosophy 
of Kant is doubtless indebted to the scepticism of Hume. 

Tha Nyaya account of doubt, it will be seen, gives us 
some important truths. As a mental state, doubt is shown 
to be different from both belief and disbelief. It neither 
affirms nor denies anything, but only raises a problem for 
thought. As such, doubt should also be distinguished from 
‘ the mere absence of belief.’ There is absence of belief 
even when we do not think of anything at all. In doubt, 
however, we think of two or more alternatives in regard to 
the same thing. It always has, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika 

* Ohanadhyavasayayoftu samaaya evi, Saptapadarlhi, 38 ; cf. also sec. IRS and 
Madliava’s Commtntary, Mitabhafini on it, 

2 Upatkdra, 2. 2. 17. 
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would say, some kotis which become contradictory when 
referred to the same subject. This point has been rightly 
noted by Bosanquet' when he says “a definite doubt is un¬ 
questionably a disjunctive judgment.” He observes also 
that “ when a man first doubts and then decides, on such 
a question as whether the river he sees before him is safe to 

ford,.there must be a positive basis of the two or more 

alternatives as well as one suggested alternative.” What 
this positive basis is or what different bases of doubt there 
may be have been elaborated by the Nyaya. That the alter¬ 
natives are exclusive and contradict each other has also been 
admitted by Bosanquet. But the Nyaya seems to show 
better insight when it says that doubt is never a definite 
cognition {avadharana), but an indecisive questioning attitude 
towards an object.^ It is not a judgment at all. It does not 
assert anything. When we are in doubt about anything we 
do not really know nor do we claim to know what it is. 
We cannot even say that it must be either this or that.’ 
All we can say is : ' Is it this or that ?’ It is on account of 
this that doubt is neither true nor false. For, as Bradley 
says, “partial ignorance does not make any knowledge 
fallacious, unless by a mistake I assert that knowledge as 
unconditional and absolute.”® 

5. Error {viparyyaya) 

Error (bhrama) is the reverse of valid knowledge 
(pramd). While valid knowledge is the presentation of an 
object as what it really is (iattvanubhava), erroneous know¬ 
ledge is the cognition of an object as what it really is not 
(atattvajndna).* In error an object is cognised as having 

' Logic, Vol. I, pp. 35, 279, 356. 

’ Kiifaavidityanyatarannavadharayati, NB , 1. 1. 23. 

3 Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 11. 

* Saptapadarthl, sec. 140. 
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certain characteristics that really fall outside of its being. 
Hence it has been described as the wrong apprehension 
(mithyopahbdhi) in which an object is taken for what it is 
not (atasminstaditi pratyayah) d The cognitions of a shell 
as silver, of a rope as a snake, of a post as a man are all cases 
of error or wrong cognition. In each there is the cognition 
of an object as other than what it really is. Hence it may 
be said that error consists in attributing such characters to 
an object as are not to be really found in it (tadabhdvavati 
tatprakdraka). In it one universal is referred not to its own 
locus but to that of a different universal. In the cognition 
of a shell as silver, silverness is referred to a wrong locus, 
namely, the shell.^ Hence it is a false characterisation of 
the object by tbe negation of its real characters. 

Thus error is to be distinguished from doubt. Unlike 
doubt, it is not only non-valid knowledge (apramd), but is 
positively invalid or false knowledge (bhrama). An 
erroneous cognition goes beyond the state of uncertainty in 
doubt and carries with it a definite assertion (avadhdrana or 
nikaya) about some presented object. But, then, it is an 
assertion that contradicts the real nature of its object 
(viparUanirnaya). It is a false judgment of the real 
through the attribution of such characters as are excluded by 
it {oiparltadharmddhydropena). We become conscious of 
error when there is a contradiction between our cognitive 
and volitional experiences. Erroneous cognitions do not 
lead to successful activity. The cognition of silver in a 
piece of shell is found to be erroneous when it fails to lead 
up to the expected results. It is contradicted and finally 
sublated by the unexpected experience of failure of the acti¬ 
vity concerned in approaching and picking it up. Actions 
inspired by wrong cognitions fail to realise their ends and 
thereby expose the invalidity of those cognitions. 

' NV.,1.1. 2. 

Cf. TD.,p. P3: TO., i pp. 4nl, 418, 
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6. Theories of Illusion in Indian Philosophy 

The explanation of errors of perception has been a per¬ 
plexing question for all philosophy. The question is this : 
How are we to explain the false perception, of silver in a 
shell ? Is it due to the object itself ? Or, is it due to our 
subjective attitude towards the object ? According to the 
Nyaya, while valid knowledge {pramd) is objective in the 
sense of being grounded in the object itself {arthajanya). all 
error is subjective in so far as it is due to the introduction of 
a certain foreign 'character into the object by the knowing 
subject {adhydropa). In the case of the mirage, for 
example, there is nothing wrong in the object. “ The 
object all the while remains what it actually is. In regard 
to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object: it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering; the error lies in the cognition : as it is the cogni¬ 
tion which instead of appearing as the cognition of the 
flickering rays, appears as the cognition of water, i.e. as 
the cognition of a thing as something which it is not.”^ 
From this it follows that there is no error in the simple 
apprehension (dlocana) of the object. The object as given in 
indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) perception consists of a number 
of actually present flickering rays of the sun. But on 
account of certain defects in the sense organ and the influ¬ 
ence of association and memory, the given datum is mis¬ 
interpreted as water in the determinate {savikalpaka) per¬ 
ception of it. Hence the error lies not in the indeterminate 
perception of the given but in the determinate perception of 
it as worked up and modified by some representative 
elements.'^ 


• NV., 1. J.4. 

3 NVT., 1. 1. 4, 
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The modern school of the Nyaya shows great ingenuity 
to explain the perceptual character of illusory experience. 
That in illusion there is the attribution {aropa) of a false 
character to a perceived fact is no doubt true. But the 
questions tliat arise are : How do we come to ascribe the 
false character ? How again does this false character 
appear as something actually perceived in illusion ? The 
Nyaya rightly points out that an illusory experience is a 
single perception. It is not, as Prabhakara thinks, a com¬ 
plex of perception and recollection with their distinction 
blurred by obscuration of memory. Thus when we have 
the illusion of silver in a shell, we no doubt attribute 
silverness to the shell which is not its proper locus. But at 
the same time it is equally doubtless that the silver is some¬ 
how perceived and not merely remembered in illusion. This 
has been very well pointed out by A. C. Ewing when he 
observes : “ The difficulty in the case of perception is not 
the mere fact of error, but the demand that we should hold 
both that what we immediately perceive is numerically 
identical with a physical object or a part of such an 
object and yet that it is quite different.” ^ To explain illu¬ 
sion, therefore, we have to explain its perceptual character, 
instiad of trying to explain it away. 

Taking the illusion of silver in a shell as an illustration, 
the Nyaya account comes to this. There is first the contact 
of sense with something present before it. Owing to some 
defects, the sense apprehends such general features of the 
thing as its brightness, etc., but fails to discern its peculiar 
and distinctive features. But the general features being 
associated wdth some other thing (here silver) recall the 
memory-images of the peculiar properties of that other 
thing. Through such recollection there is a sort of contact 
(jfuinalaksana sannikarsa) between sense and that other 


1 


Mjndt April, 1930, p. 149, 
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thing (i.e. silver). Hence there is an actual perception of 
silver in the illusion.' The perceived silver is then referred 
to the locus (idarn) or the something which is present before 
and perceived by sense. Hence in the illusion there is 
perception of both the ‘ this’ and the ‘silver/ although in 
different ways.^ So far there seems to be nothing wrong. 
The error comes in and the illusion arises when the silver 
that is perceived elsewhere is referred as a predicate to the 
‘this’ as its subject. It is this determinate knowledge of 
the ‘ this ’ as qualified by ‘silverness’ (vUistMjnana) that 
can account for a man’s efforts to gain possession of the 
illusory object. In recognition (pratyahhijna), in which we 
say ‘ this is that man I saw yesterday,’ we see how certain 
presentative and representative elements combine to make 
up one single perception. Any ordinary valid perception 
also illustrates how a given sensum combines with associated 
ideas to make up one percept. But while in these, the 
combination has its objective counterpart, in illusion the 
relation between the perceived ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ is not 
objectively real. It is contradicted and sublated either 
by a subsequent experience that corrects the illusory 
experience of silver and shows it to be false, or by 
the experience of disappointment which ensues when we 
take possession of it. In the first case the cognition 
of silver is shorn of its objective {visayapahdra), and in 
the second case we are put in possession, not of the silver, 
but of the shell {phaldpahdra). Hence the error lies not in 
the presentations concerned in the perception but in the 
determination of one presentation by another given through 
association and memory Qdtyasamskdrdt). And since this 
determination results in a judgment of the object as some- 

1 Gf. Woodwnrth, Psychology, p. 110 : “ Memory imiges. tlien, are recalled 

aensationa, or have more or less of the quality of sensations " 

2 Gf. Mamatvindriyajaoyatvat jatyasamskaracoa saksatkaritvamevobhayatra, 
TC., i,p. 525. 
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thing other than what it is, the Nyaya theory of error is 
called an'ifathakhyati or vipantakhyati. According to it, an 
erroneous cognition is presentational in character and has 
some basis in facts. But the facts being misplaced and 
misrelated, error becomes a false apprehension of the 
real. 

The above view of anyathdkhydti is common to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. It has been accepted in the main by 
Kumarila, Eamanuja ^ and the Jainas. But the 
Bauddha, the Prabliakara Mimarhsa and Advaita Vedanta 
systems oppose the Nyaya view and propose different theo¬ 
ries. Hence the Naiyayikas proceed to repudiate the other 
theories of error. According to the Yogacaras, there is no 
extramental reality, and things are only tlioughts or ideas. 
Reality is a stream of cognitions bifurcated into a subjective 
and an objective series. Error consists in an illegitimate 
process of projection of subjective ideas as objective and 
extra-mental facts. All cognition of objects thus objectifies 
the subjective and is therefore erroneous. This view is 
called dtmakhydti or fMndkarakhydti, since it insists on the 
sole reality of ideas and looks upon all objects as cognitions 
wrongly taken for external things. 

This theory, however, the Naiyayikas object, fails to 
account for the facts of the case. On the theory of subjec¬ 
tive idealism of the Yogacaras, there is no difference 
between knowledge, and the subject and object of know- 

1 Eamanuja has proposed an alternative theory of illusion which is distinguished 
from the above as satkhyati. According to it, all cognitions are relatively true and 
none absolutely false. The cognition of silver in a shell is true with reference to the 
element of silver that is present in the shell. In every object of the world the elements 
of all other objects are present in diEferent proportions. So in the structure of a shell 
an element of silver is present, although the shell element preponderates in it. Hence 
the cognition of silver has an objective basis, and is so far true. But owing to certain 
defects of the sense organs, there is a distortion of the shell element, and we have the 
perception of silver in what is really a silver-shell. The perception is wrong, not 
because it is the cognition of no fact or of the unreal, but because it is a partial view or 
an imperfect knowledge of the real. (Cf. Srihhasya, 1.1.1.) 
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ledge, everything being an idea only. Hence the cognition 
of silver should appear, not in the form of ‘ this is silver ’, 
but ‘I am silver’, which however is not the case. Then, if 
everything be an idea we do not know how to account for 
the difference between an idea and its corresponding percept. 
Finally, the Nyaya view, that error is the cognition of an 
object as what it is not, really includes the Yogacara theory 
that in error the subjective is taken for the objective and is 
so cognised as what it is not.* 

The Madhyamika school of Bauddha philosophy negates 
all existence. It holds the asatkhydti view that error con¬ 
sists in the manifestation of the non-existent as existent. 
The cognition of silver in the shell is erroneous because it 
manifests the non-existent silver as existent, and we become 
conscious of this when our first cognition of silver is contra¬ 
dicted by the subsequent cognition of shell. Against this it 
has been urged by the Naiyayika that the illusion of silver 
is not entirely baseless, it cannot arise out of nothing. 
What is absolutely non-existent can not produce even the 
wrong cognition of silver. Tiie illusion of silver is due to 
something in the nature of the shell. It occurs generally in 
connection with a shell and the like, but not indifferently 
with everything. Even if error is a cognition of the non¬ 
existent as existent, it is the cognition of it as what it is not. 
Hence we have in it a case of anyathdkhyati which thus 
includes the asatkhydti of the Madhyamika. In truth, how¬ 
ever, the utterly unreal and non-existent cannot be the object 
of any knowledge whatsoever.^ 

The Advaita Yedanta puts forward the view of anirvaca- 
nlyakhydti. This does not differ so widely from the Nyaya 
anyathdkhydti as may appear at first sight. While the two 
views agree so far as the nature and mechanism of illusory 

1 NVT., pp. 85 f. : NM., pp. 176, 545-46. 

* Ibid. 
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perception are concerned, there is difference in one essential 
point. According, to anirvacaniyakhyati, there is in the 
illusion of silver a contact of the defective sense organ with 
the glittering shell and then a mental modification answer¬ 
ing to the form of ' this object.’ Now through the operation 
of nescience (avidya), as aided by the past impressions of 
silver, revived by this object’s similarity, there is the pro¬ 
duction of some inexplicable silver which lasts so long as the 
illusion lasts. It is neither real nor unreal, nor both real 
and unreal, but indefinable and indeterminable. Hence in 
the illusion of silver there is an actual cognition of silver. 
The illusion is presentative in its character so far as it is 
connected with some silver actually present to consciousness. 
But while, according to the Nyaya, this presentation of 
silver is due to association and memory {jdtyasafmkdrdt), to 
the Advaitin, it is due to the production of the ‘ cognised 
silver ’ for the time being. To this the Naiyayikas object 
that if the silver is actually produced, there would be no 
illusion but a v Jid perception. If it be said that the silver 
is supernatural (alaiildka) and is erroneously cognised as 
natural (laukika), we have in it just a case of anyathdkh- 
ydti. If, on the other hand, the supernatural silver is cog¬ 
nised as supernatural, there cannot be anything wrong in 
the cognition, nor any practical activity in the cogniser 
to obtain such supernatural silver.^ 

The Prabhakara school of the Mimaihsa differs from all 
others and advocates the view of akhydti or vivekdkhydti. 
According to it, error consists simply in the want of 
discrimination between percept and image, or between 
direct apprehension and memory. It is a sort of con¬ 
fused memory (smrtipraniosa). In the case of the 
illusion of silver in the shell what happens is that there 
is first the direct perception of an object with the 

1 N VT., j-p. 85-87 ; NM., pp. 187 f. 

6—(L117 B) 
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attribute of brightness, etc. Then through association 
by similarity the perceived bright object revives the image 
of silver. Hence the state of cognition has the dual 
character of percept and image, of something seen and 
something remembered. On account of certain abnormal 
conditions, the two things are not kept distinct and are 
allowed to fuse or coalesce, and we have the resulting 
cognition of silver referred to the piece of shell. When the 
illusion is corrected, there is no sublation of the silver but 
only an explicit recognition of the presentative and represen¬ 
tative factors of the wrong cognition. The distinction 
between the two being cognised, there remains no confusion 
as to the fact of silver being only remembered and not 
perceived.^ 

To this theory the Naiyayika objects that it fails to 
account for the presentative character of the illusion. So 
long as we are under the illusion we have a consciousness 
of the silver as something present and perceived, and not as 
what was perceived before and is now only remembered. 
Further, there can be no activity to secure the silver unless 
there is a positive and determinate cognition of it. A con¬ 
fused knowledge cannot inspire the confidence necessary for 
practical activity. Non-discrimination, as mere confusion 
of knowledge, cannot be the ground of such actions as are 
generally connected with an illusory experience. Hence 
illusion must be a single determinate cognition of an object. 
All this comes out in our subsequent judgment of the illusion 
as it stands corrected and negated. It is in the form “ what 
T had seen is not silver,” and not “ what I had remembered 
is not silver.” This clearly shows that the illusion of 
silver is an error of perception and not of memory. Finally, 
even on the akhydti theory it must be admitted that in error 


1 Vide Jhh, Prabhdkara School of Purvamimamsa, 28-Z2; Sadholal Lectures on 
Nydya, Oh. III. 
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there is a cognition of the object as what it is not. This 
will mean that akhyati is but a form of anyathdkhydti. 
Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that anyathdkhydti is the 
most satisfactory iheory of error. It gives us all that the 
other theories require, but is not vitiated by their faults.^ 
Among the theories of perceptual error or illusion as 
explained above that of the Nyilya seems to be more accept¬ 
able than any other. For the Bauddha idealist error consists 
in the objective appearance of subjective ideas. But this 
cannot explain the distinction between true and false 
perception. In both, the object of knowledge is not really 
other than knowledge or an idea, although it may appear to 
be so. Hence both must be equally wrong. Further, 
there being nothing but ideas, one idea may be mistaken 
for another, but not for that which is no idea at all, i.e. 
for extra-mental object. Perceptual errors cannot, there¬ 
fore, be explained on the theory of subjective idealism of 
the Yogacara type. “For,” as Ewing says, “even in 
error we are concerned not with our ideas but with external 
reality,...error is not a mere dwelling on our ideas but an 
unsuccessful cognising of objects.” ^ 

The Prabhakara Miraariisakas treat error as the subjec¬ 
tive appearance of an object. In it an idea or image of the 
mind is referred to a given object so as to become one with 
it. This explanation of perceptual error was once generally 
accepted in European philosophy. According to most of 
the Western systems, in illusory perception a real object is 
modified by subjective factors supplied by the mind through 
association, memory, emotion, etc. Among modern 
thinkers, Lossky holds that ‘ falsity is the subjective 
appearance of the object since foreign elements can be intro¬ 
duced into the object only by the knowing subject.’® 

1 NVT., & NM., ibid. 

2 Mind, April, 1‘.).30, pp. 1.38-.39. 

3 The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, pp. 227 f., 2G7 f. 
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Bosanquet only puts the matter in objective terms when he 
says that ‘ in falsehood something actual pretends to be 
something else, or, like a false coin, has not the significance 
which it claims.’ * But while this may be accepted as a 
general definition of error, it does not explain how in 
perceptual error certain subjective factors, ideas or images, 
are actually felt as perceived, out there in space. It cannot 
be said that we do not really perceive the illusory object 
but only imagine that we do perceive it. Why should we 
doubt the verdict of experience here if we do not doubt it 
elsewhere? And experience clearly tells us that we do 
perceive the illusory object. 

To explain the perceptual character of illusory experience, 
the Advaita Vedanta supposes the temporary production of 
certain positive entities of an indeterminate order 
{anirvacamya prdtibhasikl sattd). These are neither real nor 
unreal, but actual I’iicts. The illusory silver is not real, 
because it is contradic^('-:l by a closer experience. It is not 
unreal, because it is perceived as an actual fact so long as 
the illusion lasts. Hence it is an appearance which is 
undeterminable as real or unreal, and is ultimately due to 
avidyd or ignorance. But how ignorance can produce a 
positive entity and then make us perceive it as an existent 
fact is left unexplained. Further, as Alexander has pointed 
out, ‘ error does not give us a new and more shadowy being 
than the spatio-temporal reality, but is the world of 
determinate being misread.’ ' Moreover, if in illusion 
certain positive entities are really produced and perceived, 
we should not be having an illusion, but a true perception. 

According to the Nyaya, illusion is a misplaced fact. 
All the factors of an illusory perception are real and perceived 
facts, but they are brought into a wrong relation. In the 

• Logic, Vol, I, pp. (57 , 70. 

Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 202. 
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illusory perception of silver, for example, we have an actual 
perception of a certain locus and some silver, both as real 
facts. The error arises because the silver perceived at a 
different time and place, is related to the time and place 
occupied by the perceived locus, namely, the shell. Some 
modern realists give a similar explanation of perceptual 
error. According to Alexander, ‘ error consists in wrongly 
combining the elements of reality. Everything which is 
illusory in the illusion does actually exist in correspondence 
with the mental activity througli which it is revealed ; but 
the personal character of the activity dislocates the real 
object from its place in things, and refers it to a context to 
which it does not belong. So when I fancy a horse’s body, 
and complete it with a man’s head, the head exists in 
reality, but not upon a horse’s body.’' To quote Alexander’s 
own w'ords : “Some of our objects are illusoiy ; tliey are 
real so far as they are perspectives of space-time, but they 
contain an element introduced by our personality, and do 
not belong where they seem to belong.” This however 
does not explain how illusory objects can be perceived at the 
time and place, to which they do not belong. How can we 
perceive here and now something which exists elsewhere ? 
W. P. Montague tries to explain this by some distortion 
of the real object in producing its effect on the brain. He 
thinks that the so-called sensory illusions result from 
certain physical or peripherally physiological distortions of 
the real object underlying them.^ This means that illusory 
perceptions depend on certain objective and real conditions 
in the same way in which true perceptions are so conditioned. 
E. B. Holt goes further than this and establishes the 
objectivity of error. He thinks that all errors are cases of 
contradiction or contrariety. The perception of silver is 

1 Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 133-36. 

* Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p, 219. 

3 The New Realism, pp. 2S8-92. 
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illusory because it is contradicted by the experience of the 
same object as shell and not silTOr. But neither the 
experience of shell nor that of silver is subjective. Both of 
the contradictory experiences are objective, since the real 
object itself has contradictory characters. Holt says that 
“ the case of hallucinations is paralleled by such cases as 
that of mirrored space, wherein sundry mirrored objects occupy 
the same spatial positions as are occupied by other ‘ real 
objects situated behind the mirror.” Hence we are to say 
that error consists in entertaining mutually contradictory 
propositions, of which one may be preferable, but none 
subjective, because the world is full of such contradictory 
propositions.^ On this view, however, the distinction 
between truth and error becomes insignificant. The same 
thing may, with equal truth, be called a shell or silver. 
The Nyaya does not go so far as to say that contradictory 
characters belong to the same thing or that contradictory 
propositions are equally objective. It is not the case that 
the same real has the contrary characters of shellness and 
silverness. It has really one character, namely, shellness. 
But the silver is also a perceived fact. Hence the crucial 
question is ; How can the silver, which exists elsewhere, 
be presented here and now ? The Nyaya explains this by 
inanalaksandpratyasatti which means a kind of sense-object 
contact brought about by the impressional revival of the 
past experience of an object. Hence there is a jndnalaksana 
perception of the silver. As we shall see more fully here¬ 
after, the perception of the silver is a case of what is called 
“ complication ” by some Western psychologists. In it the 
sensation of a particular bright colour calls up, by its 
previous association, the impression of silver and we have 
the perception of silver in the shell. The silver does not 
appear as an idea or image of the mind, but is a content 


1 Hijd., pp. 369-70. 
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presented by the sensation of bright colour. Still, the 
perception of the silver is illusory because the character of 
silverness docs not really co-exist with the given sensation 
of bright colour. It is the presentation of silver in a wrong 
relation and so an illusion. 

7. Hypothetical Argument (tarka) 

Tarka is a type of implicative argument by which we 
may test the validity of the conclusion of any reasoning 
(or of any judgment). Here we ask whether any contradic¬ 
tions would follow if the given conclusion be accepted as 
true or rejected as false. If there is any contradiction in 
accepting it as true we have no doubt that it is invalid. 
But if in rejecting it as false we are involved in a contradic¬ 
tion, there can be no doubt that the conclusion must have 
been valid. 

The process of reasoning in tarka consists in the deduc¬ 
tion of an untenable proposition from a certain position 
{anistaprasahga). This has the logical effect of exposing 
the invalidity of that position and thereby lending support to 
the counter-position. Thus with regard to the inference of 
fire from the perception of smoke, there are two alternative 
positions, namely, that the smoky object is fiery, and that 
it is not fiery. From the latter position we deduce the 
proposition that the object is not smoky, which is contra¬ 
dicted by our direct experience. This is expressed in the 
form of a hypothetical proposition, viz. ‘ if the object be 
fireless, it must be smokeless.’ Hence tarka validates the 
inference of fire through the deduction of an inadmissible 
proposition from the contrary hypothesis. The proposition 
is a deduction from the hypothesis in the sense that it follows 
from it according to a general rule. It is a general rule 
that whatever has a mark (the vydpya), has that w'hich it 
is a mark of (the vydpaka). Now the absence of fire is a 
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mark of the absence of smoke. Hence if it be said that 
there is absence of fire in the object, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that there is absence of smoke in it, i.e. it is 
smokeless. Such a conclusion, however, is contradicted by 
direct observation. Hence it is that tarka has been defined 
by the modern Naiyayikas as the process of deducing from 
a mark that of which it is a mark, but is false {vyapyaiigl- 
kdrena amstavijdpakaprasanjanarupah) 

When the proposition established by any method of 
knowledge ipramdna) is doubted or disputed, we should 
have recourse to tarka to lay the doubt or end the dispute. 
In tarka we take the contradictory of the proposition in the 
form of a hypothesis and readily see how that hypothesis 
leads to a contradiction. Hence tarka serves as the limit 
to doubt {sadkdcaihi). Since, however, the invalidity of a 
position is not a ground of the validity of its opposite, 
tarka is an aid or auxiliary (sahakari) to pramdna, but not 
pramdna by itself. Thus when on seeing a table wa say : 

‘ there is no book on the table,’ we have a judgment of 
perception expressed in a proposition. If anyone doubts the 
truth of this proposition we may effectively dispel it by an 
argument like this ; ‘ If there were any book on the table, 

it would have been perceived like the table ; but it is not 
so })erceived; therefore it does not exist.’ But to argue in 
this way is not to knotv the non-existence of a book on the 
table. The knowledge of the book’s non-existence is a 
matter of perception according to the Naiyayikas. Similarly, 
to argue that ‘ if the object be fireless it must be smokeless,’ 
is not to know that it is fiery. The knowledge that the 
smoky object is fiery is acquired by means of inference 
from smoke as a mark of fire. The hypothetical argument 
only confirms this inference. Hence tarka does not ori¬ 
ginate true knowledge, i.e. is not a pramana, although it 


» TB., p. 32. 
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continns a 'pramana which brings about the knowledge in 
question, i.e. is auxiliary to the pramana {pramunanugra- 
haka)} 

There are five kinds of tarka. These are called 
dtmasraya, anyonydhaya, cakraka, anavasthd and tadanya- 
badhitarthaprasanga.'^ In all of them the logical form and 
character of the argument is the same, and they serve the 
same end of testing the validity of some reasoning or 
judgment. 

AtmdSraya is an argument that brings out the incon¬ 
sistency involved in a reasoning which seeks to prove that 
anything is dependent on itself in respect of its origin or 
duration or cognition. The argument may be stated in 
tliis form : ‘ If A is the cause of A, it must be different 

from itself, because the cause is different from the effect.’ 

Anyonydsraya is an argument which brings out the 
contradiction involved in the judgment that two things 
are reciprocally dependent on each other. The argument 
may be stated thus : ‘ If A depends on B, and B depends 

on A, A cannot depend on B.’ To say that ‘ B depends on 
A ’ is virtually to deny that ‘ A depends on B.’ The idea 
of reciprocal dependence, which is so much favoured by 
some Western thinkers, is rejected by the ancient Indian 
thinkers as self-contradictory and absurd. 

The third type of tarka is called cakraka. It consists 
in exposing the fallacy of a reasoning in which a thing is 
made to explain the pre-supposition of its own pre-supposi¬ 
tion (tadapeksyapeksyapeksitva). If A is pre-supposed in 
B and B is pre-supposod in C, then to explain A by C is 
to reason in a circle, because C by its inherent limitations 
leads us back to A. Starting from A we are referred to C 
as the ground of its explanation, but to explain C we are 

' TB., p. 3-2. 

2 NSV., 3.1. 40. 

7—(1117 B) 
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brought back to A as its ultimate ground or basis. Here the 
curve of explanation makes a complete circle in so far as 
our thought returns to its own starting-point through two 
or more intermediaries. Thus if we admit that perception 
is pre-supposed in inference and the latter is pre-supposed 
in testimony, then to prove perception by testimony is to 
commit the fallacy of circular reasoning. This may well 
be exposed by a tarka like the following : ‘ If preception 

depends on testimony, it must be independent of sense- 
object contact.’ 

The fourth type of tarka is called anavasthd. It is 
an argument which brings out the absurdity of an indis¬ 
criminate extension of the fallacy of undue assumption. 
Here we expose the fallacy involved in the indefinite regress 
of thought from point to point without any final resting 
ground (avyavasthitaparampardropa). There is an infinite 
regress of thought (anavasthd) when in an explanation we 
make use of an indefinite number of principles, each of 
which pre-supposes its next. Here our thought moves not 
in a circle, but up a staircase, as it were. Thus if we 
explain A by B, B by C, C by D, and so on ad infinitum, 
we do not really explain anything. Or, if we try to 
deduce the ground of inference from inference we are 
logically committed to the fallacy of infinite regress. The 
fallacy may be exposed by a tarka like this : ‘ If inference 

depends on inference for its ground, no inference is pos¬ 
sible.’ 

The last type of tarka is called tadanyahadhitartha- 
prasanga or pramanahadhitarthaprasanga. It is an argu¬ 
ment which indirectly proves the validity of a reasoning by 
showing that the contradictory of its conclusion is absurd. 
This may be done by opposing the contradictory of the 
conclusion to some fact or some universal law. If, there¬ 
fore, its contradictory be false, the original conclusion must 
be true and based on a valid reasoning. Take, for example, 
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the inference : ‘ Whatever is smoky is fiery ; this object 

is smoky ; therefore this object is fiery.’ If this con¬ 
clusion be false, then its contradictory, ‘ this object is 
not fiery ’ should be true. But the latter proposition 
is found to be absurd by the following tarka. ‘ If 
in the case of this object smoke is not related to 
fire, then it cannot be an effect of fire. But it 
must be due either to fire or to not-fire. There is no third 
alternative here. We do not find it to arise out of not-fire. 
Hence if it is not due to fire, it must be either an uncaused 
effect or a non-existent phenomenon. The first alternative 
contradicts the law of universal causation and is therefore 
untenable. The second alternative becomes self-contradic¬ 
tory, since it commits us to the proposition that the smoky 
object is smokeless. For, if A (smoke) be a mark of B 
(not-fire), and B (not-fire) were a mark of C (not-smoke), 
then A (smoke) would be a mark of C (not-smoke), In 
view of such absurdities involved in the contradictory of the 
original conclusion we must reject it as false and accept the 
original conclusion as true and as based on a valid in¬ 
ference. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Nyaya division 
of tarka into five different kinds is logically unsound. This 
division has reference to the different kinds of reasoning 
which may be tested by an argument like tarka. But 
the classification of tarka should not be based on the kinds 
of reasoning that may be tested by it, because these are 
unlimited and quite external to the nature of tarka as a 
type of argument. A classification of tarka must he based 
on the logical character of the arguments employed in 
different cases. Now having regard to its logical character, 
we find that tarka is fundamentally of one kind. In every 
case in which it is employed it has the form of an incon¬ 
sistent argument (anistaprasanga) developed out of the 
conclusion of a given reasoning or its contradictory. If 
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this inconsistent argument arises out of the conclusion of 
the given reasoning, we are convinced that the given rea¬ 
soning is invalid. If it arises out of the contradictory of 
the conclusion of a given reasoning, we know for certain 
that the original conclusion and the given reasoning are 
valid. As to its logical character, therefore, tarlca seems 
to correspond to the antilogism in Western logic. Accord¬ 
ing to some Western logicians,’ the antilogism is an incon¬ 
sistent triad of propositions by which the validity of any 
syllogism may be determined. A syllogism is proved to be 
valid if by combining the contradictory of its conclusion 
with the original premises we get an inconsistent triad. 
If, however, the resulting triad is consistent, the original 
syllogism is invalid. It is also admitted by these Western 
logicians that the inconsistent triad, like the Naiyayika’s 
tarlca, is not itself an argument. It should however be 
remarked here that the logical form of the argument in 
tarka does not exactly correspond to that of the antilogism. 
Tarka is put into the form of an implicative argument, 
while the antilogism into that of a categorical syllogism. 
Again, tarka may be employed to test the validity of any 
reasoning, inferential or otherwise, and it may be developed 
out of a given conclusion or its contradictory with or 
without the original premises. 


1 Cf. Chapman and Henle, The Fundamentals of Logic, pp. 90 and 102. 
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VALID KNOWLEDGE AND ITS METHOD 
(PRAMA AND PRAIvIaNA) 

1. Definition of prama or valid knowledge 

In Chapter II we have considered the different forms of 
non-valid knowledge {apramd). Here we are to consider 
the nature of valid knowledge (pramd) and the general 
character of the method of valid knowledge {pramdna). 
It may appear to some that the distinction between valid 
and non-valid or invalid knowledge is not only unnecessary 
but incorrect. Knowledge, in its strict sense, means a 
true belief that carries with it an assurance of its truth.^ 
Hence knowledge is always true. It is a tautology to speak 
of ‘ valid knowledge ’ and a contradiction to speak of ‘ non- 
valid or invalid knowledge.’-' The latter is no knowledge 
at all, since it does not stand for any belief which is true 
and which gives us an assurance of its truth. When we 
speak of pramd as valid knowledge, we do not forget the 
strict sense of the word ‘knowledge.’ But the word ‘ know¬ 
ledge ’ has been used in a narrow as well as a wide sense. 
Hence in view of the facts that the Nyaya-Vaisesikas use 
jndnam in a very wide sense, that they make a distinction 
between true and false jndnam, and that pramd implies 
something more than knowledge in its strict sense, we 
propose to use the phrase ‘ valid knowledge ’ for pramd. 
As however we have already said, the word ‘ knowledge ’ 
may be taken to mean pramd according to the context. 


’ Of. Russell, Problems of Pfiilosophy, p. 217. 
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Prama has been defined by the Nyaya as true presen¬ 
tational knowledge (yathCirthanubhava). It is a definite 
and an assured (asamdigdha) cognition of an object, which 
is also true and presentational in character. Hence it is 
that prama excludes all kinds of non-valid knowledge, such 
as memory, doubt, error, hypothetical argument (tarka), 
etc. Memory is excluded because it is not presentational 
{anuhhava). Doubt and the rest are excluded either because 
they are not true or because they are not definite and assured 
cognitions. It appears from this that prama has three 
main characteristics, namely, assuredness, truth and presen- 
tativeness. 

As to the first, we may explain it by saying that prama 
or valid knowledge is a definite categorical assertion as 
distinguished from all indefinite, problematic and hypothe¬ 
tical knowledge. In prama there is a feeling of assurance 
or conviction in what is known. That is, valid knowledge 
is always connected with a firm belief. All assurances or firm 
beliefs, however, are not prama. In illusion (bhrama) we 
firmly believe in what is false. Prama implies something 
more than a subjective certainty. 

Hence the second characteristic of prama is that it is 
true or unerring (yathdrtha) knowledge. But what makes 
knowledge true {yathdrtha)? In answer to this we are told 
that knowledge is true when it is not contradicted by its 
object {arthdvyabhicdrl). This means that knowledge is 
true when it reveals its object with that nature and 
attribute which abide in it despite all changes of time, place 
and other conditions.^ What is once true of an object is 
always true of it, no matter what its position in space and 
time may be. ; More definitely speaking, to know a thing 
truly is to know it as characterised by what is a character¬ 
istic of it {tadvati tatprakdraka). We have the truth about 


1 NVT.,p|). 5,21. 
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a thing when we judge it to be such-and-such, and it is 
such-and-such, i.e. as we determine it by qualities which 
the thing does in fact possess/ Hence, according to the 
Nyaya, the truth of knowledge consists in its correspon¬ 
dence to facts. 

So far prama may be said to mean the same thing as 
knowledge in its narrow sense. Like the latter, it is a 
true belief which is connected with an assurance or convic¬ 
tion of its truth. But the Nyaya goes further and adds a 
third qualification to prama. According to it, prama is not 
only a true and an assured cognition, but also a presenta¬ 
tional cognition (aHubhara). Otherwise, memory will have 
to be regarded as prama. Memory-knowledge is both true 
and definitely believed to be true. Still it is not prama, 
since it is not prcsentative but representative cognition. 
What then is anuhJiava ? To say, as some Naiyayikas 
have said, that aniibhava is knowledge other than 
memory is just to beg the question. But the matter has 
not been left there. We are told by others that aniibhava 
is knowledge of given facts as distinguished from those 
that are imagined or supplied by the mind.- Or, it may be 
said that annbhava is knowledge which is grounded in and 
due to the object itself (arthajanya). Or again, it may. be 
said that anuhhava is a cognition that follows uniformly 
and immediately on the presence of its special cause. This 
means that a cognition is presentational if it is not separated 
from the existence of its unique cause by any interval of 
time. As such, memory cannot be called anubhaba, 
because its object is not a given fact, or because it is not 


1 Cf. Ziossky, The Ivtuitive Basis of Knowledge, p. 227 : “We have acquired 
truth only when the differentiated appearance is con.posed entirely of elements present 
in the ob’ect itself and nothing has been introduced into it fiom without.” 

2 Tattvamanaropitam rupam, tasya jfianamanuhhavah, Saptapadarlhl, 
sec. 64. 
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due to any influence of the object, or because the impressions 
{samskara), out of which it arises, are not immediately 
antecedent to it in every case. On the other hand, 
perception, inference, comparison (upamdna) and testimony 
are all cases of anuhhava or presentational knowledge. 
That sense-perception is so, will be generally admitted. 
But inference and the rest also are, according to the Nyaya, 
presentational cognitions. Even prdtibha or intuitive 
knowledge of future events is regarded as a perception due 
to the object itself. The Nyaya holds that each of these 
is a cognition of some objective facts and is conditioned by 
those facts. Memory being only a reproduction of past 
experience cannot be said to be due to its object and 
is, therefore, other than presentational knowledge 
{anuhhava)} 

Hence the Nyaya definition of pramd or valid knowledge 
comes to this. Pramd is a presentational cognition 
{anuhhava), in which there are a characterisation, in thought, 
of the object as it is in reality {yathdrtha), and a 
definite assurance of its being objectively valid 
{asamdigdha). 

2. Definition of pramdna or the method of knowledge 

Pramdna derivatively means the instrument of valid 
knowledge {pramdydh karanam). Hence, generally 
speaking, we may say that pramdna is the means or 
source of right knowledge. .!- It is that which gives 
us valid knowledge, and only valid knowledge of 
objects. So it has been said ; “ There cannot be 

any right understanding of things except by means 
of pramdna. A subject arrives at the valid know¬ 
ledge of objects by means of pram.dna, for the existence 
and nature of objects are to be ascertained only by such 


1 


NM., p. 23; TB. 4 SS., pp. 9-11. 
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cognitions as are based on pramana." Again, we are told ; 
“ Pramdna is the cause of valid cognition of objects, inas¬ 
much as it gives us a knowledge of objects as they really 
are and exist in themselves.”* “ Pramdna has a real 
correspondence with objects, in the sense that the nature 
and attributes of objects, as revealed by pramdna, are 
uncontradictorily true of them, despite all variations in 
time, place and other conditions.” ^ 

So far we are given to understand, not what a pramdna 
exactly is, but what the general character of pramdna must 
be. AVe do not go beyond such general description of 
pramana when we are told by others that “ pramdna is that 
which is invariably related to pramd," or, “ to be pramdna 
is never to be disconnected from a knower possessing right 
knowledge.” ® All this means only that pramdna is the 
karana or means of pramd or valid knowledge. What then 
is a karana and how is it constituted ? In order to answer 
the first part of this question we should follow the distinction 
between karana and karana, means and cause. 

A cause has been defined as the invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional antecedent of an effect {ananyathasiddhaniyatapurva- 
bhdvT). Conversely, an effect is the invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional consequent.^ Or, an effect is what begins to be and 
thereby negates its antecedent non-existence. There are 
three kinds of causes, namely, the constituent (samavdyi), 
the non-constituent (asamavdyi) and the efficient (nimitta). 
The constituent causes is the substratum in which the effect 
inheres, e.g. the threads of the cloth. The non-constituent 
cause is the mediate cause of an effect. It determines the 

1 NB., 1.1.1., 4.2.29. 

2 NVT., ibid. 

^ Chapter oD Nyaya Philosophy ; Kusumdnjali, 4-5. 

* This implies tiiat the relation between cause and effect is a one-one rc’ ^tjon, 
there being only one cause for one effect and one effect for one cause. It thus excludes 
the idea of a plurality of causes aa endorsed by common sense and ordinary text-books 
of logic. 


8 
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effect only in so far as it stands as an inherent attribute 
of the constituent cause. Its causal efficiency therefore is 
mediated through its intimate relation to the material or 
constituent cause. In relation to the effect ‘ cloth,’ the con¬ 
tact of the threads is the non-constituent cause. So also the 
colour of the threads is the mediate cause of the colour of 
cloth. The efficient cause is different from both the consti¬ 
tuent and non-constituent causes. It is not merely the 
passive substratum in which the effect inheres, nor any 
inherent attribute of the substratum that indirectly 
determines the effect. Rather, it is the agency that acts on 
both the constituent and non-constituent causes and makes 
them produce the effect. In relation to ihe cloth, the loom 
and such other agents constitute the efficient cause. It is 
the efficient cause that is to be regarded as karam or means, 
because it is principally concerned in bringing about the 
effect. While the first two are general causes or rather 
conditions of the effect, the last is the actually operative 
cause of it. It is the special cause, or simply, the cause of 
the effect.’ 

Now reverting to the definition of 'pramana, we may say 
that it is the specific cause of valid knowledge as distin¬ 
guished from its general causes or universal conditions. 
Pramana is the unique operative cause {karana) of right 
knowledge (prama). It does not, however, follow from this 
that pramana is a simple concept denoting a single thing. 
On the other hand, we are told that it denotes a complex of 
many conditions which are partly physical and partly psy¬ 
chical or mental in nature. In fact, any instance of know¬ 
ledge involves along and complicated process which is 
either physical and physiological or mental or both. The 
perception of a jar, for example, is conditioned by physical 
contact between the eyes and the object as well as by inter- 


' Cf. TB., pp. 2 i and TS., pp. 35 /. 
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nal operations of the visual organ, its contact with manas 
or the mind, and that of the latter with the soul. In inferen¬ 
tial and verbal knowledge there are such specific psychic 
conditions as the knowledge of a universal relation and 
understanding of the meaning of a proposition and so on. 
Hence pramdna is taken to mean the entire complex or 
collocation of all the specific physical and psychical 
conditions {hodhdhodhasmhhdva sdmagri) that are actually 
operative in bringing about valid and assured cognition of 
objects ipramd). This, however, does not include such uni¬ 
versal conditions of all knowledge as subject and object, 
time and space, etc., within the compass of pramdna or the 
method of knowledge. Hence the final definition of pramdna 
is that it is the complex of specific conditions, other than 
the subject and the object, which does not normally fail 
to produce valid knowledge.' 

The Vaisesika system defines pramdna as the unique 
operative cause (karana) of both true presentational know¬ 
ledge and memory.^ It would take memory as a distinct 
pramdna or method of knowledge like perception and infer¬ 
ence. The Nyaya restriction of pramdna to the ground of 
presentational knowledge has been set aside and memory 
has been rightly shown to be an independent method of 
knowledge by the Vaisesikas.'' 

The Jainas also take pramdna in a general sense so as 
to make it applicable to both immediate presentational 
knowledge (prai^aksa) and mediate knowledge (paroksa) so 
far as they are true. Under mediate knowledge they include 
sense-perception, inference, memory and recognition. In 
this general sense, pramdna is knowledge that reveals both 
itself and its object in a way that is r.ot liable to contradic¬ 
tion. 


1 Cf. NM,, p. 15. 

2 SmftjanabhavaaSdhiiransim pramakaranaih pramanam, TK., p. 0. 

3 Vide infrOf Bk. V, Ch, XX, Sec. 4. 
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The Advaita Vedanta defines pramana as the operative 
cause {karana) of prama or true knowledge. It defines 
prama in two ways. First, prama means knowledge that 
has both the characteristics of novejty and uncontradicted- 
ness (anadhigatahadhita). Tliis means that true knowledge 
is uncontradicted and original, i.e. gives, us new inform¬ 
ation. Secondly, prama is taken to mean simply uncontra¬ 
dicted knowledge of objects. The result is that prama is 
made to exclude or include memory according as we accept 
the one or the other way of defining prama or true 
knowledge.^ 

3. Nydya criticism of the Bauddha vietvs of pramana 

It has been generally admitted by all the schools of 
Indian philosophy that pramana is what gives prama and 
that prama is true knowledge. But there is much difference 
of opinion among them as to the nature of the truth, which 
each of them claims for its pramana. 

The Buddhists generally take the truth of knowledge to 
consist in its capacity to produce successful activity. Prama 
or true knowledge {samyagjhdna) is harmonious in the 
sense that there is no conflict between the cognition of an 
object and the practical activity to obtain it. In fact all 
knowledge is meant for some action. We seek knowledge 
because we want to act effectively in relation to other things. 
Hence pramana or the method of knowledge fulfils its 
function when it shows an object in such a way as to enable 
us to act successfully in relation to it. In short, prama is 
practically useful knowledge, and pramana is the source of 
such knowledge." 

To this the Nyaya objects that practical utility (artha- 
siddhi) does not constitute the truth of any knowledge. 

1 VP.,Ch. I. 

2 NBT.tCh. I. 
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If it did, the distinction between true and false knowledge 
would be bard to maintain. The Buddhists suppose that a 
knowledge is true when it is such presentation {pradarsaka) 
of an object as leads to the actual attainment {prdpaka) of 
it. On this view, all inferences become invalid in so far 
as the object of inference is not actually presented to senses. 
Perception may be said to present an object, but it cannot 
lead to the attainment of the presented object. If the object 
be a sensum, it must be fleeting on the Bauddha theory of 
momentariness {ksanikavada). It cannot be made to wait 
and persist in existence, so that our subsequent activity 
may put us in possession of it. If however the object be 
an ideatum'ora cogitable entity (adhyavaseya), then for the 
Buddhist, it is no reality but a fiction (kalpand), and we 
cannot speak of any attainment of it. Further, if with the 
Buddhist we accept the pragmatist conception of truth and 
say that whatever is practically useful is true, we must 
admit that all knowledge about the past and the future is 
untrue, since it is not connected with any present practical 
activity. So also with regard to the knowledge that is con¬ 
nected with no activity but the absence of all activity, i.e, 
the attitude of indifference towards the object of knowledge. 
Some knowledge may involve a tendency towards what is 
pleasurable, and some a tendency away from what is painful. 
But there is also a knowledge of what is neutral {tipeksanlya), 
with regard to which we remain indifferent. Such know¬ 
ledge may be as valid as any other, of which the Buddhists 
can speak, although it is not connected with any useful 
practical activity. Finally, with the pragmatist definition 
of true knowledge {jpramd), the Buddhists cannot but admit 
the validity of memory and savikalpaka perception, since 
both of them have great practical utility and loth lead up 
to the attainment of their respective objects.^ 


' NM„pp, 23f.; TB., pp. 14 f. 
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The realistic schools of Bauddha Philosophy, namely, the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika, define prama as consisting 
in the identity of content between a cognition and the 
cognitum/ A cognition becomes valid when it has the 
same content as the object cognised by it. The proper 
function of pramdna is to give a true knowledge of objects. 
But that gives a true congnition of the object which 
determines the cognition in question to have the same form 
and structure, in which the object exists, so as to give it 
the character of objectness (vuayata). The sense organs, 
however, which are generally supposed to be the organs of 
knowledge (jndnakarana) do not determine our cognitions to 
have the same content with the objects cognised by them. 
The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due to the 
action of the eyes, for the same eyes are operative even in 
the cognition of colours other than blue. It is the blue 
content of the object that determines our cognition to be a 
cognition of blue colour. The content of the object being 
impressed on our cognition gives the same content to it, 
and thereby reveals the object itself as having that content. 
Therefore, the objective datum {arthdkdra) is the pramdna 
or the source of our knowledge of the object, inasmuch as 
it is the given datum that determines the object as well as 
our knowledge of it one way or the other. The content of 
the object is thus both the ground and the product of know¬ 
ledge, the means and the end of the process of knowledge. 
It should not be supposed that there is a contradiction in 
the same thing being the content of both the object and its 
knowledge. For here the object is only the object of 
knowledge and the knowledge is a determination of the 
object itself. “ When a tree is known as simsapd, the 
nature of the simsapd is the content of both the tree and 
our knowledge of it. It is the object of our knowledgeas 


1 Visayasarupyam sakarasya vijnanasya, NVT,,p. 20. 
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well as the ground of a discriminative cognition of the 
object in question. Hence the content of an object 
{arthukdra) is 'pramd.na in so far as it establishes an identity 
between the object and our knowledge of it.” ’ 

The Nyaya rejects also the above view of the Bauddha 
realist. To it, the view that the content of the object is the 
ground of its knowledge because it ensures correspondence 
between the two, is not intelligible. It cannot mean 
that the content of the object reproduces itself as the 
content of cognition, for the same thing can not act 
as a cause in relation to itself. Nor can it mean that the 
object’s content is revealed by its cognition. The content 
being identical with the cognition need not be revealed or 
manifested by another act of cognition. Nor again can it be 
taken to mean that the object’s content is what discriminates 
a cognition and thereby produces a discriminative knowledge 
of itself. The content and the cognition being identical 
the one cannot discriminate the other. The law of dis¬ 
crimination requires that the discriminator must be some¬ 
how different from the discriminated. When I discriminate 
a blue colour, I am obviously different from and stand over 
against the colour which is an object of my thought. All 
discrimination must take place in this way. The same 
thing cannot therefore be both the object of knowledge and 
the content of knowledge.^ 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bauddha view of correspon¬ 
dence between knowledge and its object contains an element 
of important truth. It has the effect of showing that the 
correspondence between knowledge and its object has no 
meaning when, ns on the Bauddha view, .the two become 
fused together as one stuff. It is meaningless to speak of 
correspondence between knowledge and its object, if we take 
them as identicals or absolute similars. Correspondence 

1 Vide NVTP,, pp. 152-54 (Bib. Ind. Edn.). 

2 Tide NVTP., pp. 177f. 
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between cognition and its object is intelligible when each of 
them has certain conditions and characters that are wanting 
in the other, i.e. when there are distinctive differences 
between them. Hence we cannot accept the view of the 
new realists ^ that ‘ the content of knowledge, that which 
lies in or before the mind w'hen knowledge takes place, is 
numerically identical with the thing known, and is not in a 
class by itself. This means that things, when consciousness 
is had of them, become themselves contents of conscious¬ 
ness and the same things figure both in the so-called 
external world and in the manifold which introspection 
reveals. Thus objects literally and actually enter into the 
mind, and not subjective facts like cognitions or ideas.’ On 
this view, the distinction between knowledge and its object 
or between truth and error becomes meaningless. 

The Bauddha idealists, namely, the Yogacaras give another 
definition of pramana. According to them, consciousness 
{vijMna) as the principle of self-manifestation is the source 
of all knowledge (pramana).^ Having no determinations in 
itself, consciousness comes to have certain determinate con¬ 
tents in order to manifest itself and thereby gives us know¬ 
ledge of a world of objects. A pramana is that which 
manifests objects, but manifestation as a conscious process 
can belong only to that which is intelligent and conscious. 
The sense organs being unintelligent and unconscious cannot 
have the power of conscious manifestation. Hence the intellect 
itself is to be recognised as pramana by virtue of its intelli¬ 
gent nature and capacity of manifestation.® It has neither 
any permanent subject as its locus nor any objects that are 
external to and independent of it. It is the intellect that 
accounts for both the subjective and objective aspects of 
experience. With its beginningless tendencies conscious- 

i Cf. The New Realism, pp. 34-35. 

* ■VijnanasyaivaDakarasyatmanatmaprakaaanasamarl.hyam, NVT., p. 20. 

» NVTP.,p. 155. 
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ness is manifested in two series, namely, the objective, 
consisting of percepts or object-ideas, and the subjective, 
consisting of perceptions or subject-ideas. We need not 
posit the real existence of objects outside of consciousness. 
Consciousness may be regarded as manifesting both itself 
and the so-called objects from within itself. The series of 
external objects, though not ultimately real, is yet set up by 
consciousness for the sake of practical activity through the 
influence of beginningless desires and impressions (vdsand) 
that are inherent in every finite mind. The diversified 
contents of experience arise out of the continuous operation 
of desire, and their bifurcation into the subject-object series 
is the result of the will to live and act. “ As there are 
ultimately no objects or perceptibles other than the intellect, 
the intellect itself is to be recognised as manifesting itself 
and is its own perceptible, luminous with its own light, 
like light.” ^ The intellect or consciousness, therefore, is 
both pramd and pramdna, the ground of knowledge and the 
attained knowledge, since it is the cause of manifestation 
and the object manifested in knowledge. 

As against the Bauddha idealists, the Naiyayikas point 
out that the definition of pramdna as the power of self¬ 
manifestation in the nature of consciousness is untenable. 
A capacity or power is always a tendency to do something 
not yet accomplished. But self-manifestation, being a fait 
accompli inherent in the very nature of consciousness, 
cannot be said to be the effect or product of any power or 
capacity. Again, consciousness, as pramdna, being the 
ground of the cognition of objects, can not at the same time 
become the objects of cognition. One conscious state may 
become object for another state of consciousness, but the same 
consciousness can not be both the cognition of object and the 
object of cognition. The Yogacaras however take the same 

' Sarvadarsanasamgralia, Chapter on Bauddha philosophy. 

9 
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consciousness as cause and effect, means and result of the 
process of knowledge. But it is absurd to speak of the same 
thing as the subject and the object, the knower and the 
known.^ 

The force of the Naiyayika’s objection against the 
Yogacara view of pramana lies in its insistence on a funda¬ 
mental difference between knowledge or consciousness and 
its object. Knowledge as manifestation presupposes some 
object that is manifested by it. As against all idealism the 
modern realists of the West point out that experience or 
percipi presupposes existence or esse. For the Naiyayikas 
experience or knowledge presupposes some object which may 
be mental or physical, existent or non-existent. Hence it 
is meaningless to speak of knowledge as self-manifestation, 
i.e. a manifestation of itself as object and by itself as 
subject. 

4. Nyaya criticism of the Mimamsa and Sdmkhya views 

In the Bhatta Mimaihsa, prama or true knowledge is 
defined as primary and original knowledge {anadhigata). 
Hence pramana is that which gives us new knowledge, i.e. 
a true cognition of objects of which we have had no know¬ 
ledge in the past. Every case of knowledge, if it is to be 
of any value, should be original in character. It implies a 
new step, by which we advance from the known to what is 
not yet known. Real knowledge is a synthetic process 
adding new contents to the old stock of knowledge. 
Pramana is the means of acquiring knowledge, and so must 
lead to the acquisition of such knowledge as is not yet 
attained but is still to be acquired. If the objects are 
already known, there can be no necessity of acquiring a 
knowledge of them. The method of knowledge, therefore, 
must be concerned in knowing what has not been previously 


1 NYT.,p. 2l:NM.,p. 16. 
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known. It follows from this that memory {smrti) cannot 
be prama or true knowledge, in so far as it is not a new 
experience but the resuscitation of some old experience. 
It has no new contents but refers only to the already 
acquired contents of knowledge.* 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the definition of 
pramd, as knowledge which has the characteristics of truth 
and novelty {ydthdrthya and anadhiyatatva), is too narrow. 
It excludes many cases of knowledge which are undoubtedly 
valid but do not refer to absolutely new objects. Eternal 
objects, such as space, time, soul, God, etc., cannot be 
said to be wholly unknown to us. We consider them to be 
eternal because their non-existence at any time cannot be 
proved. These have a necessary existence both for our 
thought and the things of the world. Our present know¬ 
ledge of such objects comes to us as necessary knowledge. 
Once we have such knowledge we cannot say either that the 
objects had no existence before or that we had no know¬ 
ledge of them prior to this. Rather we think that we had 
an implicit knowledge of the objects, whatever may be the 
degree of its clearness or distinctness. They are a priori 
like Kant’s categories of the understanding. As Pringle 
Pattison says : “ Mathematical truths, as soon as we realise 
them, are seen to be necessary, and we seem to have known 
them always.”^ Plato supposes that our knowledge of 
them is a recollection. Without going so far it may be 
said that we have an a priori knowledge of eternal entities 
in the same way in which Russell ^ shows w'e have an a priori 
knowledge of general principles. Nevertheless, they may¬ 
be better known or cognised by perception, inference and 
testimony. But, on the Bhatta view, no knowledge about 


1 yathatthamasrhitagraliijflanara pramaaamiti, SD.,p. 45. 

2 The Idea of Immortality, pp. 46-47. 

3 Problems of Philosophy, Cb. YU. 
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these eternal principles can be valid, since it cannot be 
knowledge of what was not at all known before. Further, 
our knowledge of ordinary objects is, more often than not, a 
knowledge of what was previously known. But that does 
not make them less valid than the most valid knowledge we 
can have. 

Again, the validity of pratyahhijna or recognition, as a 
form of knowledge, becomes inexplicable. To recognise a 
thing is to know it as what was once known before. In it 
the object that is now perceived is directly felt as the same 
thing that was perceived before. We have, for example, 
the judgment 'this is that man whom I saw yesterday’. 
The ‘ this ’ of the present perception is identified with the 
‘ that ’ of past perception. Recognition cannot, therefore, 
be a knowledge of what was not known. Still all men 
including the Bhattas, admit that recognition is form of 
prama or true knowledge. But consistency requires that we 
must either give up the idea of novelty {anadhujatatva) as a 
characteristic of prama or say that recognition (pratyahhijm) 
is not true knowledge, i.e. is aprarna. In fact, however, 
no knowledge is made true or false by reason simply of its 
originality or unoriginality. The truth of knowledge does 
not depend on the newness of its object.’ 

In the case of what is called dharavahikajmna or persis¬ 
tent knowledge, the Bbatta definition of prama obviously 
fails. When the same thing is known by a man for some 
time there is a continuous series of cognitions with regard 
to it. Here all the cognitions, which succeed the first and 
constitute the continuous scries together with it, refer to the 
same thing that has been previously known by the first 
cognition. We cannot say that each member of the series 
refers to a new object. Hence persistent knowledge is, as 
the Bhattas themselves admit, valid knowledge, although 


• KM., pp. 21-22. 
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it is not a knowledge of the new, but of the already known 
(adhigata)} 

Of course, tbeBhattas contend that the continuous cogni¬ 
tion refers to new objects in all its parts. The series of cogni¬ 
tions occurs at different instants of time. The thing as thus 
connected with different times, though apparently the same, 
hccomes really different objects for our persistent know¬ 
ledge of it. The successive cognitions are valid in so far as 
each apprehends the object as qualified by a different time 
and therefore as something new.” The Advaita Vedanta 
suggests another way out of the difficulty. According to it, 
persistent knowledge is valid either because its different 
parts perceive different instants of lime or because it is one 
single cognition as long as it persists and no new mental 
modification is produced. A continuous cognition is thus 
one present knowledge manifesting one thing which was 
previously unmanifested. So the question does not arise 
as to whether the series of cognitions apprehends new ob¬ 
jects or not.^ 

To this the is'aiyayikas object that the instants of time 
(lisana) cannot be perceived by us. The different instants, 
entering into the persistent cognition, being unperceived, 
cannot be said to constitute different objects for the series 
of cognitions.^ Were these temporal differences apprehended 
and wedged into the body of the continuous cognition, its 
continuity would be broken up and our sense of continuity 
be lost. As that is not the case, we are to say that in per¬ 
sistent knowledge the series of cognitions refer to one and 
the same object. Nor can it be urged that persistent know¬ 
ledge is a single state of cognition enduring for some time. 
Although from a subjective standpoint continuous cognition 

1 NVT., p. 21. 

2 SD.. p. 15. 

3 VP.. Chap. I. 

4 NVT., ibid. 
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may be considered to be one present state of conscious illu¬ 
mination, yet objectively it is a series of cognitions. The 
present is not a point or one instant of time, which is im¬ 
perceptible, but a mass or block comprising several instants, 
while a cognition cannot endure for more than one moment 
or instant of time. Hence a present continuous cognition 
is really a series of cognitions, of which those that succeed 
the first are admitted by all to be as valid as the first.^ It 
cannot be seriously maintained that they open up new 
aspects of the object. ‘ The palm of the hand seen a thou¬ 
sandth time adds no new content to our previous knowledge 
ofit.’^ In fact the validity of knowledge does not lie in 
any character of novelty. No knowledge is made true or 
false hy reason simply of its originality or unoriginality. 
The truth of knowledge does not depend on the newness of 
its object. The validity of any knowledge comprises three 
facts, namely, first a correct presentation of the object ; 
second, the practical activity of the knowing subject in 
response to the presentation, and finally, fulfilment of the 
activity in relation to the object. These three facts are 
inseparably bound up with one another, so that with the 
true presentation of the object, there follows the reaction 
of the subject and the fulfilment of the reaction by way 
of its producing the expected results. Now all the repeated 
experiences of a thing are equally connected with these 
three facts. Hence there is no reason to think, as the 
Bhatta view will lead us to think, that the first cognition 
of a thing is valid knowledge, while all other subsequent 
cognitions of it are invalid.® 


' TC., 1, pp. 379 f. Compare the Nyaya account ot ' tlie present ’ with .lamea’s 
‘ specious present ’ {Principles of Psychology) and Titebener’s ‘ time-field ’ {Text-Book 
of Psychology). 

2 NM.,pp. 21f. 

S NVT., 21; NM., ibid. 
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The Prabhakara Mimamsa defines frama or valid know¬ 
ledge as immediate experience (anubJiiiti). It is different 
from memory which is due solely to the impressions of past 
experiences. All immediate experiences have intrinsic 
validity. There cannot be any question as to the validity 
of immediate experience, because that is self-evident. 
Memory however is mediate knowledge, being condi¬ 
tioned by past experience. Hence the truth of knowledge 
(pramanya) is guaranteed by its having the cliaracter of 
immediacy.^ 

The Naiyayikas bring forward the charge of inconsist¬ 
ency against the Prabhakara definition of prama. If all 
cognitions are valid by themselves, there is no justification 
for treating memory-cognition as invalid on the ground 
that it is not immediate experience. It is also curious that 
the Prabhakaras take meniory as valid so far as the mani¬ 
festation of knowledge and the knower is concerned, but 
invalid with regard to the manifestation of the object. 
According to them, every cognition is a triune manifestation 
{triputlsamvit). It manifests the subject, the object and itself 
at one and the same time. Memory as a cognition is valid 
so far as it manifests the knower and itself (dtmasvdtma), 
but invalid so far as it manifests the object (vedya). But 
there is no sense in this invidious distinction. Either memory 
is wholly valid or it is not valid at all. Further, it is difficult 
to see what anubhfiti or immediate experience really means. 
It can not mean such knowledge as is not conditioned in its 
origin by some other knowledge. If it did, savikalpaka or 
determinate perception and inference would become invalid, 
since these depend on previous experience. Other possible 
meanings of anubhiiti also do not stand scrutiny. So the 


I Pramanamaniibhutih sa amrteranya, etc., PrakaranapaAcikd, p. 42. 
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Prabhakara definition of pramd and pramdna is rejected as 
unsound by the Nyaya.’ 

In the Samkhya system, it is the function of the 
intellect (buddhwrtii) that is regarded as pramdna or the 
specific cause of true knowledge. The self knows an object 
through a mental modification that corresponds to the im¬ 
pression produced in the sense organ by the object in ques¬ 
tion. The object having impressed its form on the sense 
organ, the mind presents it to the self through a correspond¬ 
ing modification of itself. Hence the mental function is 
pramdna or the source of our knowledge of the object. 

The Naiyayika rejects this view also as untenable. 
According to him, it is unintelligible how a material and un¬ 
conscious principle like buddhi can be the locus or the 
substratum of knowledge. It is the self that has the cogni¬ 
tion of objects and not any blind modification of unconscious 
matter.^ 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bhattaviewof pramd as know¬ 
ledge of what was not previously known raises an important 
problem of knowledge. The problem is this : Is knowledge 
a cognition of the known or of the unknown? If it be a 
cognition of the known, there is no need of it ; if it be a 
cognition of the unknown, there is no possibility of attain¬ 
ing it. We do not want to know a thing which is already 
known, and cannot seek to know anything which is absolute¬ 
ly unknown. The Bhattas would say that since the known 
need not be known again, all knowdedge must be a cognition 
of what was not known. On the other hand, the Naiya- 
yikas point out that knowledge need not necessarily be a 
cognition of what was not previously known. If it were so, 
we could not speak of the development of knowledge or of a 
knowledge of the old and the familiar as we have it in recog- 

1 TR. and SS.. pp. U) f. 

2 NM.. p. 26. 
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nition. It seems to us that the Naiyayikas are substantially 
right in their contention that the knowledge of what is al- 
already known is possible. All knowledge, except acquaint¬ 
ance, admits of degrees of determinateness.' Our knowledge 
of objects may pass from an indeterminate cognition of 
their bare existence to a definite recognition of their nature, 
character and past history. The more we know of the 

characteristics of an object, the more determinate is our 
knowledge of that object. What is known to have certain 
characteristics may be further known to have other 
important characteristics. It is in this way that our know¬ 
ledge of an object develops and becomes more precise 

and comprehensive. It is true that the other characteristics 
were not previously known and so impart to the later 

knowk'dge a character of novelty. This however does 
not show that the object itself becomes new whenever we 
discern new characteristics in it. Rather we are to say 
that we know the same object which, in a way, we 

already know. In fact, our response to an absolutely 
new object is more like a shock of surprise than know¬ 
ledge in the proper sense. 

The Prabhakara view of prama as immediate experience 
{anuhhidi) is not really refuted by the Nyaya. Its criticism 
of this view generally sounds like the ignoratio elenchi. 
What it does is not to attack anuhhUti as a character of 
true knowledge, but to show its inconsistency with the 
Prabhakara account of memory. In fact, the Prabhakara’s 
anubhuti and the Naiyayika’s anubhaoa are cognate con¬ 
cepts. Their use of these concepts to exclude memory 
from prama or valid knowledge appears, as we shall see, to 
be equally unsound. Anubhuti or anubhava, as a character 
of prauwl does not necessarily imply that memory is not 
prama or valid knowledge. 

1 Cf. L. S Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Loyic, p. 24. 
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The Nyiiya should not have found fault with the Samkhya 
views of the intellect or the mind as an organ of knowledge 
(pramana). On its own showing, pramawa as the unique cause 
of prama is a complex of physical and psychical conditions 
(hodhahodhasvahhava sdmagrl). Hence there seems to be 
nothing wrong merely in taking a material principle like 
hnddhi as the means or organ of knowledge (pramana). 



CHAPTEE IV 


THE PACTOES OE VALID KNOWLEDGE (PEAMA) 
1. The subject, object and method of valid knowledge 

Pramd or valid knowledge has been defined by the Nyaya 
as true presentational cognition (yathdrthdnubhava). If 
we analyse this conception of pramd we shall get three 
essential factors involved in all valid knowledge. Knowledge 
as such implies a subject-ohject relation. In all knowledge, 
be it true or false or neither, we see that a subject or 
knower stands related to an ohject, in so far as the former 
has a cognition of the latter. When however we have not 
any knowledge or cognition in view but only true or valid 
knowledge (pramd), there must be another factor, namely, a 
method of knowledge (pramana). Of course, any knowledge, 
true or false, may be said to be produced by certain condi¬ 
tions or causes. But the cause or ground of wrong know¬ 
ledge is not pramana or a method of knowledge. The cause 
or the ground of non-valid knowledge (apramd) is not, 
tiierefore, a factor of valid knowledge (pramd). Hence we 
see that the conception of pramd or valid knowledge implies 
three necessary factors, namely, the subject, the object and 
the method of knowledge (pramdta, prameya and pramdna)-^ 

As to the first, namely, the pramdta, it has been said 
that every knowledge involves a subject or knower, in which 
knowledge inheres as an attribute. The subject is the 
substantive ground of all cognitions. It is that which likes 


1 Sadhaiia^rayavyatiriktatve snti pramavjaptati \>Tain&nxm, SarvadarsanasamgTaha, 
Chapter on Njiiya pitiloaophy. 
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and dislikes things and acts accordingly. Hence the 
pramata is the self conceived as an intelligent agent. It is 
also independent in the sense that it exists for itself and is 
an end to itself. Its independence comes out in the facts 
that it enjoys and suffers, it is the centre of all activities, 
and that it directs the course of other things without being 
determined in its course by them, i.e. it is self-determined. 
The pramata thus described by the Nyaya resembles the self 
as that is conceived in modern self-psychology.’ Like it, 
the pramata is that which knows and strives, enjoys and 
suffers, remembers and expects; it is an agent, a striver, a 
desirer, a refuser. 

Secondly, prama or valid knowledge implies some 
prameya or object, to which the process of knowledge refers 
or to which it is directed. The object of knowledge may be 
either existent or non-existent. Both positive and negative 
facts may become the objects of true knowledge, but the 
knowledge takes different forms in the two cases. In the 
case of existent objects our knowledge is positive and does not 
depend on any objects other than its own. The knowledge 
of non-existent objects is negative and conditional on the 
direct apprehension of similar existent objects. “ The light 
of a lamp, which reveals the existence of certain perceived 
objects in a dark room, manifests also the non-existence of 
those that are not perceived, for if the latter had existed 
there, they would have been perceived like the similar per¬ 
ceived objects.” ^ Hence just as there can be no knowdedge 
without a conscious subject that knows, so there is no 
knowledge without an object—a thing or an attribute, a 
state or a process, a positive or a negative fact that is 
known. Subject and object {pramata and prameya) are 
strictly correlative factors involved in all knowledge. They 


• C/. McDougall, Outline of Psychology, pp. 21, 426. 

‘ NB., 1. 1. 1. 
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are distinguishable no doubt as the knower and tiie known, 
but not separable in any act of knowledge. 

Thirdly, all true knowledge must be connected with some 
method of knowledge. In Western philosophy it is customary 
to analyse the knowledge-relation into the three factors of 
subject, object and process of knowledge. These correspond 
respectively to the pramata, prameya and pramd in Indian 
philosophy. In addition to these three, the Nyaya recognises 
the special cause of knowledge (pramdna) as an important 
factor. This is what in Western logic is usually called a 
method of knowledge and not a factor of it. While it does 
not overlook their distinction, the Nyaya rightly considers 
the subject, object, method and resulting state of knowledge 
{pramdtd, prameya, pramana and pramd) as mutually impli¬ 
cated aspects of the whole truth. Each of these is as essen¬ 
tial to knowledge as the rest, and each of them involves the 
rest by Avay of logical implication (prasaJcti). So it has 
been said that in these four principles, when taken together 
in one whole, but never as disjoined, there is the realisation 
of truth (tattvaparisamdpli). .Truth is realised when the 
subject having known the real by pramdna, as good or bad 
or neutral, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or remains in¬ 
different to it, as the case may be, and ends in actual attain¬ 
ment or avoidance or mere apathy. 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject. Any 
account of reality as absolutely foreign to our subjective in¬ 
terests and personal values would be a fundamental misconcep¬ 
tion of it. The different systems of Indian philosophy agree 
in holding that the world of experience is a system of moral 
dispensation, in which man has to work out his destiny in 
obedience to the universal law of moral causation (karma). 
Eight knowledge of reality is of supreme importance for 
man to reach the destination of life. True knowledge is not 
a passive and lifeless reflection of reality. On the other 
hand, it is that philosophic view of reality, which has its 
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basis in the vita! needs of our spiritual nature and is essen¬ 
tially conducive to the attainment of our supreme life-pur- 
pose {nihsreyasa). Herein lies one of the striking points of 
contrast between Eastern and Western philosophy. In the 
West, philosophy is mainly a matter of intellectual under¬ 
standing. It is indeed a reflective knowledge of the nature 
and relations of things and beings. But such knowdedge has 
not a direct bearing on life and conduct. It is seldom carried 
on with the express intention and determined will to solve 
the problems and work out the final good of life. To the 
ancient Indian thinkers, however, philosophy was not a 
mere rational knowledge of things and theories, but a means 
to the realisation of our life-end, the path to the final goal 
of life. 

2. Distinction of the method from the subject and 
object of valid hiotoledge 

It will appear from the preceding section that the sub¬ 
ject ipramdtd), the object (prameya) and the method 
(pramana) are all necessary conditions of valid knowledge 
(pramd). No valid knowledge is possible without any one 
of them. For valid knowledge, the subject and object are 
as much necessary as the method of it. Hence the question 
naturally arises : How are w'e to distinguish the method 
from the subject and object and say that the first is the spe¬ 
cial cause {asadharana kdrana) of valid knowledge ? Why 
is it that among the equally necessary factors of knowledge 
some one should be marked off from the rest and called the 
unique operative cause {karana) of it ? How do we know 
that pramana is the most efficient ground tsadhakatama) of 
knowledge, while the other factors are only the general 
conditions or the logical implications of knowledge ? 

In the Nyaya system the answer to this question is to be 
found in tw'O very important considerations. That pramdna 
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is the supreme cause and the most important ground of valid 
knowledge will, in the first place, appear from the following 
facts. 

First of all we see that there is a uniform relation of 
agreement in presence and in absence between framana and 
prama, as between cause and effect. A prarndna is always 
accompanied by valid knowledge which, in its turn, can 
never arise without the former. * Of course, there can be no 
valid knowledge without a subject and an object. But every 
case of the existence of subject and object is not necessarily 
a case of the appearance of pramd or valid knoivledge. On 
the contrary, in every case in whicij a pramdna is operative, 
pramd. or valid knowledge must appear as a natural sequence. 
Thus a man has no perception of objects in relation to which 
no sense organ is operative, although he, as subject, and 
those objects exist side by side. If, however, the objects are 
in contact with his sense and his mind responds to the sense 
impressions, he cannot but have perception of those objects. 

Secondly, we observe that the pramdta or subject arrives 
at a true knowledge of objects only when it is aided by a 
pramdna or an operative cause of knowledge. Contrariwise, 
we find that the subject and object cannot produce any know¬ 
ledge in the absense of the pramdna or the source of know¬ 
ledge. That is, the subject knows objects only wdien it 
makes use of a certain method, but not singly by itself. 

Thirdly, w’e see that pramdna is the last link in the chain 
of antecedent conditions that lead to the knowledge of objects. 
It is the immediate antecedent to the origin of knowledge. 
The aggregate of psycho-physical conditions, on which 
knowledge depends, is completed hy pramdna, and knowledge 
appears immediately as an effect. Prarndria is the cause of 
knowledge inasmuch as it is the immediate antecedent, on 
which knowledge follows first and immediate.^ 


1 NV., pp. 5-7 ; NVT., pp. 22-26 
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Lastly, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that a 
distinction between the different kinds of knowledge is made 
by reference to the methods of acquiring knowledge. 
Perception, inference, testimony, etc., are regarded as 
different kinds of knowledge because they are due to different 
pramanas or methods of knowledge. This cannot be due 
to the subject or the object of knowledge, because these 
may be the same in what are generally admitted to be 
different kinds of knowledge. The same subject may know 
the same object first by inference and then by perception, 
as when a man confirms the inference of fire in a distant 
place by approaching it. Hence the subject and object 
cannot explain why one kind of knowledge is called percep¬ 
tion and another inference. Similarly, we find that the 
mind’s contact witli the soul is the common mediate cause 
of all forms of knowledge. I3ut the mode of this contact 
is different in different kinds of knowledge. We cannot 
account for such different modes by the subject and object 
of knowledge, for they may be the same in two kinds of 
knowledge. It is the prainim that determines the mind’s 
contact with the soul in different ways in the different 
kinds of knowledge.^ 

There are two W'ays of classifying knowledge, i.e. by 
reference to the nature of the objects known, and by 
reference to the grounds of knowledge. According to the 
first, we have as many kinds of knowledge as there are 
kinds of knowables or possible objects of knowledge. This 
way of distinguishing between the different kinds of 
knowledge has been followed by the Jainas in their theory 
of knowledge which divides knowledge broadly into the 
two kinds of pratyaksa or immediate and paroksa or mediate, 
Hobhouse als3 follows the same principle in classifying the 
methods of knowledge in his Theory of Knowledge. The 


^ III id. 
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second way, however, is generally accepted in Western 
philosophy. According to this, there are as many kinds of 
knowledge as there are ways of knowing or specific grounds 
of knowledge. The Nyaya follows this way along with the 
Vedanta and some other Indian systems. It shows also 
that a distinction of knowledge into different kinds cannot 
be based on the subject or the object of knowledge. The 
conclusion drawn from this and other facts is that pramana 
or the method is the operative cause of knowledge (prama- 
karariam ). 

The second consideration, on which the superiority of 
pramana to the other factors of valid knowledge is based, is 
this. The primary function of knowledge is to give us 
truth in the sense of real correspondence between idea and 
object (arthavattvam). Now for the fulfilment of this 
function knowledge is primarily and directly dependent on 
pramana or the operative cause of knowledge. The other 
factors of knowledge cannot lead to truth except through 
the aid of pramana.^ The objective validity of knowledge 
is directly dependent on the efficacy of the method or 
pramana employed to acquire it. The subject or pramdtd 
cannot directly produce the validity of knowledge, because 
as an agent it requires means to bring about a result and 
cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor can the 
object or prameya be said to produce the state of valid 
knowledge, for in inference the object is absent and cannot, 
therefore, be operative in producing a knowledge of itself in 
the knowung subject. It may, of course, be said that once 
we have the truth, we find it as belonging to the subject, 
the object and the knowledge-relation between the two. 
Still the subject, the object and the state of knowledge do 
not produce the truth, but owe it to the functioning of 


1 Arthavati ca prama^ie pramata prameyam pramitirityarthavanti bhavanti, NB,, 
1 . 1 . 1 . 
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pramana or the ground of knowledge. Hence pramdna or 
the method of knowledge is the means or the operative cause 
(karana) of knowledge, as distinguished from the pramdtd 
or subject and prameya or object which are indeed logically 
implied in all knowledge but are not directly concerned in 
producing objectively valid knowledge {pramd)} 

Thus according to the Naiyayikas, the objective validity 
of knowledge is due to pramdna or the method on which it 
is based. The conscious subject and the cognised object 
cannot account for the correspondence of knowledge with 
real facts. The subject and the object participate in truth 
in so far as they are made to do so by some efficient organ 
of knowledge, the sense or the reason with which we are 
endowed. The universal condition of all knowledge is indeed 
consciousness. But from mere consciousness we cannot 
deduce the specific modes of knowledge, such as perception 
of the table, inference of coming rain, verbal cognitions 
and so forth. Hence while consciousness seems to be the 
first and the general cause of all knowledge, we require 
certain specific second causes to explain the particular modes 
of knowledge and their correspondence to particular objects 
or facts of the world. Such specific causes of knowledge 
are called pramdnas in Indian philosophy. 


1 NVT., pp. 22. 29 f. 
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THE TEST OE TRUTH AND ERROR 
1. The problems and alternative solutions 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the 
different conceptions of bhrama or error and pramd or true 
knowledge. We have also seen that the specific modes of 
knowledge arise from certain operative causes or specific 
conditions {jndnakarana). These are called prawana when 
the knowledge is true and apramdna when it is false. Here 
we have to consider the following problems as to the truth 
and falsity of knowledge. »^Admitting that knowledge 
depends on certain specific conditions for its origin, how 
are we to explain its truth or falsehood ? How again are 
we to know its truth or falsehood as the case may be ? In 
other words, the questions are : How is the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge constituted ? And, how is its 
validity or invalidity known by us ? The first question 
refers to the conditions of origin (utpatti), while the second, 
to the conditions of ascertainment (jhapti) of truth and 
falsity.; 

Generally speaking, two possible answers may be given 
to the above two questions. First, it may be said that 
knowledge is both made and ascertained lo be valid or 
invalid by the same conditions which bring about that 
knowledge (jhdnasdmagrl). Secondly, it may be said that the 
truth or falsity of knowledge is both constituted and known 
by external conditions. On the first alternative, both truth 
and error would be self-evident (svatah). On the second 
alternative, neither truth nor falsehood could be self-evident, 
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but both must be evidenced by something else {paratah). 
Or, a distinction may be made between the two cases of 
truth and falsehood. It may thus be said that while the 
truth of knowledge is constituted and ascertained by intrinsic 
conditions (svatah), its falsity is made so by extrinsic 
conditions (paratah). Or, we may just reverse the order 
and say that while falsity is self-evident (svatah), truth 
requires evidence or proof by external conditions (paratah). 

Thus we come upon four alternative solutions of the 
problems set forth above. Each of these has been adopted 
and supported by one or other of the systems of Indian 
philosophy. Sarhkhya accepts the first alternative, namely, 
that both the validity and invalidity of knowledge are self- 
evident. The Nyaya is generally in favour of the second, 
viz. that neither validity nor invalidity is self-evident, but 
that both are constituted and known by external conditions. 
The Bauddhas support the view that falsity is self-evident 
in knowledge and that external conditions are necessary for 
truth, if there be any. TheMimaihsa and the Vedanta advo¬ 
cate the theory that all knowdedge has self-evident validity, 
while falsehood is due to certain extrinsic conditions.^ 


2. The Nyaya theory oj extrinsic validity and invalidity 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is just the 
manifestation (praMsa) of objects. As such, it is neutral 
to truth and falsehood. No knowledge is true or false on 
its own account, i. e. simply because it is produced by cer¬ 
tain specific causes (jnanasmnagrl). The truth or falsity 
of knowledge depends respectively on its conformity or non¬ 
conformity to objects or facts. A knowledge is true when 
it corresponds to the real nature and relations of its object; 
if not, it becomes false, provided it claims to be true. Thus 


1 Sanadarsanasamgraha, Chapter on Jaimini system. 
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truth and falsity are characters that appear to be added to 
knowledge which is indifferent to both, but may have either, 
according to special circumstances/ Hence the conditions 
of the validity or invalidity of knowledge must be different 
from and other than the conditions of the knowledge itself. 
If knowledge and its validity were conditioned by the same 
conditions, then error too would become valid knowledge. 
Even error is a form of knowledge and is conditioned by 
the conditions of the knowledge. Hence it should be 
as good as valid knowledge. That is, the validity of 
knowledge being conditioned by the conditions of knowled¬ 
ge itself, there cannot be any false knowledge. On the 
other hand, if knowledge and its invalidity were due to 
the same conditions, there can be no valid knowledge. 
Hence we must admit that the truth and falsity of know¬ 
ledge are due to different special conditions other than the 
conditions or specific causes of knowledge itself. 

What then are the special conditions of the validity 
and invalidity of knowledge ? According to the Nyaya, 
the validity of knowledge is due to the efficiency of the 
conditions of knowledge (Mranagum), while its invalidity 
is due to some deficiency in those conditions (karanadosa). 
The efficiency or deficiency of the conditions is constituted 
by certain positive factors. We cannot say that the effi¬ 
ciency of the conditions of knowledge is simply the absence 
of defects in them (do.sahhapa), or that deficiency means only 
the absence of efficient conditions (gmabhdva). Both effici¬ 
ency and deficiency stand for certain special positive conditions 
which modify the general conditions of knowledge and make 
it true and false respectively! In fact, the specific character 
of an effect {karyavisesa) is to be explained by some specific 
character of the cause (kdninai'ise^a). Truth as a specific 
character of some knowledge and falsity as another speci- 


1 Tatharthetarasadharano dbarmo bodtarupatvaui, NM., p. 169. 
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fic character of some other knowledge must therefore be 
due to different specific characters of the general conditions 
of knowledge.^ Thus the contact of an object with a sense 
organ is the general condition of perception. But its validity 
depends on such special conditions as the health of the 
sense organ, nearness of the object, sufficient light and 
sense-object contact. On the contrary, perception is invalid 
when its general conditions are modified or vitiated by 
such other special conditions as disease, distance, darkness 
and slender sense-object contact.^ Similar is the case with 
inference and other kinds of knowledge. Hence both the 
validity and invalidity of knowledge are conditioned by 
extrinsic conditions other than the conditions of knowled¬ 
ge itself (paratah utpattih). 

Next we come to the question of the ascertainment 
of validity and invalidity {pramanyd-pramdnyaniscaya). 
How is the validity or invalidity of knowledge known ? 
Are they known by the same conditions that constitute 
knowledge or by any other external conditions ? Generally 
speaking, the Naiyayikas maintain that the truth and 
falsity of knowledge are known by certain external condi¬ 
tions other than the conditions of knowledge itself 
{paratah prdmdnydprdmdnyajmpti). If the validity of 
knowledge be known intrinsically by the conditions of 
knowledge itself, there can be no doubt with regard to 
the validity of any knowledge. On the other hand, if the 
knowledge of invalidity be due to the conditions of know¬ 
ledge itself, there can be no wrong action. That is, if truth 
be self-evident, there need be no doubt and dispute about 
knowledge, and if falsehood be self-evident, there should be 
no illusion and disappointment. In fact, neither truth nor 
falsehood is known to belong to knowledge just at the time 

1 Poso’praMjaya janakab pramayiiatu gnpo bbavet, etc., Siddhanlakmviavan, 131 
prama jnanahetvatirjlitahetvadblaa karyyatve =ati tadvisesatvat apramavat, Kusum 
anjaW, pp. 2 .j7-09. 
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we have that knowledge. As a general rule, the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is known some time after the know¬ 
ledge itself has appeared.' 

What then are the external conditions of the knowledge 
of validity or invalidity of knowledge ? The Naiyayikas 
answer that both are known by inference. While know¬ 
ledge may be internally perceived, its validity or invalidity 
is to be inferred from such extrinsic conditions as its 
capacity or incapacity to produce successful activity 
{prarrttisdmarthya).^ Knowledge is known to he valid 
when it leads to successful activity in relation to its object 
We know objects by means of perception, inference, etc. 
This knowledge sets up certain psycho-physical reactions 
(pravrtti) in the knowing subject. The success of these 
reactions, i.e. their being duly connected with the expected 
object, is the evidence for the truth of the knowledge. Men 
sometimes act on wrong knowledge under the belief that it 
is true and arises out of valid conditions. The reason for this 
confusion between true and false knowledge is some point of 
similarity between the two. Even wrong knowledge is as 
good a cognition of objects with their general characters 
{sdmdnyaparicchedal’a) as right knowledge is such. So one 
is apt to be mistaken for the other, c But in such cases what 
distinguishes valid knowledge from the invalid is the test 
of successful activity. , A valid knowledge not only gives us 
a cognition of some object, but also leads to successful 
actions on the part of the knowing subject. An invalid 
knowledge, on the other hand, gives us a cognition of 
objects indeed, but it fails to lead to successful activity. 
If our knowledge does not correspond to its object, it can 
not be practically efficient in relation to it. In tbe cases 
of illusion, hallucination, dream, etc., our knowledge can- 

1 TC., I, pp. 184, 233 ; NM., pp. 160, 169 t. 

1 PramaEiyam hi 8amarthapravrttija.nakattvadaiiumeyam, NVTP., 1.1.1. 
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not be the basis of effective actions. The NaiySyikas, 
therefore, conclude that the truth of knowledge is not self- 
evident in it, but is evidenced or known by inference from 
successful activity. By successful activity, they mean the 
volitional experiences {arlhakriyajnana) of the expected 
object (phalajndna). The perception o< water in a certain 
place is known to be true when by acting on that perception 
we meet witli the expected water. Contrariwise, a 
knowledge is known to be invalid, when it is contradicted by 
subsequent volitional experiences (pravrttivisamvdda). That 
is, the invalidity of knowledge is inferred from the failure 
of the practical activities based on it. The perception of 
silver in a shell is known to be illusory because the act 
of picking up does not give the expected silver. Hence 
pravrttisdmarthya means that the object as cognised is found 
present when acted upon by us, i.e. it is given to 
volitional experience just as it was given to the corresponding 
cognitive experience.^ 

In the case of the knowledge of familiar objects 
(ahhydsadasdindna), we do not require the test of successful 
activity or conative satisfaction (pravrttisdmarthya). In 
this case it may seem at lirst sight that the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is self-evident (sratah). A habitual 
experience is known to be valid or invalid even before we 
proceed to act upon it and see if it leads to the expected 
object or not. It would therefore seem that the validity or 
invalidity of habitual experience need not be known by any 
inference and, as such, is self-evident. But here the 
Naiyayikas point out that it is a contradiction to say 
that the truth of the familiar is self-evident. The 
knowledge of the validity of familiar knowledge is 
conditioned by the conditions of its familiarity. The 
familiarity of knowledge means its similarity to previous 


> NM,, pp. 1.71-72, 
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knowledge. Hence if we have ascertained the validity of 
the previous knowledge, we may very well know the validity 
of the present familiar knowledge by an inference based on its 
similarity to the former {tajjatiyatva). What happens here 
is that the previous verification of knowledge by conative 
satisfaction becomes a determinant of similar subsequent 
knowledge. This shows that the validity or invalidity of 
such knowledge as is not new is known by inference based 
on essential similarity or generic identity. This inference 
is, in most cases, implicit and unconscious. But it is 
never absent. We may put it explicitly in tbe form of a 
syllogism like this : ‘ All knowledge of a known character is 
valid ; this knowledge is of that character; therefore this is 
valid.’ So too, mutatis mutandis, for the inference by 
which we know the invalidity of the knowledge of familiar 
objects.' Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that knowledge 
is both made true or false, and known to be true or false by 
certain external conditions other than those conditioning 
the knowledge itself. 

3. Objections to the theory answered hy the Nydya 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is not ascertained as 
true or false at its very inception. To have knowledge is 
not, at the same time, to know it as true or false. The 
validity or invalidity of knowledge is first known by us 
when we act upon that knowledge and see if the action is 
successful or not. But with regard to the test of conative 
satisfaction {pravrttisdmarthya) as a condition of tbe 
knowledge of tbe validity of knowledge, it may be asked : 
how do we know that the feeling of satisfaction is true and 
not false? The perception of water, for example, is to be 
known as valid when it leads to the volitional experience of the 

1 NM., p. m. 
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expected results {arthakriya'khyaphalainana). But how do 
we know that the volitional experience is valid? Does it 
not require to be validated by other conditions? If it does, 
there will be no end of the process of validation and the 
first perception of water cannot be completely verified. V 

To this question the Naiyayikas give two answers. First, 
it has been said that the experience of expected objects 
iphalajnana) does not ordinarily require any test of its 
validity, because there is no doubt about it or because there 
is the fulfilment of our purpose in it. As for instance, the 
first perception of water in a mirage requires to be tested 
because we have doubts about its validity, but that of a 
man going into water need not be further tested, since it is 
not infected by any doubt and it fulfils the man’s 
expectations. 

Secondly, the volitional experience of expected objects 
may, if necessary, be verified by certain special characteris¬ 
tics of it. Thus the visual perception of water may be 
validated by the expected tactual sensations of it, and the 
latter may be further confirmed by the experiences of 
bathing, washing, drinking, etc., which are usually associated 
with water. It may be urged here that a man has the 
whole series of experiences even in a dream. Hence it is at 
least theoretically possible that the first volitional experiences 
of water as well as those of its usual associates are as invalid 
as dream experiences. According to the Naiyayikas, this 
hypothesis is untenable. There is an obvious distinction 
between dream consciousness and waking experience. While 
the latter is clear and distinct, the former is confused and 
indistinct. Dreams have not the order and uniformity of 
our waking experiences. Dream experience is contradicted 
by waking perceptions. There cannot be any retrospection of 
dream cognitions (anuvyavasaya). What is cognised in 


1 NM., p. 172. 
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dream cannot be the object of a later dream cognition as 
something that was cognised. In dream ail things may be 
seen but none remembered as what has been previously seen. 
Hence the waking volitional experiences cannot be reduced 
to dream.^ 

The second objection against the Nyaya theory of 
extrinsic validity is that it involves the fallacy of reasoning 
in a circle (paraspardsraya). The knowledge of the vali¬ 
dity of knowledge is said to be conditioned by successful 
activity, which, in its turn, depends on the knowledge 
of validity. Successful activity depends on two conditions. 
First, it depends on a true knowledge of objects. Any 
knowledge of objects cannot make our actions successful. 
If it were so, even a wrong cognition of silver should lead 
to the actual attainment of it. Hence successful activity 
must always be due to a true knowledge of objects. 
Secondly, successful activity requires a right understanding 
of those objects as means to some end or good. We strive 
for certain objects only when we know them as the neces¬ 
sary conditions of realising some good. Such knowledge 
may, of course, be derived from inference. If the present 
objects are similar to other things which proved to be 
effective means in the past, we infer that these too will 
serve as means to the present end. This then implies that 
successful activity requires a valid knowledge of objects 
as means to some good. But we cannot know that we 
have a valid knowledge of objects unless we already know 
what the validity of knowledge means. Hence it seems 
that successful activity depends on the knowledge of vali¬ 
dity, while the knowledge of validity depends on successful 
activity. The two being thus necessarily interdependent, 
neither can be made the ground of the other, and so the 
validity of knowledge can never be known.^ 


1 NM., Ibid. 
NM., pp. 163 f. 
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The Naiyayikas meet the above objection with a just 
recognition of the difficulties raised in it. According to 
them, the validity of knowledge is not self-evident, but 
must be ascertained from certain external conditions. In 
the case of new objects of experience, such conditions are 
to be found in the success of the practical activities based 
on any knowledge. The validity of knowledge is to be 
known from its capacity to produce successful activity. 
Hence prior to any conative verification, the validity of 
knowledge remains doubtful. It is also true that a valid 
knowledge of objects is the basis of our successful actions 
in relation to them. An action cannot lead to the expect¬ 
ed results unless it is grounded on a true knowledge of 
some objects as means to some end. 

So far the Naiyayikas admit the contention of the 
critics. But they point out that this does not lead to the 
conclusion drawn by them. It does not follow that there 
can be no successful activity without prior knowledge of 
the validity of knowledge. A true knowledge of objects is 
by no means the necessary condition of our action (pravrtti) 
in relation to them. Any knowledge of objects, right or 
wrong, is the sufficient ground for producing certain modes 
of action on the part of the knowing subject. What 
happens generally is that we act even in the midst of un¬ 
certainty and that while acting we may have doubts as to 
the success of our actions. Even if it be true that to act 
for ends we must adopt means, it is not always necessary 
that we must have a true knowledge of the means of actions. 
A mere belief in the means as means will suffice for many 
voluntary actions.^ Again, successful activity may be 
dependent on a valid knowledge of objects. But this does 
not mean that we must have a knowledge of the validity 

1 Cf. Stebbing, Logic in Practice, p. 99 : “ Many of oiir mosb important actiona 
have to be performed in accordance with lieliefa of auch a kind (*. e. beliefs more likely 
to be true). ” 
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of the knowledge, by which it is conditioned. To act 
successfully we must have true knowledge as the basis 
of our activity. But we may have true knowledge even 
when we do not know that it is true. To have true 
knowledge is not necessarily to know the truth of that 
knowledge.^ 

Hence it follows that we can act when we have some 
knowledge of an object. The knowledge, by which our action 
is conditioned, may be true or false without our knowing it 
as true or false. If then we find that the action is successful, 
we come to know that the knowledge, on which it was 
based, is true. If, however, the action becomes unsuccess¬ 
ful, we are convinced that the knowledge, on which it was 
grounded, must have been false. All that is necessary for 
our actions is that we must believe in what we know, and 
not that we must verify it as true before we proceed to act. 

When we have ascertained the validity of knowledge 
in some cases, some perceptions and inferences, we may in 
other similar cases act with an assurance that we have a 
true knowledge of some objects and that the means of our 
actions are efficient. Here a present knowledge, a new 
perception or inference, is known to be valid by reason of 
its essential similarity with some past valid knowledge. 
So it may be said that prior to successful activity we know 
the validity of our knowledge. But even here it should be 
noted that the knowledge of validity is not the determinant 
or the cause {prayojaka) of practical activity. Such 
knowledge may precede activity but it is not a neces¬ 
sary condition of practical activity. If in the face 
of this, the critic insists that no successful activity 
is possible without previous knowledge of validity, the 
reply is that the critical activity itself must stop. The 
critic cannot be sure of the validity of his contention 


1 NM., p. 173. 
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without the attainment of success. Hence if the attain¬ 
ment of success presupposes knowledge of validity, there 
cannot be any contention at all. The contending will can 
have no logical justification. There is, therefore, no 
necessity of the knowledge of validity either for activity 
as such or for successful activity. The latter does not pre¬ 
suppose the former. Hence there is no fallacy of circular 
reasoning involved in the view that successful activity is 
the test of the truth of knowledge. 

The third objection against the Nyaya view of extrin¬ 
sic validity is that it involves the fallacy of argumentum ad 
infinitum {anavasthd). If the validity of a knowledge is to 
be known from an external source, i.e. by means of some 
other knowledge, then we shall have to prove the validating 
knowledge on other external grounds, and so on ad infini¬ 
tum. Thus we are to say that the validity of perception 
is known by inference, that of inference by comparison 
{upamdrm), that of the last by testimony, and that of tes¬ 
timony by still other methods of knowledge. Hence the 
methods of knowledge must be innumerable. It may be 
said that to prove the validity of knowledge we need not go 
beyond the four methods, but prove one individual perception 
or inference by another perception or inference. Even then 
we cannot avoid the difficulty of infinite regress. What 
will happen is that within the circle of the four metl ods of 
the Nyaya, the process of validation of one knowledge by 
another will go on for ever. Thus the perception of water 
may be known to be valid by inference from successful 
activity or essential similiarity. But how are we to know 
the validity of the validating inference ? It must be by 
some other perception or inference, and so on ad infinitum. 
To avoid this difficulty the Naiyayikas cannot say that 
while the validity of the primary knowledge is established 
by the secondary, that of the latter is self-evident, and so 
requires no verification. If the truth of the secondary 
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knowledge be self-evident, there is nothing to prevent the 
primary knowledge from having self-evident validity. 
Further, it will involve a surrender of the Naiyayika posi¬ 
tion that the validity of all knowledge is constituted and 
ascertained by external conditions. Hence it seems that 
on the Nyaya theory of validity, the process of the verifica¬ 
tion of knowledge will go on as an infinite chain of 
arguments, in which every link will hang on the next, but 
the last link is never to be found {anadiparampara)? 

To this the Naiyayikas reply that the validit of a 
knowledge must be known by extrinsic conditions wherever 
it is necessary to know it at all. But it is not always 
neces-ary to ascertain the validity of a knowledge. It be¬ 
comes necessary when any doubt as to its validity actually 
arises. Thus when we have the visual perception of water 
and have any doubt about its validity, we do of course 
ascertain it by inference from some successful activity, r. e. 
by touching or drinking the water. But the validity of 
the verifying experience requires no further examination 
or proof. There being no doubt about its validity we do 
not feel any necessity to prove or ascertain it. Hence 
the tactual perception of water validates the visual per¬ 
ception of it even when there is no ascertain¬ 
ment of its own validity. When however we have any 
doubt about the validity of the tactual perception, we must esta¬ 
blish it by other external conditions, such as the corrobora¬ 
ting testimony of different persons. Thus it follow's that 
to know the validity of a knowledge by external grounds, 
it is not necessary to know the validity of those grounds 
so long as they stand undoubted aiid uncontradicted 
{safiisayahhava). If any one still doubts that the validating 
ground may itself be valid or not, then w'e have an unmean¬ 
ing motiveless doubt which has no place in logic." 


1 TC., I, pp. 276-77; NM., pp. 162:?. 

2 NM., p. 173; TO., T. pp. 277-79, 282 f. 
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Lastly, the Nyaya discusses the sceptical contention that 
there cannot be any valid knowledge. By valid knowledge 
is meant such knowledge of objects as is due to some method 
of knowledge (pramana). But how is knowledge related 
to its object in the order of time? Does it precede or 
succeed or synchronize with the existence of its object 
(prameya) ? Knowledge cannot be said to precede its object, 
since no knowledge appears except as the knowledge of some 
object. Nor can we say that knowledge succeeds or follows 
its object. A thing becomes an object to us in so far as it 
is known. Tliere can be on object which is not the object 
of some knowledge. Without knowledge there is no object. 
If a thing can be an object independently of knowledge, 
there is no need of a method of knowledge for it. Nor 
again can we say that knowledge and the objects of know¬ 
ledge co-exist in time. If that were so, all objects of the 
world will be known at the same time, and there can be 
no desire to increase our knowledge of things. Further, 
this will contradict the Nyaya view of the serial order of 
cognitions, from which the existence of manas or the 
internal sense is inferred. Hence it follows that there can 
be neither knowledge nor a method of knowledge {pra¬ 
mana). ^ 

This is the sceptical objection against the possibility 
of knowledge as such. It denies the possibility of know¬ 
ledge on the ground that the reference of knowledge to its 
object is inexplicable in the order of time. To this we 
may of course say with Gfreen that, even if knowledge be taken 
as an event in time, its reference to the object is timeless, 
so that the question of the temporal relation between know¬ 
ledge and its object does not arise. The Naiyayikas, 
however, admit that knowledge refers to its object in the 
order of time. But they point out that the temporal order 


1 NB., 2. J. 8-11. 
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between knowledge and its object is indeterminate. It is 
not the case that knowledge must have a fixed temporal 
order of priority or posteriority or simultaneity with its 
object. Knowledge arises out of certain causes and refers 
to some objects. In some cases knowledge precedes the 
e-xistence of its object, as when we know something 
that is to happen in the future. In other cases the 
object as a physical thing or event may be said to precede 
our knowledge of it, as when we know that something was 
or had happened in the past. In still other cases knowledge 
and its object may be said to co-exist or to appear simultane¬ 
ously in time. This is illustrated by the perception of pre¬ 
sent facts and, still better, by introspective knowledge of 
mental contents. Hence the Naiyayikas maintain that tl e 
time-relation between knowledge and its object cannot be 
objectively determined as something unalterably fixed like 
that between cause and effect. It is a variable relation 
which is to be determined as of this or that kind by actual 
observation of the instance of knowledge in question. In 
fact, the same thing can, in different cases, be called the 
knowledge of object (pramfi), the object of knowledge 
(prameya) and the operative cause of knowledge (pramana), 
just as the same word may be subject and predicate in differ¬ 
ent relations and positions. Hence the question of the 
time-relation between knowledge and the object of knowledge 
does not necessarily lead to the denial of all knowledge. 
Further, scepticism, if it is to be consistent, cannot really 
deny the possibility of knowledge. To deny knowledge is to 
disbelieve it. But to disbelieve is to know that something is 
not true. Hence the denial of knowledge must liave a posi¬ 
tive basis in some kind of knowledge. But it is a contra¬ 
diction to deny knowledge by means of knowledge. This is 
the Naiyayika’s reductio ad absurdum of scepticism.^ 


13—(1117B) 
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4, Criticism of the Samkhya view of intrinsic validity 

and invalidity 

According to the Samkhya, truth and falsity are inherent 
in knowledge. A knowledge is both made true or false and 
known to be true or false by the conditions of the knowledge 
itself. Validity and invalidity cannot be produced in any 
knowledge ah extra, but must belong to it ah initio. The 
one is as much intrinsic or internally conditioned as the 
other. ‘ Hence knowledge must have validity or invalidity 
on its own account and, as such, these must be self-evident. 
This view follows from the Samkhya theory of immanent 
causality {satkaryavada). According to this, causation is 
only manifestation of the effect that potentially pre-exists in 
the cause, A cause can produce only that effect which is 
inherent in the causal complex. Otherwise, any cause will 
produce any effect, even the unreal and the fictitious. Hence 
the validity or invalidity of cognitions as causally determin¬ 
ed effects must be regarded as somehow inherent in the cog¬ 
nitions. This means that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in knowledge. Thus the validity and invalidity of know¬ 
ledge are self-evident.^ 

The Sarnkhya view has been criticised by the Nyaya and 
the Mimamsa. The latter points out that the theory of 
causality, on which the Saihkhya view of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge rests, is itself untenable. Causation 
or effectuation has no meaning if what is caused is pre-exist¬ 
ent and so need not really be caused or produced. Causation 
must be a process of real effectuation, i.e. it must be the 
production of the new or the previously non-existent effect. 
Further, it is a contradiction to say that both validity and 
invalidity belong to the same thing, namely, knowledge. 
How can such contradictory characters belong to the same 


1 SD. & sc., p. 20; NM., p, 160. 
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thing ? It cannot be said that while validity is intrinsic to 
valid knowledge, invalidity is intrinsic to invalid knowledge. 
Apart from any external conditions, a knowledge cannot 
determine itself either as valid or invalid. If validity and 
invalidity are equally intrinsic to knowledge, it must have 
both at the same time.' The Naiyayikas reject the Saihkhya 
view on the ground that it fails to account for the failure of 
practical activities (pravrttivisamvada). If the validity of 
knowledge be self-evident, there cannot be unsuccessful 
activity. If its invalidity be self-evident, there cannot be 
any activity at all. The cognition of silver in a shell must 
be either valid or invalid. If it is valid and known to be 
valid by itself, then the act of picking it up should not lead 
to disappointment. On the other hand, if it is invalid and 
known to be invalid by itself, no one should strive to pick it 
up. But illusions and disappointments are ordinary and 
frequent experiences of life. Hence neither the validity nor 
the invalidity of knowledge is intrinsic and self-evident.^ > 

5. Criticism of the Bauddha theory of intrinsic invalidity 
and extrinsic validity 

According to the Buddhists, all knowledge is invalid by 
its very nature. The validity of knowledge consists in its 
capacity to produce successful action. Hence prior to any 
successful activity every knowledge is to be treated as in¬ 
valid. We cannot say that validity belongs to knowledge 
simply because it has come to be, or has appeared. In that 
case, error will have to be regarded as valid knowledge, 
because error too appears as a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge has been produced does not necessarily mean that 
there is in it a true cognition of the object, since the 


1 SD. & SC., pp. 20-21; Manameyodaya, p. 76. 
’NM.,p. 160 jTC., I, p. 184. 
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knowledge is liable to contradiction. Hence we are to say 
that invalidity belongs to knowledge at its inception and its 
validity is due to the negation of invalidity by exter¬ 
nal conditions. In fact, the (juestion of truth and falsity 
does not arise so long as we art', concerned with mere belief. 
We may know things and believe in them without knowing 
whether the belief is true or false. The question of the 
validity of knowledge arises first when a certain belief 
is contradicted and we apprehend its invalidity. Hence in 
logic we must start with the invalidity of knowledge. 

From a sceptical or rather critical standpoint, the Bud¬ 
dhists take all knowledge as intrinsically invalid and treat 
validity as an extrinsic character which knowledge comes to 
have by way of conative verification (pravrttisamarthya). 
According to them, the truth of knowledge is constituted by 
successful activity. Hence it follows that prior to success¬ 
ful activity, knowledge is not-true. When any knowledge 
leads to successful activity we know that it is not not-true, 
i.e. it is true. So the Buddhists give a negative definition 
of truth as what is not false (aoisamvadakam) and conclude 
that falsity is intrinsic and truth extrinsic to knowledge. ’ 

The Naiyayikas reject the Bauddha view of intrinsic 
invalidity on the ground that it cannot account for unsuc¬ 
cessful practical activity (pravrttivisamvdda). If the invali¬ 
dity of knowledge be self-evident, why should a man run 
after the false, knowing that it is false. Hence there can¬ 
not be any practical reaction in connection with illusion. 
Again, if the invalidity of knowledge be due to defects in 
the conditions of knowledge and be known through 'contra¬ 
diction, it cannot be held that it is intrinsically conditioned 
and self-evident. That invalidity is due to certain extra 
conditions (karanadosa) must needs be admitted. Invalidity 
is not merely the absence of validity, but a positive character 


1 NBT., pp. 3 f. 
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of such forms of knowledge as doubt and error. Hence it 
must be due to some positive conditions other than the 
causes of knowledge. As such invalidity is not intrinsic to 
knowledge.’ 

6. Criticism of the Mlmamsd theory of intrinsic validity 
and extrinsic invalidity 

According to the Miraarhsa and the Vedanta, the valid¬ 
ity of knowledge is due to conditions that are intrinsic to 
knowledge, and the knowledge of validity is due to the 
condition of knowledge itself. This means that knowledge 
is both made valid and known to be valid by its own intrin¬ 
sic conditions. 

It is the very nature of knowledge to reveal its object. 
There is no knowledge which does not manifest the nature 
of some object. Hence it follows that knowledge requires 
no other conditions than itself in order to reveal its object. 
It cannot fail to give us truth if it is to be knowledge at all. 
For how can it reveal its object without being true? So we 
see that knowledge must be valid by its very nature, i.e. 
the very conditions which condition knowledge must also 
condition its validity, vlt cannot be said that knowledge is a 
neutral cognition and that validity and invalidity are its 
adventitious characters. There is no such thing as a neutral 
or characterless cognition. Every cognition must be either 
valid or invalid. There is no third alternative here. A cog¬ 
nition which is neither valid nor invalid is not a fact but a 
fiction As for doubt (sarhsaya), we are to say that it is not 
a neutral cognition, but a form of invalid knowledge.- Fur¬ 
ther, if knowledge is not valid on its own account, it can 
never be made valid on account of any external 
condition. For the validating condition must itself be valid- 
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ated by other conditions, and these again by still other 
conditions and so on ad infinitum. This means that the 
validity of knowledge cannot be finally established. Hence 
we must either say that knowledge is valid by its very 
nature or deny that there is any valid knowledge at all. The 
validity of knowledge must thus he conditioned by the con¬ 
ditions of knowledge itself, i.e. it must be intrinsic to 
knowledge. The only external condition for validity is the 
negative one of the absence of vitiating factors {dosdbhdva). 
But this does not mean that validity is externally condi¬ 
tioned, since the absence of a thing is not a positive factor 
that contributes anything towards the validity of know¬ 
ledge. The absence of vitiating conditions accounts for the 
absence of invalidity and not for the positive fact of validity. 
There is no evidence for any positive external condition 
like special efficacy of the conditions of knowledge {kdrakati- 
riktatadgataguna). So we are to say that the validity of 
knowledge is due to the conditions of knowledge itself {sva- 
rupasthitahetuja), i.e. it is intrinsic to knowledge.’ 

Similarly, the validity of knosvledge must be known from 
the conditions of knowledge itself. A true knowledge is by 
itself known to be true. It docs not require anything else 
to show its truth. In fact, the ti-uth of knowledge cannot 
be known from any externai condition. We cannot know 
it from any special efficacy in the conditions of knowledge 
(kdranaguna). There is no such thing as a special potency 
of the causes of knowledge. Even if there were such a 
thing, it cannot he known, since it must pertain to the 
sense-organs and, as such, must be supersensible. Nor can 
we know validity from the experience of non-contradiction 
{bddhakdbhdvajmna). ^Non-contradiction cannot be a test 
of the truth of knowledge. When we speak of non-contra¬ 
diction we must mean either of two things, namely, that 

1 VP., Oh, VI ; SD„ pp. 20, 21. 48. 
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there is no contradiction for the present or that tliere can¬ 
not be a contradiction at any time. But to know that tliere 
is non-contradiction for the present is not to know that the 
knowledge must be valid. For what is not noiv contradict¬ 
ed may be and often is contradicted in the future. That 
there cannot be a contradiction at any time is what we can 
never know unless we become omniscient. Absolute non¬ 
contradiction is therefore an impracticable test of truth. Nor 
again can the validity of knowledge be known from its 
coherence with some other knowledge {samvada). For this 
will lead to infinite regress. How can we know that there is 
real coherence between two cases of knowledge? How again 
do we know that the second knowledge, with which the first 
coheres nnd by which it is tested, is itself valid? To prove 
the validity of the second we must show its coherence with 
a third and so on ad infinituin. Or, if we stop anywhere 
and say that the last knowledge or the system of knowledge 
as a whole has self-evident validity, there is no reason why 
the first knowledge cannot be said to have the same self- 
evident truth. It cannot also be said that the coherence of 
knowledge consists in the volitional experience of expected 
results. The mere experience of desired objects is no evi¬ 
dence of the validity of knowledge. In dream we have vivid 
experiences of many desired things. This however does not 
make dream a valid knowledge at all. Thus we see that 
there cannot be any extraneous test of the validity of 
knowledge, like correspondence, coherence, non-contradiction 
or pragmatic utility. Hence knowledge must test or 
certify its own truth, i.e. the validity of knowledge is 
self-evident.^ 

As to invalidity or falsity, the Mlmarhsakas and the 
Vedantists hold that it is extrinsic to knowledge. 
While truth is organic to knowledge, falsity is accidental 


I VP. & so., ibid .; NM., pp. 16'2-65, 
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and externally conditioned. Thus the invalidity of knowledge 
is due to some defects in the conditions of knowledge 
{karanadosa). It is only when certain defects vitiate its 
natural conditions that knowledge fails in its purpose, 
namely, the attainment of truth. So invalidity is condi¬ 
tioned by conditions other than those of the knowledge 
itself. Similarly, the knowledge of invalidity depends on 
such external conditions as the experience of contradiction 
and the knowledge of vitiating conditions. This means 
that knowledge per se is valid. If in any case it is rejected 
as false, that is only because it fails to lead up to certain 
expected results {viparltavyavahdraja), and not because it 
fails to reveal its object. Every knowledge is intrinsically 
valid. When any knowledge is, as a matter of practical 
usage (vijavahdra), called false, that is either because it is 
contradicted by some other knowledge or because it is 
perceived to arise from certain defects in its natural 
conditions. The invalidity of knowledge is thus both 
constituted and known by external conditions other than 
the conditions of knowledge itself.' 

In some cases it may so happen that when one knowledge 
is contradicted by another, we may have some doubt with 
regard to the second invalidating knowledge and require a 
third knowledge to resolve the doubt. But even here we 
are not involved in an infinite regress and bound to give up 
the idea of the intrinsic validity of knowledge. If the 
third knowledge is consistent with the first, then the 
intrinsic validity of the latter remains established as before. 
What the third knowledge does is not to validate the first 
by reason of its coherence with it, but to dispel the false 
doubt raised by the second contradicting knowledge. If, 
on the other hand, the third is consistent with the second, 
it confirms the sense of contradiction and the first is known 


* Ibid. 
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to be invalid. Here the invalidity of the first is known 
through something other than itself. That the third is 
consistent with the second does not mean that it validates 
the second. It means only that the doubt attaching to the 
second is dispelled by its coherence with the third. Hence 
it follows that every knowledge validates itself through 
itself and is invalidated by some other knowledge. That 
is, validity is intrinsic to all knowledge, while invalidity is 
extrinsic and accidental.* 

Tne Naiyayikas reject the first part of the Mimamsa 
theory, namely, that knowledge is both made valid and 
known to be valid by its own intrinsic conditions. The 
validity of knowledge cannot be due to the conditions of 
knowledge as such. If that were so, there could not be any 
invalid knowledge, since even invalid knowledge arises from 
the conditions of knowledge. In fact a valid cognition is 
more than a cognition as such. Hence it must be due to 
some special character of the general conditions of knowledge 
just as an invalid cognition is due to some positive factors 
that vitiate the general conditions of knowledge. The mere 
absence of vitiating factors cannot account for the 
positive character of validity. Tlius the validity of percep¬ 
tion is due not merely to the absence of vitiating factors 
like the diseased condition of the sense-organ, but to such 
positive factors as the healthy condition of the sense-organ, 
etc. Similarly, in all other cases the validity of knowledge 
is due to some special auxiliary conditions in the specific 
causes of knowledge (karanaguna). Such special conditions 
may not be always perceived, but they may be known from 
other sources, like inference and testimony. The special 
efiBcacy of the sense-organs may be known from the medical 
sciences. Further, if the validity of knowledge be due 
simply to the absence of vitiating conditions, its invalidity 


1 NM., pp. 166-67. 
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may also be said to be due to the absence of efficacious 
conditions. As such, we need not say that invalidity is due 
to external conditions. Again, on the Mimaiiisa view, all 
knowledge being intrinsically valid, the distinction between 
truth and falsehood becomes insignificant. We should not 
speak of any knowledge as invalid. It cannot he said that 
when any knowledge turns out to be false, it altogether 
ceases to be knowledge or cognition. A wrong knowledge 
is as good a cognition as a true one. So, if cognition per se 
be true, there cannot be any wrong cognition. But that 
there are wTong cognitions, illusions, and hallucinations is 
an undeniable fact. So it must be admitted that both 
validity and invalidity are externally conditioned.^ 

Similary, no knowledge is by itself known to be valid, 
i.e. the validity of knowledge is not self-evident. Thus 
the cognition of blue does not cognise its truth or validity 
at the same time that it cognises the blue colour. It does 
not even cognise itself immediately as a cognition of 
blue, far less as a valid cognition of blue. On the Bhatta 
view, a cognition is not immediately cognised, but is known 
mediately by inference. If so, the validity of knowledge can 
not be immediately known by itself. Nor can we say that 
with every cognition there follows immediately another 
cognition which cognises the validity of the first. With the 
perception of blue, for example, we do not find another 
cognition immediately following it and cognising its validity 
or invalidity. There is no introspective evidence for a 
secondary cognition of validity appearing immediately after 
the primary cognition of an object. Even if there were such, 
the validity of knowledge will not be self-evident but 
evidenced by another knowledge. Further, if the invalidity 
of knowledge be known from its contradiction, we are to say 
that its validity is known from the absence of contradiction. 


1 NM„ pp. 170-71; 8M., 131-36, 
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On the other hand, if we accept the Prabhakara view 
that knowledge is self-manifest and guarantees its own 
truth without reference to anything else, we do not 
see how there can be doubt and suspicion, or how 
there can be any failure of practical activity. Since 
validity is inherent and self-evident in knowledge, every 
knowledge must carry in it an assurance of its truth and 
we should have no doubt. Similarly, every knowledge 
being true and known to be true by itself, there cannot 
be any disappointment in practical life. But doubts and 
disappointments are very common experiences of life. If it 
be said that doubt arises out of contradiction between two 
cognitions and is resolved by a third cognition, we are 
forced to give up the idea of self-evident validity. The 
third cognition may not constitute the validity of the first 
by reason of its coherence with it, but it at least condi¬ 
tions our knowledge of its validity. So the validity of one 
knowledge is known by another knowledge. In fact 
knowledge only reveals its object. To know that it is 
valid, i.e. it truly reveals the object, we must have some 
extraneous test like coherence with volitional experience 
or some accredited past knowledge. Hence the validity 
of knowledge must be known from external conditions.^ 

It will appear from the above discussion that the 
Naiyayikas are not prepared to accept the theory of intrinsic 
validity. That truth is intrinsic to and self-evident in all 
knowledge is not admitted by them. But that the truth 
of some cases of knowledge is self-evident is admitted by 
some Naiyayikas. There is on this point a difference of 
opinion between the ancient and the modern exponents of 
the Nyaya. The older Naiyayikas insist that a proof of 
the validity of any knowledge requires the exclusion of other 
suggested possibilities contrary to it. Hence we find that 
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tDey try to establish the validity of every knowledge by 
external grounds, even at the risk of an infinite regress. 
To prove the validity of knowledge we need not go beyond 
perception, inference, comparison and testimony. But 
one perception or inference must be proved by another 
individual perception or inference. Hence the same 
knowledge may sometimes be proved by another and some¬ 
times taken to prove another (pradipaprakasavat). This 
seems to be a more empirical and common-sense view of the 
validity of human knowledge.^ 

Later Naiyayikas however do not insist that every 
knowledge must be tested and proved before we can accept 
its validity. According to them, the validity of knowledge 
need not be proved if there is not the slightest doul)t about 
it (samsaydbhdva). Its validity is practically self-evident 
so long as it is not contradicted. A motiveless doubt of a 
possible contradiction is of no account. To say that a 
knowledge is evidently valid it is not necessary to prove its 
infallibility or to exclude all other possibilities contrary 
to it. So if there be such knowledge as cannot reasonably 
be doubted we are to say that it has self-evident truth. 
Of course, when any doubt or dispute arises as to its truth, 
we must prove it by some extraneous test. Among such 
cases of knowledge the Naiyayikas include logical inference 
and comparison, and cognition of the resemblance between 
two cognitions (imnagatasddrSyajmna), cognition of cog¬ 
nition or self-consciousness (anuvyavasdya), and cognition 
of anything as something or as a mere subject (dharmi- 
jndna). Inference and comparison (iipanidna) as logical 
methods are based on some necessary relation between two 
terms, namely, a mark and the marked (hetu and sddhya), 
a name and its denotation (samjna and samjnl) respectively. 
Hence knowledge by inference and comparison is known as 


‘ NB., 2. ].. 17-19. 
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necessary knowledge. These become the content of self- 
conscious knowledge and, as such, their validity is self- 
evident. Similarly, the cognition of a cognition or aware¬ 
ness of awareness, the cognition of the similarity between 
cognitions and the cognition of anything as a mere subject 
are all cases of self-conscious knowledge. In these we not 
only know something but also know that we know it. 
That is, we know that something is known. Hence these 
cases of knowledge also are necessary knowledge having 
self-evident validity.^ 

In the case of sense-perception and testimony, how¬ 
ever, there cannot be any self-evident validity. These are 
not based on any necessary relation between two terras. 
There is no necessary relation between sense-perception and 
its object or between words and their meanings. Hence 
we cannot say that to know anything by external percep¬ 
tion or testimony is also to know that we know it. These 
cannot be the content of self-conscious knowledge and 
their validity is not self-evident.^ 

It should however be noted here that with the 
Naiyayikas the self-evident validity of some cases of know¬ 
ledge does not exclude their liability to error. For the 
Mimamsaka and the Vedantist, the self-evident character 
of a truth means its infallibility which excludes the possi¬ 
bility of any falsification, so that error pertains not to truth 
but to its applications {vyavahdra). For the Naiyayikas, 
how-ever, even necessary truths are empirical and so require 
confirmation by fresh applications {i.e. pravrttisdmarthya), 
whenever necessary. But they are different in status from 
ordinary observation and generalisation. They possess the 


1 Anuraanasja . . . nirastasamastavyabbioarasarikasya svata eva priimanya- 

mamiiDpyavyabhicarilingasamiitthatvat, etc., NVT., pp. 12-13; anumanopamana- 
nuvyavasayadharirii’nanaDaraapi . . . svata eva prannanyagraha, etc., NVTP., pp. 
119-20; vide aUo TC., i,pp. 277-79,282-84. 

* Pratyaksasabdavijnanayoriia Bvatu 'vyabhicaragraha iti, etc., NVT., ibid. 
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highest degree of certainty which is humanly attainable. 
Still they may change if, as Hobhouse has said, the constitu¬ 
tion of the world changeth. Hence the Nyaya conception 
of the self-evident validity of some knowledge is different 
from the Mlraiimsa and Vedanta view of the self-evident 
validity of all knowledge. 


7. Indian and Western theories of truth 

Here we propose to examine the Indian theories of 
truth, as explained above, in the light of parallel Western 
theories. With regard to truth there are two main ques¬ 
tions, namely, how truth is constituted, and how truth is 
known. The first question relates to the nature of truth 
and the answers to it give us the definitions of truth The 
second question refers to the ascertainment of truth and 
the answers to it give us the tests or criteria of truth. 

With regard to these two questions there seem to 
be two possible answers. Thus it may be said that truth 
is a self-evident character of all knowledge. Every know¬ 
ledge is true and known to be true by its very nature. 
Knowledge does not depend on any external conditions 
either to be made true or to be known as true. This is 
the theory of the intrinsic validity {svatah pramdnya) of 
knowledge as advocated by the Samkhya, Mimamsa and 
Advaita Vedanta systems of Indian Philosophy. According 
to the last two scliools, the truth of knowledge consists 
just in its being uncontradicted {abadhita). The absence 
of contradiction, however, is not a positive but a negative 
condition of truth. Knowledge is both made true and 
known to be true by its own internal conditions. It is 
only falsehood that is externally conditioned. So truth 
is self-evident, while falsity requires to be evidenced by 
external grounds. The Samkhya goes further than this. 
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It maintains tliat both truth and falsehood are internally 
conditioned and immediately known, i.e. are self-evident. 

There is no exact parallel to the above theory of truth 
in Western philosophy. It is true that in modern 
European philosophy knowledge, in the strict sense, is 
always taken to mean true belief. But truth or validity 
is not regarded as intrinsic to all knowledge, independently 
of all external conditions. It is in the writings of Professor 
L. A. Reid, a modern realist wlio owns no allegiance to 
the current schools of realism, that we find some approach 
to the view that truth is organic to knowledge. Hut even 
Reid makes it conditional on knowledge efficiently fulfilling 
its function, namely, the apprehension of reality as it is 
He tliinks that truth is nothing else but knowledge doing 
its job. Thus he says ; “Truth is, indeed, simply, . . . 
the quality of knowledge perfectly fulfilling its functions.’’ 
Again he observes: “If knowledge were not transitive, 
if we were not in direct contact, joined with reality, then 
all our tests, coherence, correspondence, and the rest, 
would be worthless.’’ ' Here truth is admitted to be a 
natural function of knowledge, but not as inherent and 
self-evident in ill knowledge. •'Tn the theory of intuition- 
ism, w^e find a close approach to tlie view of self-evident validi¬ 
ty To the question ‘How do we know that a belief is true 
or valid ? ’ intuitionism has a simple answer to give, 
namely, that we know it immediately to be such. As 
Hobhouse puts the matter: “Intuitionism has a royal 
way of cutting this, and indeed most other knots : for 
it has but to appeal to a perceived necessity, to a clear 
idea, to the inconceivability of the opposite, all of which 
may be known by simply attending to our own judgment, 
and its task is done.’’^ Among intuitionists, Lossky 
has made an elaborate attempt to show that truth and 

' Ij. a. Reid, Knowledge and Truth, pp. 185, 199, 204. 

2 Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 488. 
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falsity are known through an immediate consciousness of 
their objectivity and subjectivity respectively. For him, 
truth is the objective and falsity the subjective appearance 
of the object. But how do we know that the one is objec¬ 
tive and the other is subjective ? The answer given by 
Lossky as also by Lipps is that we have “an immediate 
consciousness of subjectivity ’’ and “ an immediate conscious¬ 
ness of objectivity.’’) To quote Lossky’s own words : 
“It is in this consciousness of objectivity and subjectivity, 
and not ... in the laws of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle, that our thought has a real and 
immediate guide in its search for truth.’’ * 

It should be remarked here that the above theories 
of self-evident truth or intrinsic validity give us a rather 
jejune and untenable solution of the logical problem of 
truth. They leave no room for the facts of doubt and 
falsehood in the sphere of knowledge. But any theory 
of truth which fails to explain its correlate, namely, false¬ 
hood, becomes so far inadequate. Further, it makes a 
confusion between psychological belief and logical certainty. 
Psychologically a wrong belief may be as firm as a right 
one. But this does not mean that there is no distinction 
between the two. Subjective certitude, as such, cannot 
be accepted as a test of truth.N It is true that the theory of 
intrinsic validity does not appeal to any test of truth 
other than the truth itself. It assumes that the truth 
of knowledge is self-evident, and that we cannot think 
of the opposite. In fact, however, there is no such self- 
evident truth. It is only in the case of the self that we 
can speak of self-evidence in this sense. The self is a 
self-manifesting reality. It is manifest even in any doubt 
or denial of its reality. Hence self-evidence belongs 
really to the self only. It is on the analogy of the sell 


1 Lossky, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, pp. 227-29. 
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that we speak of the self-evideoice of any other truth. A 
truth is self-evident in so far as it has the evidence of 
the self or is evident like the self. But as we have just 
said, there is no such self-evident truth other than the 
self itself. In the case of any other truth, we can always 
think of the opposite in a sensible way. That ‘ two and 
two make five’ is not as nonsensical as ‘abracadabra.’ 
Even if the opposite of a certain belief be inconceivable, 
it does not follow that the belief is infallible. What was 
once inconceivable is now not only conceivable but perfectly 
true. Hence we cannot say that self-evident validity is 
intrinsic to ail knowledge. 

The second answer to the question ‘ How is truth 
constituted and known ?’ leads us to the theory of extrinsic 
validity (paratah pramanya). According to this, the 
truth of any knowlenge is both constituted and known by 
certain external conditions. As a general rule, the validity 
of knowledge is due to something that is not inherent 
in it. So also the knowledge of validity depends on certain 
extraneous tests. Validity is thus assigned to one knowledge 
on the ground of some other knowledge. This is the theory 
of extrinsic validity as advocated by the Nyaya and the 
Bauddha systems. ( In Western philosophy, the correspon¬ 
dence, the coherence and the pragmatist theories of truth 
all come under the doctrine of extrinsic validity. In each 
of them the truth of knowledge is made to depend on 
certain external conditions other than the knowledge 
itself. According to almost all realists, old and new, 
it is correspondence to facts that constitutes both the 
nature and the test of truth.* Of course, some realists 
differ from this general position and hold a different 
view of the matter. Thus Alexander^ makes coherence the 

' Vide The New Realism and Essays in Critical Realism^ 

2 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 11, pp. 251 f. 
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ground of truth. But in speaking of coherence as determin¬ 
ed hy reality, he accepts indirectly the theory of corre¬ 
spondence. Reid,^ on the otlier hand, treats correspondence 
to the given only as a test of truth. ( RusselP defines truth in 
terms of correspondence and accepts coherence as a test of 
some truths, while others are said to be self-evident. In the 
philosophy of objective idealism,''* coherence in the sense of the 
systematic unity of all experiences is made both the ground 
and the test of truth, i The truth consists in the coherence of 
all experiences as one self-maintaining and all-inclusive sys¬ 
tem. It is in this sense that Bosanquet* says that ‘ the truth 
is the whole and it is its own criterion. Truth can only be 
tested by more of itself.’ Hence any particular knowledge is 
true in so far as it is consistent with the whole body of ex¬ 
perience. (3n this view, the truth of human knowledge be¬ 
comes relative, since coherence as the ideal of completed ex¬ 
perience is humanly unattainable. B’or pragmatism,® truth is 
both constituted and known by practical utility. The truth 
of knowledge consists in its capacity to produce practically 
useful consequences. So also the method of ascertaining 
truth is just to follow the practical consequences of a belief 
and see if they have any practical value. With this brief 
statement of the realistic, the idealistic and the pragmatist 
theories of truth, we proceed to examine the Buddhist and 
the Nyaya theories of extrinsic validity. 

From what we have said before it is clear that the 
Buddhists adopt the pragmatist theory of truth and reality. 
For them, practical efficiency is the test of both truth and 
reality. The real is what possesses practical efficiency 

1 Knowledge and Truth, Chap. VIII. 

® Problems of Philosophy, Chaps. XII, XIII ; Our Knowledge yf the External 
World, p. 68 ; The Analysis of Mind, p. 165. 

3 Vide Joachim, The Nature of Truth, Chap. HI. 

< Logic, Vol. II, pp. 265-67. 

5 James, Pragmatism, L'‘ct. VI: Perry. Present Philosophical Tendencies^ 
Pts. IV, V, 
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(arthakriya) and the true is the useful and so practically 
efficient {arthakriydsdmarthya). But the pragmatic concep¬ 
tion of truth is embarrassed by serious difficulties. The 
Nyaya criticism of the Bauddha conception of pramdna has 
brought out some of these difficulties. Here we may note 
that to reduce the true to the useful is to make it almost 
meaningless. It is by no means the case that truth is only 
a matter of practical utility. The atomic and the electron 
theories o' matter make very little difference in our practical 
life. Similarly, the different theories of truth involve no 
great difference in their practical consequences. But in the 
absence of any other test than that of practical utility we 
cannot say which one is true and which is false. Further, 
there are certain beliefs which are admittedly wrong but 
which are otherwise useful for certain purposes of life. But 
no one would claim any truth for a wrong belief on account 
of its practical utility. Hence the Buddhist and the 
pragmatist theories of truth cannot be accepted as sound and 
satisfactory. 

The Nyaya theory of truth, it will be seen, combines 
the correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist 
theories with certain modifications. According to it, the 
truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence with 
obiective facts, while coherence and practical utility are the 
tests of truth in such cases in which we require a test. It 
defines the truth of all knowledge as a correspondence of 
relations {tadvati tatprakdraka). To know a thing is to 
judge it as having such-and-such a character. This know¬ 
ledge of the thing will be true if the thing has really such- 
and-such a character ; if not, it will be false. The Nyaya 
view of correspondence is thus different from the new 
realistic idea of structural correspondence or identity of 
contents.^ That knowledge corresponds to some object does 


1 


Cf, Chapter III, Sec. 3, above. 
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not, for the Naiyayika, mean that the contents of the object 
bodily enter into consciousness and become its contents. 
When, for example, I know a table, the table as a physical 
existent does not figure in my consciousness. This means 
only that I judge something as having the attribute of 
‘ tableness ’ which really belongs to it. There is a subjec¬ 
tive cognition of a physical object. The one corresponds 
to the other, because it determines the object as it is, and 
does not itself become what it is. If it so became the 
object itself, there would be nothing left on the subjective 
side that might correspond to the physical object. Nor again 
does the Nyiiya follow the critical realist’s idea of correspon¬ 
dence between character-complexes, referred to the object by 
the knowing mind, and those actually belonging to the object. 
When we know anything we do not first apprehend a certain 
logical essence or a character-complex and then refer it to 
the thing known. Our knowledge is in direct contact with 
the object. In knowing the object we judge it as having a 
relation to certain characters or attributes. Our knowledge 
will be true if there is correspondence between the relation 
asserted in knowledge, and that existing among facts. Thus 
my knowledge of a conch-shell as white is true because there 
is a real relation between the two corresponding to the 
relation affirmed by me. On the other hand, the perception 
of silver in a shell is false because it asserts a relation 
between the two, which does not correspond to a real rela¬ 
tion between them.^ 

Wnile truth consists in correspondence, the criterion 
of truth is, for the Nyaya, coherence in a broad sense 
(samvada). But coherence does not here mean anything 


1 Cj. '* Smith’s judgment that it is the light of a ship is true just because ‘ it,' 
the light, is in fact so related to a real ship. Jones’ judgment (that it is the 
light of a star), on the other hand, is false, because this thought is not an 
apprehension of the existing present complex fact, light-belonging-to-ship.”—Reid, 
Knowledge and Truth, pp, 209-10. 
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of the kind that objective idealism means by it. The Nyaya 
coherence is a practical test and means the harmony be¬ 
tween cognitive and conative experiences (pravrttisdmar- 
thya) or between different kinds of knowledge -{tajjatlyatva). 
That there is truth in the sense of correspondence cannot, 
as a general rule, be known directly by intuition. We 
know it by inference from the fact that the knowledge in 
question coheres with other experiences of the same object 
as also with the general system of our knowledge. Thus 
the perception of water is known to be valid when different 
ways of reaction or experiment give us the same experience 
of \vater. It is this kind of coherence that Alexander 
accepts as a test of truth when he says: “If truth is 
tested by reference to other propositions, the test is not one 
of correspondence to reality but of whether the proposition 
tested is consistent or not with other propositions.’’^ 
Hobhouse* also means the same thing by ‘consilience’ as 
a measure of validity. According to him, validity belongs 
to judgments as forming a consilient system. Of course, 
he admits that such validity is relative and not absolute, 
since the ideal of a complete system of consilient judgments 
is unattainable. The Nyaya idea of samvada or coherence 
may be better explained as a combination of Eeid’s methods 
of correspondence and coherence. If we take the judgment 
‘ that is the light of a ship,’ we can test its truth by what 
Reid calls the correspondence method “ of approaching the 
light and seeing a ship.’’ This is exactly what the Nyaya 
means by prarirttNdmartkya or successful activity. Or, we 
can employ, so says Reid, the cheaper coherence method 
“of comparing this knowledge with other kinds of knowledge 
and see if it is consistent with them.’’ ® In this we have 
the Nyaya method of testing one knowledge by reference to 

' Space, Time and Deity, Vo!. II, p 262. 

• The Theory of Knowledge, pp. 499-500. 

3 Knowledge and Truth, pp. 203-4, 211-12. 
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some other valid knowledge {tajjatiyatva). But the Nyaya 
goes further than this and accepts practical utility also as a 
test of truth. Thus the validity of the perception of water 
may be known from correspondence and coherence in the 
above sense. But it may be further known from the 
satisfaction of our practical needs or the fulfilment of our 
practical purposes in relation to water, such as drinking bath¬ 
ing, washing, etc. But the Nyaya never admits the pragmat¬ 
ist contention that the truth of any knowledge is constituted 
by its utility or serviceableness. Knowledge is made true 
by its correspondence to some reality or objective fact. It 
is true not because it is useful, but it is useful because it 
is already true. Hence truth consists in correspondence and 
is tested by coherence and practical efficiency 

But from the standpoint of the modern Nyaya, all truths 
do not require to be tested. Some truths are known as 
such without any test or confirmation. These are mani¬ 
festly necessary and so self-evident truths. Here the Nyaya 
view has some affinity with Bussell’s theory of truth. ^ In 
both, truth is defined by correspondence to fact, but in 
different ways. Although truth is thus externally condi¬ 
tioned, some truths are admitted by both to be self-evident. 
For the Nyaya, however, such truths are only necessary 
truths or what Bussell calls a priori principles. Of the 
different kinds of knowledge by acquaintance—-sensation, 
memory, introspection, etc.—which are admitted by Bussell 
to have self-evident truth, it is only introspection or self- 
consciousness (anmyavasaya) that is admitted by the Nyaya 
as having self-evident validity. The validity of self- 
consciousness is self-evident because there is a necessary 
relation between consciousness and its contents. When I 
become conscious of a desire for food, I find that my 
consciousness is necessarily related to the desire, it is the 


1 Problems of Philosophy, Chaps. XI, XII, XIII. 
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desire itself as it becomes explicit.’ Here I not only know 
something, but know that I am knowing it, i.e. the truth 
of my knowledge is self-evident. 

The different theories of truth discussed above may be 
shown to supplement one anotlier and be reconciled as 
complementary aspects of a comprehensive theory. The 
first requisite of such a theory is tlie independent existence 
of a world of objects. If there were no such world, there 
would be no ground for the distinction between truth and 
falsehood. Some of our beliefs are true or false according 
as they are or are not borne out by independent objects or 
facts. It is because there are certain independent objects, 
to which our beliefs may or may not conform, that we 
distinguish between truth and error. Hence we say that 
truth consists in the correspondence of our knowledge with 
independent objects or facts. The difficulty on this view, 
it is generally remarked, is that if the objects are independent 
of knowledge, we cannot know whether our knowledge 
corresponds with them or not. How can we know what is 
outside and beyond knowledge, and see that true knowledge 
agrees with it? The reply to this is that in the case of 
e.xternal objects, physical things and other minds, we can¬ 
not straightway know the correspondence between our 
knowledge and its objects. Still, we cannot deny the 
reality of these external objects. But for the independent 
existence of other things and minds we cannot explain the 
order and uniformity of our experiences and the similarity 
of the experiences that different individuals may have under 
similar circumstances. That some of our experiences 
represent the real qualities of things may then be known 
from the fact that they are given in the same way to 

* C/. C. Hartsborne '9 article in The Monist (Vol. XLIV, No 2, p. 171) ; "Must 
this (feeling) not be admitted to present an obvious dual aspect of being at onee 
subjective and yet a content or obiect of consciousness, at once a mode and‘a datum 
of awareness ? ” 
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different persons, or to the same persons through different 
senses. As Professor Price has shown, “sense-data 
cohere together in families, and families are coincident with 
physical occupants.’’ * On the other hand, some of our 
experiences are not taken to re|>resent the qualities of things, 
because they do not cohere with other experiences of the 
same individual or of different individuals. The first kind 
of experiences is considered to be true and objective, while 
the second is judged to be false and subjective. Similarly, 
our knowledge of other minds is true when it correctly 
represents the contents of those minds. It will be false, 
if what we impute to them' forms no part of their actual 
contents. This shows that it is correspondence to facts 
that constitutes the nature of truth, although we cannot 
directly know such correspondence in the case of physical 
things and other minds. To know this we have to consider 
if one knowledge coheres with others or the whole body of 
human knowledge, and also consider if we can successfully 
act on our knowledge. What is true works, although 
whatever works is not true. Thus we know the correspond¬ 
ence of knowledge with facts from its coherence and 
pragmatic value. But to know that a certain knowledge 
corresponds with f^cts is to know its truth It does not 
constitute its truth. The knowledge becomes true if, and 
only if, it corresponds with facts. We know or test its 
truth when we find that it is coherent with other parts of 
our knowledge and our practical activities. So truth is 
constituted by correspondence with facts and is tested by 
coherence and practical activity. 

The Vedanta view of truth as uncontradicted experience 
logically implies the coherence theory of truth. That some 
experience is uncontradicted means that it is different from 
the contradicted. But to be different from the contradicted 


* Cf. perception, p. 802. 
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means to belong to the body of coherent knowledge. We 
do not and cannot rightly judge an experience to be un¬ 
contradicted unless vve relate it to other experiences and 
find that it is congruous with them. A dream experience 
is wrongly judged by the dreamer to be uncontradicted and 
true, because he cannot relate it to his waking experiences. 
It cannot be said that a dream experience is true for the 
time being and becomes false afterwards. What is once 
true is always true. A dream experience may sometimes 
be judged to be true, but it is really false for all time. 
And its falsity appears from its incoherence with waking 
experience. Hence we are to say that an experience is 
really uncontradicted when it is related to other experiences 
and is found to be coherent with them. 

It may be urged against the above view that truth 
consists in correspondence and is tested by coherence, that 
it either assumes the truth of the testing knowledge, or 
must go on testing knowledge ad infinitum. If knowledge is 
true when it corresponds with facts, and if the correspond¬ 
ence cannot be directly known, then the truth of every 
knowledge must be tested by its coherence with others. 
This, however, means that there can be no end of the 
process of proving knowledge and, therefore, no final proof 
of any knowledge. To solve this difficulty we must admit 
that there is at least one case in which knowledge is, by 
itself, knowm to be true. We have such a case in self- 
consciousness. While the truth of all other knowledge is 
to be tested by coherence, the truth of self-consciousness is 
self-evident and requires no extraneous test. The self is a 
self-manifesting reality. Hence the contents of our mind 
or the self are manifested by themselves. They are at 
once existent facts and contents of consciousness. To 
become conscious of the contents of one’s mind is just to 
make them explicit. What we are here conscious of are 
not outside or beyond consciousness. Mental contents not 

16—(1117B) 
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only are, but are conscious of themselves. The state of 
knowledge and the’object of knowledge being identical, we 
cannot strictly speak of a correspondence of the one with 
the other. Or, if we speak of a correspondence between 
them we are to say that it is, directly known and so need 
not be known or tested in any other way. When we feel 
pain, or know something, or resolve to do anything, we may 
be conscious of feeling it, or knowdng it, or resolving to do 
it. What we are here conscious of as objects are the objects 
themselves as they become explicit or conscious of them¬ 
selves. Such knowledge is, therefore, not only true, but 
also known to be true by itself. Hence we admit that the 
truth of self-consciousness is self-evident, while all other 
truths are evidenced by external tests like coherence and 
pragmatic utility. 



CHAPTBE VII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OP PERCEPTION 
1 The Senses (indriya) 

Prom the Nyaya standpoint perception is an immediate 
valid cognition of reality, due to some kind of sense-object 
contact. i^As such, perception involves four operative condi¬ 
tions or causes, namely, objects, senses, mind and self. 
What objects can be perceived and how they are perceived 
by us, we shall see in the next chapter. Here we propose 
to consider, from the Naiyayika standpoint, the psychologi¬ 
cal questions as to the nature and function of sense, mind 
and self in perception. 

It is generally admitted that perception is primarily 
conditioned by the activity of the senses in relation to 
some objects. Hence perception is usually defined in terms 
of sense-stimulation. Even those who refuse to do so 
have to admit sense-activity as a factor conditioning all 
perception. But there is some difference of opinion as to 
the exact nature of the senses and their functions in percep¬ 
tion. According to the Buddhists, the senses are the 
external organs (golaka) occupying different parts of the 
surface of the body." The visual sense, for example, 
is the pupil of the eye, since objects can be seen only when 
the pupil is in order but not otherwise. Thus the end- 
organs are entrusted by the Buddhists with the function 
of perception and therefore spoken of as the senses. 
Eor the Jainas a sense is the physical organ with a 


1 Golakasyendriyatvamiti Bauddha^, NSV., 3. 1 . 30. 
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specific energy {sakti}.^ According to the Saiiikhyas, 
the senses are not physical bodies like the pupil of 
the eye, but modifications of the subtle material principle 
called ahamkara. They think that a physical (bhautika) 
organ cannot account for the perception of distant objects. 
In perception the senses must function in direct contact 
with the objects of perception. But a physical organ like 
the eye-pupil cannot have direct contact with an object lying 
at a distance or behind a glass. This is possible only if the 
sense organ be all-pervading in character and not a limited 
physical substance. So the Samkhya.s think that the senses 
are modifications of a subtle all-pervading matter {aharh- 
kdrika) and are themselves all-pervading in character.® 

The Nyaya rejects both the Bauddha and the Samkhya 
view about the nature of the senses. It agrees with the 
Mlmaihsa and the Vedanta in holding that the senses are 
neither the end-organs nor modifications of any all-pervad¬ 
ing subtle matter. According to these systems the external 
senses are material substances constituted by the physical 
elements (bhautika) and localised in the defferent end- 
organs.® In the Nyaya system, a sense is defined as a 
supersensible organ of knowledge having its locus in the 
animal organism.^ A sense cannot itself be sensed or per¬ 
ceived. The existence of the senses is not a matter of direct 
perception for us. It is by means of inference or reasoning 
that we know their existence. The eye cannot perceive it¬ 
self. But that there is a visual sense, follows from the 
general law that every function is conditioned by some organ. 
So it has been said that a sense is what cannot be sensed 

1 Vide PTameyakamalamartanda, p. 61. 

2 Aharhkaropadaafikaaiiadriyani, Taltnakawmudi, 26. Cf. NSV., ihid. 

•3 NS„ 1. 1. 12; VP., Ch. VII; SD., p. 36. 

i Sarrrasamjuktam inanakarMpainatlnilriyamindriyam, TB., p. 19. Cf. H. H. Price, 
Perception, p. 25 : “ By ‘ senses ’ I do not n:.ean ‘ sense-organs ’ but ‘ sense-faculties,’ 
t. e. the power of being acquainted with this or that kind of sense-datum." 
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but must be inferred as an organ necessary for the function 
of perception. Another definition of sense, given by some 
Naiyayikas (e. g. Gangesa and Visvanatha), is that it is 
the medium of a contact between the mind and an object 
to produce such knowledge as is different from memory.^ 
This definition, however, is not applicable to mind as a 
sense, since it cannot be said to be the medium of contact 
between itself and objects like pleasure and pain. The 
i^dstradipika^ defines sense as what produces a clear and 
distinct knowledge of the object it is brought in contact 
with. This definition holds good with regard to all the 
senses including the mind. 

According to the Nyaya and the Mimamsa, there are six 
sense organs. Of these some are called external and some 
internal {bdhyamdbhyantaram). There is only one internal 
sense called manas or mind. This will be separately 
dealt with in the another section. There are five external 
senses, namely, the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the 
cutaneous and the auditory. These senses are physical in 
character, because they are constituted by the physical ele¬ 
ments.® But for their physical character we cannot explain 
the limitation of perception to a particular time and space. 
If the senses were, as the Sathkliyas say, non-physical and 
all-pervading principles, we should have simultaneous per¬ 
ceptions of all objects in the w'orld. Each sense is capable 
of revealing the existence of one particular class of objects. 
A sense organ is constituted by the physical element whose 
qualities are sensed by it. It possesses the specific attribute 
of its constituent physical element and is therefore capable 
of perceiving the qualities belonging to it.'' 


1 SM., .58; TO., T, pp. 5.50-51, 
^ Vide p. 36. 

^ NS. and SD., ihid. 

< NSV.,3.].a2. 
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The olfactory sense (ghrana) is the organ of apprehend¬ 
ing smell. It must have the quality of smell in it in order 
to apprehend smell in other things. As such, it is consti¬ 
tuted by the earth, to which smell originally belongs as an 
attribute. The sense of smell is said to have its seat 
in the forepart of the nasal cavity {nasagravarti)} This, 
however, is contradicted by modern psychology which holds 
that ‘ the organ of smell is a mucous membrane lining the 
roof and part of the walls of the extreme upper portion of 
the nasal cavities.’ ^ 

The gustatory sense (rasana) is the condition of taste- 
sensations. It is constituted by the physical element called 
water, because it is possessed of the specific attribute of 
that element, viz. taste. It is located in the forepart of the 
tongue {jihvagravarti). But the localisation of the sense of 
taste in the tip of the tongue does not agree with the finding 
of scientific psychology. From it we learn that the end- 
organs of taste, i.e. the taste-bulbs occur largely in the 
posterior part of the tongue. The tip of the tongue is 
especially sensitive to sweet taste. As such, it may be said 
to be the organ of certain tastes.® 

The visual sense {caksii) is the ground of colour-sensa¬ 
tions and is itself coloured. It h.as its locus in the pupil of 
the eye. It is constituted by a luminous substance called 
tejas or light. In the case of the visual sense the consti¬ 
tuent element of light has no manifest form and touch 
(aniidbhutanqmsparh). The sun as a luminous orb has 
both form and touch manifest in it. Hence it is that the 
one cannot be, while the other is, perceived by us. The 
account of the visual sense given here is in substantial 
agreement with the modern theory of vision, although it 
lacks most of its finer details. It will have the support of 

1 TB.,ib. 

® Vide Titchener, Text-Book of Psychology. 

3 Ibid. 
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modern optics which recognises the dependence of visual 
sensation on the energy of light and the presence of a 
colouring matter behind the lens, and treats the retina as the 
organ of vision.' 

The cutaneous sense (tvak) is the source of touch-sensa¬ 
tions and temperature-sensations. It is constituted by the 
physical element air, because, like the air, it manifests the 
quality of touch. The locus or the end-organ of the sense 
of touch is the whole skin of the body, from head to foot, 
outside and inside its surface.^ From a common-sense 
standpoint no distinction is here made between the different 
sensations of touch or pressure and those of warmth and 
cold. In truth, the cutaneous sense is highly complex. 
Many psychologists distinguish between four cutaneous 
senses, namely, those of pressure, warmth, cold, and pain.® 
The Naiyayikas do not go so far in their account of the 
cutaneous sense, but describe both pressure and temperature 
as touch sensations. Nor do they subscribe to the view that 
the sense of touch is the primitive sense, from which the 
other external senses develop by increasing differentiation. 
“ Touch,” Aristotle observed, “ is the mother of the senses.” 
Modern psychologists also think that ” starting from this 
mode of sensibility as a basis the other senses develop by 
processes of increasing complexity and refinement.” ^ The 
Naiyayikas oppose this hypothesis on the ground that 
the sense of touch cannot, in any degree, perform the 
function of the other senses in those w'ho are deprived of 
them 

The auditory sense {mvtra) is the source of sensations of 
sound. It has its seat in the drum of the ear. It is possess- 

1 Ibid. 

2 TB., pp. 2n, 24. 

5 Titchener, op. cit, 

< Hollingwortb, Psychology p. 466. 

6 NB., 8.1.61-63. 
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ed of the quality of sound. As sucli, it is identical with a 
portion of the physical element dkdsa, as that is present in 
and limited by the ear-hole. It is not a separate substance, 
but is a limited portion of dkdsa itself, since the quality 
of sound belongs originally to dkdsa} According to the 
Vedanta, however, sound is not exclusively a property of 
dkdsa, since it is perceived in the air and other elements as 
well. But it admits that the sense of hearing is constituted 
by the physical element of dkdsa} The Mimarhsa differs 
here from both the Nyaya and the Vedanta in holding that 
the auditory sense is a pcrtion of space {dighhaga) enclosed 
within the aural cavity.'’ Thus all tlie three systems 
agree in holding that the five external senses are physical 
entities constituted by the physical elements. 

To the above list of the six senses, recognised by the 
Nyaya arid the Mimarhsa, the Sarhkhya system adds five 
other senses. These are the five senses of action {karmen- 
driya). They are called speech, hands, feet, rectum and the 
sex-organ, and perform respectively the functions of speak¬ 
ing, prehension, locomotion, evacuation and reproduction.^ 
Thus the Sarhkhya gives us a list of eleven sense-organs. 
The Vedanta accepts this with one exception. It excludes 
the mind or antahkarana from the list of the serrses." The 
Nyaya objects to this long list on the ground that the 
assumption of a sense for every function will lead to count¬ 
less senses.) If by sense we mean, as we should, a bodily 
organ of some special of perception {sdksdtpratlti- 

sddhana), then the organs f)f action cannot be called sense 
organs. They do not give us any perceptions of a new 
thing or quality other than those connected with the six 

1 TB., p. 20. 

2 VP., Ch. vir. 

3 SD., p. 36. 

^ Samkhyakarikd, 26 & 28. 

5 VP., Ch. VII. 
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seoses of smell, taste, sight, touch, hearing and the 
mind/ 

The Naiyayikas’ enumeration of the senses, it will be 
seen, is different from that usually given in Western psy¬ 
chology. Of the six senses enumerated by them, mind as 
an internal sense finds no place in modern psychology, 
while a number of internal senses is added to the five exter¬ 
nal senses recognised by them. These are the kinaesthetic 
senses. Then we are told that there are certain organic sen¬ 
sations which are derived from the internal organs of the 
body. These too will have to be regarded as senses if we 
seriously accept the view of organic sensations. Turther, 
the cutaneous sense is subdivided into the pressure sense, 
the temperature senses and the pain sense. Of these, the 
first two, namely, the pressure and temperature senses are 
included by the Naiyayikas in the sense cf touch, since, 
according to them, warmth and cold are only different kinds 
of touch sensations. Hence in addition to the five senses 
of the Naiyayikas, we have to admit a pain sense, several 
kinassthetic senses and the vita! or organic senses. These 
are supposed to be necessary to explain the sensation of pain, 
the perceptions of movement and position, resistance and 
weight, and other organic sensations connected with the 
abdominal organs, the digestive and urinary systems, the 
circulatory and respiratory systems and the genital systems. 

It seems to me, however, that this long list of the senses, 
to which Western psychology commits us, has its basis in 
an unsound epistemology. A careful epistemological analy¬ 
sis of what are called sensations will show that they are 
cognitive mental states which acquaint us with the qualities 
of things. A sensation has, therefore, a cognitive value and 
has reference to some given datum. The cognitive value of 
a sensation lies in its being the basis of our perception of 


1 NVT., p. 531; NM,, pp. 482 f. 
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the thing which produces ilie sensation. Another charac¬ 
teristic of sensations is that we can have image.s correspond¬ 
ing to them at the time when they are past. Judged by such 
criteria, it is very doubtful if we can legitimately speak of a 
sensation of pain or of kinsesthetic and organic sensations. 
While touch, warmth and cold are qualities of things, pain 
cannot be referred to anything as its quality. We feel pain 
indeed, but do not perceive anything as painful, just as we 
perceive a rose as red when it produces the sensation of red 
in us. We can hardly form an image of a pain previously 
felt in the same way in which we can image a previously 
experienced colour or sound. Hence pain is better charac¬ 
terised as a feeling, rather than as a sensation. Similarly 
the so-called organic sensations may be shown to be feelings 
aroused by certain states of the vital organs, or by the ordi¬ 
nary sensations of pressure, wa<-mth, etc. Thus according 
to Titchener,^ ‘ the sense of satiety, of a full stomach would 
come from an upward pressure against the diaphragm. Thirst 
appears as a diffuse pressure or as a blend of pressure and 
warmth. There are times when the separate heart-beats are 
clearly sensed as dull throbbing pressure.’ Titchener says 
further that ‘ the special sensations of the genital system 
appear first as an excitement, then as gratification and 
thirdly as relief.’ But all these are plainly feelings, and not 
sensations in the proper sense. Lastly, what are called 
kingesthetic sensations are analysable into certain feelings 
and ordinary sensations produced by different kinds of bodily 
activity. ‘ A muscular sensation is ordinarily a dull and 
diffuse pressure upon the skin. With increasing intensity 
it takes on a dragging character and sometimes passes into 
dull pain.’ ‘ The articular sensation is said to be a massive 
complex of sensations in the wrist-joint whose quality is not 
distinguishable from that of cutaneous pressure.’ The per- 


1 Vide Text-Book oj Isyckoiogy.-gv- 160 - 92 . 
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ceptions of the movement and position of our limbs, with 
closed eyes, and those of the weight and resistance of other 
bodies are said to be based upon the articular sensations. 
But we have no specific sensations of movement and posi¬ 
tion, resistance and weight. In fact, none of them can be 
treated as a sense-datum like colour and sound. Hence we 
require no separate senses for their perceptions. If, then, 
the so-called muscular and articular sensations can be analys¬ 
ed into sensations of pressure and feelings of strain and 
pain, we see no reason why we must admit separate senses 
for them. We admit different external senses for the differ¬ 
ent kinds of sensations, like colour, sound, etc., because we 
cannot analyse any of them into any other. The sensations 
of one sense are quite distinct from those of any other sense. 
But even those who speak of the kinsesthetic senses would 
admit that ‘ the kinmsthetic sensations are, in general, very 
like the cutaneous, and, in one case, indistinguishable from 
cutaneous pressure.’ Supposing that there are kinsesthetic 
senses, we ask: What sensa or sense-qualities do they 
acquaint us with ? Certainly, movement and position, 
resistance and weight are not sensa like colours and sounds. 
There being no other distinct sensa for them, we are to say 
that the kinaestbetic sensations, like the alleged sensation 
of innervation, are really feelings produced by bodily 
movements. Accordingly, the so-called kinmsthetic senses 
will have to be regarded as organs of action and not of 
sensation. 


2. Function of the senses 

The function of the senses is to produce perception of 
objects. For a .sense organ, to function is to give us im¬ 
mediate knowledge al)Out certain objects. How, then, do 
the senses function to give us perception of objects ? Is the 
activity of Che senses conditioned by their contact with the 
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objects of perception ? Or, do they give us perception of 
objects without any contact with them ? 

According to the Buddhists, the senses function without 
direct contact with the objects of perception. They are all 
“ distance receptors ” (aprapyakdri), and do not require im¬ 
mediate contact with their objects. This is especially seen 
in the case of the senses of sight and hearing. We see far-off 
objects that cannot have any direct or approximate contact 
with the eyes. We hear sound produced at a long distance 
from our ears. Similarly, the eye perceives objects much 
larger than itself and so incapable of being covered by it. 
Again, the eye and the ear can perceive the distance and 
direction of sights and sounds respectively. This they 
could not, if, like the senses of smell, taste, and touch, they 
were in immediate contact with their objects. Lastly, 
many of us can, at the same time, see the same object or 
hear the same sound from different places. Conversely, one 
man can, almost at the same time, see two things or hear 
two sounds, fairly apart from each other. This shows that 
the senses of sight and hearing may function without actual 
contact with their respective objects.“ 

According to the Nyaya, Sarhkhya, Mimarhsa and 
Vedanta systems, the senses can perceive only such objects 
as are in direct nr indirect contact with them (prapyakdri). 
This is obvious in the case of the so-called lower senses, 
namely, touch, taste and smell. Sensations of touch and 
taste arise only when the sense-organs are in immediate 
contact with their respective objects. To taste a thing is 
to place it in direct contact with the tongue. To touch a 
thing is to bring it in contact with the skin. Sense-object 
contact as a condition of olfactory sensation is no less real, 
although it may sometimes be !e.«s obvious. If the smelling 
object be in our immediate surrounding, there is obvious 


1 NV. and NVT., 1.1.4. 
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contact of it with the olfactory organ. If it be at a distance 
from us, then the odorous particles given off by the object 
are brought in actual contact with the sense organ by cur¬ 
rents of air.* In the case of the lower senses, all systems 
of philosophy admit a direct sense-object contact. It is also 
admitted that the senses of smell, taste and touch remain 
passive in their end-organs wliere they are met by their 
respective stimuli. The remaining two senses of sight and 
hearing also act in contact with their objects, although not 
quite as directly as the rest. According to the Vedanta, the 
sense of hearing travels to the sounding objects and gives 
us sensations of sound.^ The Nyiiya, however, agrees with 
modern science in holding that sound-waves sent by the 
object are received into the ear-passage and there perceived 
as sound.® According to both the Nyaya and the Vedanta, 
the visual sense reaches out to its object and gives us colour- 
sensations. This is why the eye and the ear can perceive 
the distance and direction of their respective objects. While 
in modern science visual sensation is believed to be due to the 
transmission of light-waves from the object to the eye, in 
Indian philosophy it is explained by the emanation of light- 
rays from the eye to the object. Ordinarily the colour-rays 
are not visible, but are inferred as the medium of sense- 
object contact in visual perception. Still we may perceive 
them under certain special circumstances, as when they 
emanate from the eyes of cats and other animals in a dark 
night. The uninformed and the uncultured may not admit 
sense-object contact in the perception of distant objects, 
because the medium of such contact is imperceptible. But 
that there cannot be any perception without sense-object 
contact is implied in all cases of obstructed sense-activity 
(dvaranopapatti). We cannot see things hidden behind an 

1 NM., p. 479, 

2 VP.,Ch. I. 

3 BP., 16.5-66. 
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opaque body. Again, what seems to be a simultaneous per¬ 
ception of objects occupying different places, is really a case 
of different perceptions occurring in quick succession. We 
perceive a near object earlier than a remote one, because 
our senses take a longer time to reach the latter. Hence 
sense-object contact is a condition of all perceptions.^ 

According to all the Naiyayikas, sense-object contact 
(indriydrthasannikarsa), which is the cause of perception, 
is of six kinds. First, we have a case of direct contact 
which consists in the conjunction (samyoga) between sense 
and its object. In the visual perception of a substance like 
the jar, there is an immediate contact of the eyes with the 
object. The visual sense finds its way to the jar and be¬ 
comes conjoined with it. Secondly, there may be an in¬ 
direct contact of sense with its object through the mediation 
of a third term that is related to both. When we see the 
colour of the jar, our eyes come in contact with the colour 
through the medium of tSie jar. The jar is conjoined with 
the eyes on the one hand, and contains the colour as an in¬ 
herent quality of it, on the other. Here the contact between 
sense and object is due to the object’s (here colour) insepara¬ 
ble relation to what is conjoined with sense. Hence this 
sense-object contact is called samyukta-samavdya or a rela¬ 
tion of inherence in what is conjoined to sense. Thirdly, 
sense-obtect contact may be more indirect than what we find 
in the preceding case. It may be due to the mediation of two 
terms which, by their relation, connect sense with its ob¬ 
ject. When by means of the eyes we perceive a universal 
like ‘ colourness ’ (rupatvadisamanya) inhering in the jar’s 
colour, there is contact of the eyes with the object ‘ colour¬ 
ness ’ through the medium of the two terms ‘ jar ’ and 
‘colour.’ This sense-object contact is called samyukta- 
samaveta-samavaya, since it is due to the object’s 
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inherence (samavdya) in something (here colour) which 
is inseparably related to (samaveta) what (here jar) 
is conjoined (samyukta) to sense. The fourth case ol 
indirect sense-object contact is called samavdya or in¬ 
herence. Here the sense is in contact with its object 
in so far as the object inheres as a quality in the sense itself. 
This is illustrated in the auditory perception of sound. The 
ear’s contact with sound is due simply to the latter’s inher¬ 
ence as a quality in its own substance, dkdsa, which consti¬ 
tutes the auditory sense. In the fifth case sense-object 
conitact is called samaueta-samavdya or the relation of inher¬ 
ence in that which inheres in sense. Here the sense is in 
contact with its object through the medium of a third term 
that is inseparably related to both. Thus in the auditory 
perception of the universal ‘soundness ’ {Sahdatva), the ear 
is in contact with the object ‘ soundness,’ because it inheres 
in sound which, in its turn, inheres as a quality in the ear. 
The last type of sense-object contact is called vUesanatd or 
vUesyaoisesanahhdva. In it the sense is in contact with its 
object in so far as the object is a qualification {oUesana) of 
another term connected with sense. It is by means of such 
sense-object contact that the Naiyayikas explain the percep¬ 
tions of non-existence (ahhdva) and the relation of inherence 
(samaodya)d It takes different forms according to the different 
ways in which the mediating term is related to sense. Thus 
it is called samyukta-visesanatd when the object is adjectival 
{visesana) to that which is conjoined (samyukta) to the sense 
organ. This is illustrated by the visual perception of the 
non-existence of a jar in a certain place. Here the eye is in 
contact with non-existence as a qualification (visesana) of 
the place which is in conjunction (samyukta) with the eye. 
Similarly, it is called samyukta-samavetavisesanatd when the 
sense is related to an object that is adjectival (visesana) to 
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what inheres {samaveia) in that which is conjoined 
(samyukta) to sense. Thus in the perception of the non¬ 
existence of sound in the odour of the earth, our sense is in 
contact with the non-existence as a qualification of odour 
which inheres in the earth as conjoined to the sense Or, 
it may be called samavetavisesanata wlien the object of per¬ 
ception is a qualification {viiesana) of that which inheres 
(smnaveta) in sense. Thus when we perceive that there is 
DO odour in sound, our sense is in contact with the non¬ 
existence of odour as a qualification of sound which inheres 
in the auditory organ. So too with regard to the other 
forms of this kind of sense-object contact. These have been 
collectively called visesanata or the contact of sense with that 
which is adjectival to another term connected with sense. ^ 
The Vedantins also recognise these six kinds of sense-object 
contact. But they do not admit the perception of non¬ 
existence (abhava) and inherence {namavaija)} We shall 
discuss this point afterwards. 

With regard to perception, it has been asked : What is 
the karana or the unique cause of perception ? Is it sense 
or sense-object contact or something else ? According to the 
older Naiyayikas,® sense-object contact {mnnikarsa) is the 
karana of perception, since it is the immediate antecedent to 
the appearance of the phenomenon of perception. The 
contact of sense with its appropriate object does not normally 
fail to produce a perception of it. Hence it is that sense- 
function or sense-contact should be recognised as the karana 
or specific cause of perception. Modern Naiyayikas, how¬ 
ever, hold that the sense organ is the karana of perception.^ 
A karana is the unique operative cause of an effect {vyapara- 
vadasadharana-karana). It is something that produces the 

1 SM., 61. 
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effect by its operation and not the operation itself. The 
senses are such causes as produce perception by their activity 
or contact with the objects. As such, it is the sense 
(indriya) that should be called the kamna of perception. 
Kesava Misra reconciles these views by reference to ihe 
different kinds of perception. He thinks that sense and 
sense-object contact are the katanas of nirvikalpaka and 
savikalpaka perceptions respectively. Even nirvikalpaka 
cognition may be taken as katana in relation to cognitions of 
the values of objects for us (hanopadanopeksahuddhayah). 
Others, however, think that sense is the katana of all kinds 
of perception.^ 

3. The nature and function of the mind (manas) 

It is with some hesitation that we use the word mind for 
manas in connection especially with the Nyaya philosophy. 
In AVestern philosophy mind is generally taken to mean both 
the subject of consciousness or the self and the totality of 
conscious states and processes in which the self is manifested. 
In this sense mind corresponds roughly, not to the manas, 
but to the atman or soul in the Nyaya system. Of course, 
among European thinkers there are some, the materialists 
and some behaviourists, who reduce mind or self to a func¬ 
tion of the body. Thus understood, mind stands for just 
what the Carvakas mean by atman or the self In deference 
to the common usage of language we propose to use the word 
mind for manas, pointing out the differences in their 
meaning. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, manas or mind is a 
sense like the senses of taste, smell, etc. It is an internal 
sense having its locus in the heart {hrdayantarvarti}.^ In 
the Samkhya and Mimamsa systems also mind >s treated as 
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an internal (dntara) sense.* The Sarhkhya considers it to be 
an unconscious product of subtle matter (ahamkdra) For 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, mind is an eternal substance 
which is different from the physical substances. Unlike 
the external senses, mind is non-physical (ahhautika), 
i.e. it is not constituted by any of the physical 
elements of earth, water, etc It is not, like the exter¬ 
nal senses, possessed of any specific attribute of the 
physical elements, nor is it limited to the perception o" any 
particular class of objects. As an internal sense it is 
concerned in all knowledge in different ways. It is atomic 
and exists in contact with the soul {anvdtmasamyogi). 
The mind as a sense cannot be perceived, but is known by 
inference (na pratyaksamajn tvanumdnagarnyam) 

Just as external perception depends on the external 
senses, so internal perception depends on an internal sense, 
called manas. Every perception requires the contact of an 
object with its special sense organ. We have perceptions 
of such subjective facts as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 
the like. These perceptions cannot be due to the senses 
of sight, hearing, etc., since they arise even without these 
senses. Hence there must be an internal sense to 
produce internal perceptions.' The mind is also a 
condition of external perception. The external senses 
can perceive objects only when they are in contact 
with the mind. To perceive an object the mind must 
attend to it through the senses. We do not perceive things 
in a state of absentmindedness, even though our senses be 
in physical contact with them.® So also the mind is a con¬ 
dition of such subjective states and processes as doubt and 

’ SD., p. 36, 
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dream, memory and inference, etc.^ Some Naiyayikas 
hold that although the mind is a condition of all knowledge, 
yet it does not act as a sense in the case of memory, 
inference, etc., because that will render them indistinguish¬ 
able from perception.^ But it may be said that in memory 
and inference tlie mind gives us a knowledge of objects, not 
by its contact with them, but through some other know¬ 
ledge, as a past experienc(“ and the understanding of a uni¬ 
versal relation (vydpti). Hence memory and inference are 
not cases of perception, although they are dependent on the 
function of the mind as a sense.“ 

That manas or the mind is and is atomic follows also 
from the order of succession among our cognitions. At 
any moment of our waking life various objects are acting 
upon our body. All the external senses may thus be in 
contact with their objects at the same time. But we cannot 
have more than one cognition at one moment. Hence it 
follows that the senses of smell, taste, etc., must come in 
contact with some internal organ in order to produce cog¬ 
nitions. This internal organ is manas or the mind It has 
no extension or magnitude (avydpi), because it cannot come 
in contact with more than one thing at one time. If the 
mind were an extended organ, it would have had simul¬ 
taneous contact with more senses than one and we could 
have many perceptions at one and the same time. This 
being not the case, we are to say that the mind is atomic 
(anuparimana) 

The Vedanta view of the mind is different from those of 
the other systems. According to it, manas is that function 
{vrtti) of the antahkarana which is concerned in the state of 
doubt. The same antahkarana is called huddhi, ahaYnkara 

1 NB., 1.1. 16. 
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and citta, according as it functions respectively in the states 
of decision (niscaya), conceit (garva) and recollection 
(smarana). It is the antahkaram which performs these 
and other mental functions, such as cognition, feeling, 
desire, etc. Hence by the mind we are to understand, 
not manas, hut antahkarana as conceived by the Vedantist. 
According to him, the mind is not an atomic substance, 
but an inert principle of limited dimensioii (paricchinna). 
Although inert {jada) in itself, it manifests pure intelligence 
(caitanya) and is therefore regarded as intelligent in a 
secondary sense (jmnatvopacdra). The mind is not a sense 
(indriya) whose existence is proved by inference from the 
perception of pleasure, pain, elc. Direct knowledge or per¬ 
ception is not due to sense-object contact. We have a 
direct perception of the mind when we perceive the qualities 
of pleasure, pain, etc., in it. And a perception of these 
mental states does not require any internal sense, called 
manas, in the other systems.' 

It is to be observed here that the view of mind as sense 
is not acceptable. Those who take the mind as internal 
sense deny that it is a physical (bhautika) thing of any 
kind. So the mind as sense cannot be a physiological 
apparatus like the brai n or any part of it that is directly 
correlated to conscious proce-ises. The mind as a non¬ 
physical sense is analogous to the ‘ inner sense ’ conceived 
as a special faculty of inni-r experience in traditional 
Western psychology." But the one is quite as unnecessary 
as the other to explain the facis of consciousness. It is the 
internal perception of pleasure, pain, etc., that is held to 
require an internal sense. But if by sense we mean, as the 
Naiyayikas do mean, a medium of contact between mind 
and an object, then the mind itself cannot be a medium of 

1 VP., Ch,l. 
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contact between itself and objects like pleasure, pain, etc. 
The medium must be something else which should be 
called sense and not the mind. In truth, however, no inter¬ 
nal or ‘ inner sense ’ is necessary for the perception of 
pleasure, pain and other psychical processes. These are 
held by the Naiyayikas to be attributes of the self. As 
such, they are parts of the conscious life of the self and are, by 
their very nature, conscious or perceived facts. The Vedanta 
is right in holding that the mind (antahkarana) perceives 
itself and its functions without the help of any internal 
sense. It agrees with modern psychology in holding that 
mind is jest the totality of conscious states and processes. 
It is involved in some difficulty by making conscious pheno¬ 
mena qualities of a material substratum. How can the 
antahkarana, which is inert and material in itself, become a 
conscious and an intelligent mind ? ‘ By the self’s relation 

to or reflection in it,’ says the Advaita Vedantist. The seif 
(atman), which is neither mind nor matter, is the ground of 
both mental and material phenomena. The Advaita Vedan¬ 
tist would thus agree with the new realists who hold that 
mind and matter are not two opposed substances but different 
arrangements of the same neutral stuff. Or, as Eussell has 
said : “ Matter is not so material and mind not so mental 
as is generally supposed.’ ‘ If so, mind and matter need not 
be two contradictory terms or irreconcilable opposites, but 
may become related to each other. Hence mental functions 
may belong to an apparently material substratum like the 
antahkarana. 

4. The self and its function in perception 

By the self {atmd) we are to understand the individual 
soul (jlvdtmd) in connection with perception. The self, in 

* Analysis of Mind, p. 36. 
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this sense, has been conceived in different ways by different 
schools of philosophy. We find four main views of the self 
in Indian philosophy. According to the Carviikas, the 
self is either the body with the attribute of intelligence or 
the aggregate of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. This 
is the materialistic conception of the self. The 
Buddhists reduce the self to the mind as a stream 
of thought or a series of cognitions. Like the 
empiricists and the sensationalists, they admit only the 
empirical self or the ‘ me.’ Among the Vedantists, some, 
the Advaitavadins, take the self as an unchanging self- 
shining intelligence {svaprakdSa caitanya) which is neithei- 
subject nor object, neither the ‘ I ’ nor the ‘ me.’ Other 
Vedantists, the Visistadvaitavadins, however, hold that the 
self is not pure intelligence as such, but an intelligent 
subject called the ego or the ‘ I ’ {jmtdhamartha 
evdtmd).'^ 

The Nyaya-Vai^esikas adopt the realistic view of the 
self. According to them, the self is a unique substance, to 
which all cognitions, feelings and conations belong as its 
qualities or attributes.^ Desire, aversion and volition, plea¬ 
sure, pain and cognition are all qualities of the self. These 
qualities cannot belong to the physical substances, since 
they are mental. Hence we must admit that they are the 
peculiar properties of some substance other than the physical 
substances. The self is different in different bodies, because 
their experiences do not overlap hut are kept distinct. The 
self is indestructible and eternal (niLya). .It is ubiquitous or 
infinite (vibhu), since it is not limited in its activities by 
time and space/ The body or the external senses cannot 
be called self because intelligence or consciousness cannot be 
their attribute. The body, by itself, is unconscious and 

* Vide STibhasya,l.l.l. 
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unintelligent. The senses cannot explain all mental func¬ 
tions. Imagination, memory, ideation, and the like are 
independent of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. The mind 
too cannot take the place of the self. If the mind be, as the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold, an atomic substance, then the 
qualities of pleasure, pain, etc,, in it must be as impercep¬ 
tible as the mind itself. If, on the other hand, the mind 
be a series of cognitions, each manifesting itself, then 
memory becomes inexplicable. No member of a mere series 
of cognitions can know what has preceded it or what will 
succeed it (odsanayah samhramdsambhavdt). ‘ A succession 

of ideas is not an idea of succession.The Advaita 
Vedantin’s idea of the self as eternal self-shining intelligence 
is no more acce})tdblc to the Naiyayikas than that of the 
Buddliists. There is no such thing as pure intelligence 
unrelated to some subject and object. Intelligence cannot 
subsist without a certain locus. Hence the self is not 
intelligence as such, but a substantial principle owning 
intelligence as its attribute. The self is not mere knowledge, 
but a knower, an ego or the ‘I’ {ahamMrairaya)^ 
Still knowledge or intelligence is not an essential and in¬ 
separable attribute of the soul. The soul is, in itself, 
neither material nor mental, but a neutral substance which 
comes to have the attribute of intelligence or consciousness 
in its relation to the body.* 

According to the Nyaya, the self is the fundamental 
ground of all mental functions. It is involved in all 
cognitions, affections and volitions. All the experiences of 
an individual, whether cognitive or otherwise, must inhere 
in the self and cannot be separated from it. What are 
known as innate faculties of the mind, the reflexes, instincts 
and inborn feelings of fear, hatred, etc., are all conditioned 
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by the past experiences of a self in this or a previous 
life.' Even the body and the senses cannot function unless 
they are connected with the self. Hence the self is called 
the guiding principle of the body and the senses {indriyd- 
dyadhisthata)} In the case of external perception the 
self comes in contact with the object through the medium of 
the mind and the external senses. ‘ When we have the 
perception of an external object, the self is in contact 
with the mind, the mind with the external sense concerned, 
and the external sense with the object of perception.® In 
the case of internal perception the mediation of external 
sense is unnecessary. Here the object is in contact only 
with the internal sense, called manas. We shall consider 
internal perception later on. 

Like the older school of Western realism, the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika system accepts the substantialist theory of the 
self. But their view of the self differs from that of the 
realists in two important respects. For the realists 
consciousness or intelligence is an essential and inseparable 
attribute of the soul. The soul cannot exist without the 
attribute of consciousness. For the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, 
however, the soul is in itself an unconscious substance. 
Consciousness is an accidental property of the soul, due 
only to its temporary connection with the body. Then, 
while the realists conceive the individual soul at least to 
be a limited substance, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas take all souls 
as unlimited and all-pervading substances (vibhu). But 
the Nyaya view of the self is untenable. If the soul be a 
substance we do not understand how it can exist without 
its distinctive attribute of consciousness and still be called 
the self. Without consciousness the soul is indistinguishable 
from matter. Again, to say that the soul is in itself pure 
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substance is to say that it is a substance without attri¬ 
butes, which, however, is a contradiction.*-' Further, if the 
soul be an independent entity of the realistic type we 
cannot explain its relation to consciousness or mind or body. 
The soul-substance is not in its own essence related to 
anything else. Hence it can only be externally related to 
other things through the medium of a third thing. In 
perception it is said to be related to the object through the 
medium of the senses. But how are we to explain its rela¬ 
tion to the mind or other senses? That must be by some other 
medium. Again, that medium must require another and so 
on indefinitely. So we are to give up tlie idea of the self as 
a neutral substance externally related to consciousness. 
In truth, the self is a self-conscious reality. We may call 
it a substance in the sense of an existing ‘ continuant, ’ but 
that continuant is psychical and not physical, (it is not a 
metaphysical surface on which consciousness is accidentally 
reflected. Rather consciousness or intelligence is the 
intrinsic character of its existence, the core of its being. 
It is not indeed the passing thought, which James pro¬ 
poses to call the self. The Naiyayika is right in insisting 
that fleeting ideas or cognitions cannot take the place of the 
permanent self. So also an unconscious substance cannot be 
the conscious self. We should say that the self is the 
intelligent reality or being which is the ground of all thought 
and experience. It is the eternal self-manifesting real which 
witnesses, but is not involved in, the flow of events. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


OEDINARY PERCEPTION AND ITS OBJECTS 

1. Different hinds of perception and the categories of 
reality (paddrtha) 

Taking perception as a general name for all true cogni¬ 
tions produced by sense-object contact the Naiyayikas 
distinguish between different kinds of it. First we have 
the distinction between laukika or ordinary and alaukika or 
extraordinary perceptions. 'I'his distinction depends on 
the way in which the senses come in contact with their 
objects. We have laukika or ordinary perception when 
there is the usual sense-contact with objects present to sense. 
In alaukika perception, however, the object is such as is 
not ordinarily present to sense but is conveyed to sense 
through an unusual medium. Ordinary perception, again, 
is of two kinds, namely, external (hdhya) and internal 
{mdnasa). The former is due to the external senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. The latter is 
brought about by the mind’s contact with certain objects. 
Thus we have six kinds of ordinary perception, namely, the 
visual, auditory, tactual, gustatory, olfactory and the 
internal.^ In this chapter we propose to consider the objects 
of external and internal perceptions. The special cases of 
perception, called alaukika, will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

According to the Nyiiya-Vaisesikas, there are two main 
types of reality, namely, being and non-being {bhavo’hhd- 
vasca). Being as a category Od Mlha) stands for all that 
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is, or for all positive realities. Similarly, non-being stands 
for whatever is not, i.e. for all negative realities. That a 
thing is not, or does not exist is as much a real fact as that 
it is, or does exist. Hence abhdva or non-existence is as 
good a category of reality as bhdva or being. There are 
six kinds of being or positive reality. These are substance 
(dravya), quality (gum), action {karma), the universal 
(sarndnya), particularity (vUesa), and the relation of 
inherence (samavdya). Of these, the first three are exist- 
ents. These participate in existence (saffa). On the other 
hand, the universal, particularity and the relation of in¬ 
herence are positive realities but not existent facts. These 
do not participate in existence (sattd). They possess being 
but not existence. Hetice there are two types of being or 
positive reality, viz. the existent and the subsistent. Of 
the six kinds of positive reality recognised by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas, the first three are existents and the last three 
subsistents. Thus we have altogether seven categories of 
reality, namely, substance, quality, action, the universal, 
particularity, the relation of inherence and non-existence.^ 
All objects of the world or all realities have been brought 
under these seven categories by the N\aya-Vaisesikas. 
Their scheme of the classification of realities may be com¬ 
pared to that of the modern realists. Among modern 
realists Russell,^ Alexander ® and others recognise the reality 
of negation or non-existence. According to them, negative 
or non-existent facts are as real and objective as positive 
facts. It is also held by them that among positive facts 
some have existence in a particular time and space, while 
others have subsistence only is so far as these are free from 
limitation to one particular space and time. According tc 
them, universals and relatioos are such su!)si.stent realities. 
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But for the Naiyayikas, particularity also is a subsistent 
fact and the relation of conjunction (samyoga) has existence 
as an attribute of the substances related by it. 

All realities, we have said, are brought under the seven 
categories. But all of them cannot ordinarily be objects 
of perception. Hence with regard to the different objects 
included under each of the categories we have to distinguish 
between those that are perceived and those that are imper¬ 
ceptible. 

2. Perception oj substances or things (dravya) 

A substance is defined as the constitutive cause of things 
or as the substratum of qualities.‘ There are nine kinds 
of substances. These are : earth, water, light, air, akd^a, 
time,, space, soul and mind.^ Of these, the first four stand 
for both the atoms of earth, water, light and air, and the 
compounds formed by these atoms. The atoms of earth, 
etc., cannot be perceived. A compound of two atoms, called 
dvyanuka or the dyad, is also imperceptible, because, like an 
atom, it has no dimension and manifest quality {mahattva 
and udbhutatva). Mind (manas) as another atomic sub¬ 
stance is not an object of ordinary sense perception. So 
also akdsa, time and space are, according to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas, imperceptible substances.® Akdsa is an ail- 
pervading medium which is inferred from the phenomena 
of sound. Space and time are conceived as two receptacles 
of unlimited dimen.sion holding all things and events within 
them. These two are the most fundamental conditions for 
the existence of finite objects and are therefore called the 
origin of all that is originated (janydndm janakaJi). Each 
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of these is said to be one, eternal and infinite/ As infinite 
wholes these cannot be perceived, since the conditions of 
perception, viz. limited dimension and manifest quality, 
are absent in them. 

It follows from the above that the perceptible substances 
are earth, water, light, air and the soul. Of these, the 
soul is the object of internal perception which we shall 
consider afterwards. With regard to air as a substance, 
there is some difference of opinion among the Naiyayikas. 
According to the older Naiyayikas, there are two conditions 
of the external perception of a substance, namely, that it 
must have a limited dimension and manifest colour (mahatfre 
sati udbhutarupavattvam).^ On this view, air becomes 
imperceptible, since it has no manifest colour iir it. Its 
existence is therefore to be known by inference from the 
quality of touch which subsists in the air. According to 
the modern Naiyayikas, however, colour is not a condition 
of all external perception of substances. It is only in the 
visual perception of substance that manifest colour is an 
essential condition. The sense of touch also perceives 
substances in which the quality of touch is manifest 
(udbhutasparsa). Hence we may have a perception of air as 
a substance possessing the quality of manifest touch.® 

Admitting that we have a perception of the substances 
of earth, water, light and air, it should be noted that what 
we perceive is neither an atom (paramanu) of earth, etc., 
nor a compound of any two atoms only {dvyaniika). To be 
perceived, a substance must have a limited dimension. It 
must be neither infinite like space, etc., nor infinitesimal 
like an atom or the compound of two atoms. Hence the 
perceptible substances are finite things from the triad 


1 BP. and SM., 44-46. 
* 1M., Ch. 1. 

3 SM.. 56. 
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(trasarenu) upwards. A triad {tryanulta) is a compound of 
three dyads or tliree compounds of two atoms each. It is 
the minimum perceptible substance in Indian philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, the substances that are per¬ 
ceived by the external senses are complex finite things like 
the jar, table, tree, etc. 

In the external perception of substances or finite things 
the senses come in direct contact with the things. This 
sense-object contact is called samyoga or conjunction. Of 
the five external senses, it is the sen-^e of sight and touch 
that can give us a perception of things. The eye perceives 
things that have manifest colour, i e. are visible. The sense 
of touch perceives things that possess manifest touch or are 
tangible. In both cases the perceived thing is conjoined 
to the sense. They are not always or inseparably related 
but are two substances that come in actual contact with 
each other at the moment of perception (ayutasiddhya' 
bhdvdt). The other senses of taste, smell and hearing 
cannot give us perceptions of things. These can perceive 
the qualities of taste, etc., but not the substances or things, 
in which the qualities inhere. Hence we have only visual 
and tactual perceptions of physical things. To perceive a 
thing is to perceive it as having a limited dimension in 
space. The organs of sight and touch, being extended, 
can perceive things as having a limited extension. The 
other senses cannot perceive extension and are therefore 
incapable of perceiving things as extended in space.^ 

The things that are perceived by the external senses 
possess a limited dimension (mahaltva). This means that 

1 Gandhasrayagrahane ta ghranagyasainarthyam, etc., SM., 53; ghranaraaana- 
srotrani dravyagraliakani, calcsustvanmanamsi dravyagrahakani, TK.. p. 9. H. H. Price 
also thinks that our beliefs concerning material things are based upon visual and 
tactual experiences, and that other modes of sense-experience, e g. hearing and 
smelling cannot by themselves give os any knowledge of the material world. See 
his Perception, p. 2. 
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they are made up of parts (avayava). The magnitude of a 
thing depends on the aggregation of a number of parts 
composing it. Hence it seems that to perceive a thing we 
must perceive all its component parts at one and the same 
time. But a simultaneous perception of all the parts of a 
thing is not possible. In the visual perception of a tree, 
for example, the eye comes in contact with only a part 
of its front side. There is no contact of the eye with the 
other sides of the tree or other parts that fall outside the 
visual field. How then can we have a perception of the 
tree when only a part of it is actually perceived ? 

This question has troubled psychologists for a long 
time. The answer given by the associationists is generally 
accepted by other schools of psychology, such as struc¬ 
turalism, functionalism and self-psychology. According to 
the associationist psychology of Hume, Mill and others, 
a thing is an aggregate of its parts. We perceive the 
different parts one after the other and, it may be, on different 
occasions. It is because the different parts are alw’ays 
found to go together that their corresponding ideas become 
associated in our minds. Hence the perception of one part 
recalls the ideas of the other parts, and all of them 
associated together give us the perception of the tree. 
According to other psychologists, the perception of the 
tree is no doubt due to the combination of the presented 
part with ideas or representations of the other parts. But 
this combination is effected, not by the association of ideas, 
hut by the synthetic activity of the mind or the self. 
Among Indian thinkers the Buddhists adopt the associa¬ 
tionist explanation of the perception of things as wholes 
made up of parts. 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the associationist 
explanation fails to account for the perception of a thing. 
According to it, the perception of a thing consists in having 
ideas or images of other parts when one part of it is 
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actually perceived. But these other parts are as far from 
being the thing as the perceived part itself* Further, to 
think of the other parts as connected with the perceived 
part is not to perceive them, but to infer the unperceived 
from the perceived. Hence what we call the perception of a 
thing is really an inference or remembrance of it. It 
cannot be said that to perceive a thing the mind is to 
synthesise the presentation of a part with the representa¬ 
tion of other parts. In that case we have a mental con¬ 
struction and no perception of the thing. So the Naiyayi- 
kas maintain that we have a direct perception of the thing 
as a whole along with the perception of any part of it. 
According to them, a thing is not ,a mere aggregate of 
parts (avayavasamuha), but a whole which is distinct from 
any or all of the parts constituting it (dravyantara). It 
subsists in the parts not by fractions, but wholly and 
indivisibly. To perceive any part of a thing as part is also 
to perceive the whole to which it belongs. Whea we 
perceive a book we apprehend it directly as a whole of 
parts. We have not to construct it from successive per¬ 
ceptions of different parts or from perception of some and 
ideal representation of others. If we have not a direct 
perception of the thing as a whole, we cannot perceive it 
at all. If we are to construct the thing from sense- 
impressions of its parts, perception would become inferential 
knowledge.' 

Some modern psychologists confirm the Nyaya view 
of the direct perception of a thing as a whole. H. H. 
Price ^ rejects the associationist and the rationalist explana¬ 
tion on this point and holds that in perception ‘ what we 
accept is not simply a surface (though this is the most that 
can be present to our senses) but a complete material thing 


1 NB., 2.1.28-34. 

2 P«rcep(!on, pp. 168-64. 
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as a whole. When we sense the sense-datum the house 
just presents itself to us as a whole, without any reasoning 
or passage of the mind.’ Similarly, the Gestalt psycho- 
gists ^ show that the perception of a thing, say an 
orange, is not a colour experience somehow combined 
with the experiences of a certain shape, taste, touch and 
smell. On the other hand, it is a whole of experience which 
gives us knowledge of the thing as a uhole, i.e. as a round 
fruit, soft to touch and with sweet acid taste. We try to 
account for this whole of experience by saying that it is a 
compound of certain simpler ideas like those of colour, taste, 
smell, etc. But here we fail to notice that the experience- 
whole is what we have to start with and the simpler ideas 
are discovered by subsequent analysis. Hence we are to say 
tliat there is first the perception of a thing as a whole and 
that its parts are next perceived by focussing attention on 
this or that aspect of it. 

But while the Naiyayikas are right in holding that we 
have the direct perception of a thing as a whole, they seem 
to limit arbitrarily the range of such perception to the tac¬ 
tual and the visual field. They deny the capacity of per¬ 
ceiving things to the senses of taste, smell and hearing. But 
it is dogmatic to say that tasting or smelling or hearing a 
thing is not perceiving it. It is true that taste, smell and 
sound are the qualities of substances or things. But so also 
are colour and touch. Hence if the senses of sight and 
touch can perceive things when they sense their colour and 
touch, there is no reason why the other senses should fail co 
perceive things when they perceive their other qualities. 
This is all the more necessary for the Naiyayikas who hold 
that to perceive a quality the sense must first come in con¬ 
tact with the substance, of which it is the quality. For the 
perception of a quality, the sense must be related, through 


1 Psycholoyies of 1925; KoUn', Gestalt Psychology. 
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the substance, with the quality {samyukta-samavaya). But 
if there is contact of sense with the substance there must be 
a perception of it. Even if it be said that perception is not 
determined by sense-object contact but by the character of 
immediacy, we have to admit that the senses of taste, smell 
and hearing give us a perception of things. An appeal to 
direct experience shows that the gustatory, olfactory and 
auditory cognitions of things are as immediate as their 
visual and tactual perceptions. 

3. Perception of attributes {gum) and actions {karma) 

An attribute {(juna) is defined as that which exists in a 
substance and has no quality or activity in it.’ A substance 
exists by itself and is the constituent {samavdyi) cause of 
things. An attribute depends for its existence on some 
substance and is never constitutive of things. It is a non¬ 
constituent {asamavdyi) cause of things in so far as it deter¬ 
mines their nature and character. All attributes must be 
owned by substances. So there cannot be an attribute of 
attributes. An attribute is itself attributeles;; {nirguna). An 
attribute is a static property of things. It hangs on the 
thing as something passive and inactive {niskriya). So it is 
different from both substance and action. There are altogether 
twenty-four kinds of attributes. These are: colour (rwpa), 
taste (rasa), smell (gandha), touch {sparsa), sound {sabda), 
number {samkhya), tniguitude (parimdm), differentia 
(prthaktca), conjunction {samyoga), disjunction {vibhaga), 
remoteness {paratoa), nearness (aparatva), fluidity {drava- 
tva), viscidity {meha), knowledge {buddhi), pleasure {sukha), 
pain {duhkha), desire {iccha), aversion {dvesa), effort 
{prayatna), heavine.ss {gurutva), merit {dharma), demerit 
{adharma) and faculty {samskara) 

^ Dravyairita jfieya nirguna niskriya gunah, BP., fi6 

2 BP., 3-5. 
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All attributes do not admit of sense perception. Hence 
we are to exclude the imperceptible attributes from the ob¬ 
jects of perception Faculty (samskdra) is of three different 
kinds: velocity (cega), which keeps a thing in motion; 
mental disposition (bhdvand), which enables u:s to remember 
and recognise things; a.nd elasticity {sthitisthdpaka), by 
which a thing tends towards equilibrium when disturbed. 
Of these, mental disposition and elasticity are regarded as 
imperceptible attributes. So also merit (clharma) and 
demerit, (adharma) are considered to be supersensible attri¬ 
butes of the soul.' With regard to effort (prayatna) some 
Naiyayikas make a distinction between three different 
kinds of it, namely, vital effort {jlcanayoni), which main¬ 
tains the flow of life (prd.n:tsamcdrcihetn), and positive and 
negative volitions (pravrtti and nivrtti). According to them, 
vital effort (jlvanayoni prayatna) is an attribute which is not 
perceived, but inferred as the cause of vital functions. 
Modern Naiyayikas, however, do not recognise the attribute 
of vital effort.'^ .Almost all the Indian systems agree in 
holding that heaviness or weight (gnrntim) is a quality 
which cannot be perceived, but must be inferred.“ The 
reason why these qualities are treated as imperceptible is 
that they cannot be perceived by any of the senses recog¬ 
nised in Indian philosophy. They are supersensible entities 
and hence there cannot beany kind of contact between these 
and our senses. In the -Jaina system, however, light and 
heavy are treated as touch-sensations.'' 

The remaining attributes are regarded as capable of 
being pi-rceived by the senses But those belonging to the 
soul, such as knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aver.sion and 
volition, are the objects of internal perception whi li we 

t BP., 9T<n. 

2 SM. & Dinalart, 149-52. 

1 BP., isa. 

^ C/, PancasiilmyastiTa, Ch. II, 
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shall afterwards consider. These apart, the attributes that 
are left are the objects of external perception. Some of 
them are perceived only by one sense, and some by two 
senses. Thus colour {rJipa) is perceived only by the eye. 
Taste (rasa) is a quality of substances that is perceived only 
by the gustatory sense (rasana). Smell (gandha) can be 
perceived only by the olfactory sense (ghrdna), and touch 
only by the cutaneous sense (tvak). The perception of 
these four attributes has two conditions, namely, that they 
must be manifest (udbhiita) and that they must belong to 
substances possessing a limited dimension (mahadvrttitva). ’ 
In the perception of these attributes the second form of 
sense-object contact (viz. samyukta-samavdya) obtains. 
The attributes come in contact with their respective senses 
through their inherence (samavdya) in the things that are 
conjoined (samtjnkta) to the sen.ses. Conjunction or direct 
contact is possible only between two substances. Hence 
there cannot be any direct contact of the attributes with 
their special senses. But the attributes of colour, etc., 
inhere in certain things or substances, such as a jar, an 
orange, a table, etc. When these things come in actual 
contact (i.e. are conjoined) with the eye, etc., there is a 
perception of the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch 
as inhering (samaveta) in them. 

Sound is an attribute of dkdsa, and is perceived only by 
the auditory sense (srotra). In the perception of sound the 
fourth kind of sense-object contact ( viz. samavdya) bolds 
good. Sound is perceived when it comes in contact with 
the auditory sense. I'his contact cannot be a r'dation of 
conjunction (samyoga), since one of the terms is an attribute. 
The sense of hearing is a portion of dkdsa, in which sound 
inheres as an attribute. Hence the contact of sound with 
the auditory organ means its inherence (samavdya) in the 


1 BP., 53-56, 92-!t3. 
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latter.* Sound is first produced by the conjunction or dis¬ 
junction of things. But this sound cannot be perceived 
unless it reaches the passage of the ear. So the first sound 
produces other sounds which either undulate towards the ear 
or move in straight lines in all directions (vicitarahganydycna 
’kadambam.ukulanydyena va). In this way the series of sounds 
meets the ear. The last number of the series which strikes 
upon the ear-drum is perceived, while the first and the inter¬ 
mediate ones are not pi'rceived. .So it is not correct to say 
that we perceive sound at a distance.® The Vedantist, 
however, thinks that in the perception of sound it is the ear 
that meets sound and not vice versa. We are not wrong 
when we say that we hear the sound of the distant drum. 
For there is nothing to contradict the obvious experience of 
distant sounds.“ 

The attributes that admit of perception by both the 
senses of sight and touch are number, magnitude, differentia, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity.* These are perceived by the eye when 
connected with light and manifest colour, and by the 
tactual sense when connected with manifest touch.“ Of 
visible and tangible things there may be respectively-a visual 
and tactual perception of their number, etc. In the percep¬ 
tion of these qualities we have the second kind of sense- 
object contact, viz. samyiMa-samavdya. The objects {i.e. 
number and the rest) come in contact with the senses 
through their inherence (sarnavdya) in certain things that 
are conjoined {sarnjukta) to the senses. 

In the perception of magnitude {parimana) we are to 
admit a further fourfold contact between sense and the 

1 BP., 53. 60. 

BP., & Sil., 165 06. 

VP., Chap. 1, 

BP. & SM., 93. 

5 Ihid., 54-56. 
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things concerned. By magnitude is here meant a limited 
dimension that belongs to ordinary things like tables and 
jars, and neither the unlimited dimension of the all-pervad¬ 
ing substances, nor the minute dimension of atoms and 
dyads, for these are imperceptible. The magnitude 
of ordinary sensible things is due to the number and magni¬ 
tude of their component parts. Hence to perceive the 
magnitude of a thing we are to perceive the co-existence 
and relative position of the constituent parts. This is 
rendered possible by four kinds of contact {catustayasanni- 
karsa) : that between the different parts of an extended 
sense-organ and the different parts of the thing, that 
between the different parts of the sense-organ and 
the whole of the thing, that between parts of the thing 
and the whole of the sense-organ and that between 
the whole of the sense-organ and the whole of the 
thing.^ It is by virtue of such contacts between sense and 
things that we can perceive their magnitude from a distance. 
The Naiyayika has to take the help of so many kinds of 
sense-object contact because he believes in the direct visual 
perception of the magnitude of distant things. The mus¬ 
cular sensation of movement is not admitted by him as a 
factor in the perception of magnitude or limited extension. 

Differentia {pHliaktua) is a positive character of things. 
That one thing is different from another, e. g. a cow and a 
horse, does not simply mean that the one is not the other. 
Difference does not consist in the mutual negation (anyonyd- 
hhdva) of two things. One thing is different from other 
things, not simply because it excludes or negates them, but 
because it has a distinctive character of its own whereby it is 
differentiated from them. This distinctive character consti¬ 
tutes its differentia from other things. Differentia is thus an 
objective character or attribute of things and is perceived in 


‘ TB.. p. 6. 
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things that are perceptible.* The Vedanta, however, takes 
difference to be a case of mutual non-existence and holds 
that it is known not by perception, but by non-perception 
{anupalahdhi )Modern Naiyayikas also do not treat 
difference as a separate quality, but reduce it to mutual non¬ 
existence.® 

Conjunction (samyoga) is a relation (savibandha) that is 
perceived as an attribute of the things related by it. Dis¬ 
junction or separation (vibhdga) is not a relation (sam- 
bandha). Rather, it is the negation of the relation of con¬ 
junction between two things. It is also perceived as an 
attribute of the things which are disjoined. Space and 
time as infinite wholes are imperceptible substances. But 
the remoteness or nearness of things in time and space is a 
perceptible quality of the things. Things are far or near in 
space according as thev are separated from our body by a 
larger or smaller number of contacts with space-points. 
Similarly, things are near or remote in time according as 
they have a smaller or larger number of contacts with time- 
instants. Such position in time and space becomes an at¬ 
tribute of things and is perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch.^ Fluidity, viscidity and velocity are the qualities of 
certain things and are perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch like other perceptible qualities. Here, again, the 
modern Naiyayikas do not recognise remoteness and nearness 
as separate qualities, since tbe.se are due to varied contacts 
of an object with points of time and space.® 

Action {karma) is physical movement. Like an 
attribute, it inheres only in substance.® It is different 


1 SM., 114. 

2 VP., Ch. VI. 

5 Dinakan, 114. 

I BP., 54-66, 121-24. 

6 Dinakan, 124. 
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from both substance and attribute. Substance is the 
support of both action and attribute. An attribute is 
a static character of things, but actions are dynamic. 
While an attribute is a passive property that does not take 
us beyond the thing it belongs to, an action is a transitive 
process by which one thing reaches another. So it is 
regarded as the independent cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of things. An action has no attribute because 
the latter belongs only to substance. All actions or move¬ 
ments must subsist in limited corporeal substances {murta- 
dravyavrtti). Hence there can be no action or motion in 
the all-pervading substances. There are five kinds of action 
such as throwing upward, throwing downward, contraction, 
expansion and locomotion (utksepanapahsepandkuncana- 
prasdranagamana) These actions belong to such substances 
as earth, water, air, light or fire and the mind. Those 
inhering in the mind are imperceptible, since the mind is so. 
The action or motion of the perceptible substances can be 
perceived by the senses of sight and touch. In the percep¬ 
tion of movement the second kind of sense-object contact, 
viz. samyukta-satnavaya, is operative. The senses come in 
contact with movement through their conjunction with the 
things in which it inheres. 

The universal (sdmdnya) particularity {visesa) and 
the relation of inherence (samavdya) 

There are three views of the universal or the class- 
essence in Indian philosophy. In the Bauddha philosophy 
w'e have the nominalistic view. According to it, the indi¬ 
vidual alone is real and there is no class-essence or universal 
other than the particular objects of experience. The idea of 
sameness that we may have wdth regard to a number of indi- 
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viduals of a certain class is due to thejr being called by the 
same name. It is only* the name that is genera], and the 
name does not stand for any positive essence that is present 
in all the individuals. It means only that the individuals 
called by one name are different from those to which a 
different name is given. Thus certain animals are called 
cow, not because they possess any common essence, but 
because they are different from all animals that are not cows. 
So there is no universal but the name with a negative 
connotation.^ 

The Jainas and the Advaita Vedantins ^ adopt the con- 
ceptualistic view of the universal. According to them, the 
universal does not stand for any independent entity over and 
above the individuals. On the other hand, it is constituted 
by the essential common attributes of the individuals. 
Hence the universal is not separate from the individuals, 
but is identical with them in point of existence. The two 
are related by way of identity. The universal has existence, 
not in our minds only, but in the particular objects of 
experience. It does not however come to them from out¬ 
side, but is just their common nature. On this view, 
“ individuals have,” as Mill says, ” no essences.” 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas accept the realistic view of the 
universal. According to them, universals are eternal entities 
which are distinct from, but inhere in many individuals 
(nityatve satyanekasamavetatvam).* The universal is the 
basis of the notion of sameness that we have with regard to 
all the individuals of a certain class. It is because there is 
one single essence present in different individuals that they 
are brought under a class and thought of as essentially the 

1 Fide TB., p. 2S; Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, Pt. 5, on Samanya-dusa^a-dik- 
prasarita. 

* VP., Ch. I; Outlines of Jainism, p. llfi. 

s J. S. Mill, System of Logic, p. 73. 

* SM.,8. 
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same/ Like Plato’s “ ideas,” or “ essences ” of the 
mediaeval realists, samanya or the universal is a real entity 
which corresponds to a general term or class-concept in our 
mind. Some of the modern realists also hold that a 
‘ universal is an eternal timeless entity which may be shared 
by many particulars.’ The Naiyayikas agree further with 
the modern realists in holding that universals do not come 
under existence (satta). These do not exist in time and 
space, but have being and subsist in substance, attribute 
and action. There is no universal subsisting in another 
universal (samanyanadhikaranatvam), nor is there any 
universal for particularity (vi^esa), inherence {samavaya) and 
non-existence (abhava).^ Modern realists, however, do not 
admit with the Naiyayikas that all universals pertaining to 
sensible objects are capable of being perceived by the senses. 
According to the former, we can perceive only such univer¬ 
sals as may be called ” sensible qualities,” as for example, 
colour, whiteness, hardness, etc.® 

According to the Naiyayikas, the universals that subsist 
in supersensible objects are imperceptible {atlndriyavrttlni 
atlndriyani). The universals that inhere in perceptible 
objects (pratyaksavrUini) are perceived by the senses which 
perceive their locus. The universals of substances or things 
(dravya) are perceived by the senses of sight and touch 
provided they are visible and tangible things respectively. * 
Thus jarness {ghataiva), treeness {vrksatva) and manhood 
are universals that inhere respectively in all individual jars, 
trees and men. When perceiving any of these individuals, we 
directly cognise also the universal inhering in it. Here the 
second form of sense-contact, viz. samyukta-samavaya, 
functions. The universal ‘‘ jarness ” comes in contact with 

’ TB., p. 28; PS..P. 164. 

2 BP. & SM.,14,15. 

5 Vide, Russell, Problems of Philosophy, Chs. IX, X. 

4 TK.. p. 9. 
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the visual or the tactual sense through its inherence {sama- 
vaya) in the jar that is seen or touched and is thus conjoined 
(samyukta) to the sense concerned. 

The perception of universals pertaining to attributes 
(guna) and actions (karma) generally takes place through 
the third kind of sense-contact, viz. samyukta-samaveta- 
samavaya.^ When perceiving such qualities as a red 
colour, a fragrant smell, a sweet taste and a hard touch, we 
also know directly, i.e. perceive the universals of colour, 
smell, taste and touch as such. Similarly, when we per¬ 
ceive a particular kind of movement we know directly what 
motion in general is. To perceive anything as thrown 
upward or downward, is also to perceive the universal 
of upward or downward impulsion (utksepanatvddi). 
Smellness (gandhatva) as a universal pertaining to different 
kinds of smell is perceived by the olfactory sense. Taste 
(rasatva) as the genus of different kinds of taste is perceived 
by the gustatory sense. Similarly, the universals of colour 
(rupalva) and touch (sparMva) are perceived by the senses 
of sight and touch respectively. The universals pertaining 
to other sensible attributes and actions or movements are 
perceived by both the senses of sight and touch.^ These 
universals are perceived when they come in contact with 
the senses through their inherence in attributes or actions 
which inhere in certain things that are conjoined with the 
senses. When, for example, I see a white paper, I perceive 
the universal ‘ whiteness ’ as intimately related to the 
particular kind of white colour in the paper which is in 
conjunction with my eyes. Soundness (sabdatva) as the 
genus of different kinds of sound is perceived by the auditory 
sense through the fifth kind of sense-contact, viz. samaveta- 
samavdya. The universal ‘ soundness ’ is in contact with 

1 TB., p. 6; BP., 54-56, 69.60. 

BP„ 63-66. 
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the ear through its inherence (samavdya) in sound which 
inheres as a quality (samaveta) in the auditory sense/ 
The universals of actions or motions belonging to perceptible 
things are perceived by the senses of sight and touch 
through the third kind of sense-contact, viz. samyukta- 
samaveta-samavdya. The universal ‘ motion ’ is in contact 
with the visual or cutaneous sense in so far as it subsists 
in a particular kind of movement inhering (samaveta) in 
something that is seen or touched (i.e. is conjoined with 
the visual or tactual sense)/ 

According to the Vedanta, the universal, as constituted 
by the common attributes of the individuals, is perceived 
along with the perception of the individuals. The percep¬ 
tion of the different kinds of universals is mediated by 
different kinds of sense-contact. The universal of sub¬ 
stances is perceived by samyuktaladdtmya, that of attributes 
or actions by samyuktdbhinnatdddtmya, and that of sound 
by tdddtmyavadabhinna forms of sense-object contact. 
These three forms correspond respectively to the second, 
third and fifth forms of sense-contact admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. But where the latter speak of the relation of 
inherence (samavdya), the Vedantist puts in the relation 
of identity, since inherence is not admitted by him as a 
distinct category and the relation between substance and 
attribute, or universal and particular is said to be one of 
identity (tdddtmya), so that they require no tertium quid 
like inherence to relate the one to the other.® 

Particularity (visesa) is the extreme opposite of the 
universal (sdmdnya). It is the ultimate ground of the 
differences of things from one another. Tilings are ordi¬ 
narily distinguished from one another by means of their 
component parts or aspects. But the differences of parts 

J BP,. 53. 61, 

2 BP., 64-56. 

3 VP., Ch. I. 
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or a=!p3Gts rest on those of other smaller parts or finer 
aspects In this way we are I 'd to the ultimate differences 
of the simple substan es, beyond which we cannot go. 
The ultimate differmces are due to certain unique characters 
which distinguish one thing from all other things of the 
world. Particularity is such unique character of the simple 
and eternal substances.^ It is completely different from 
universals or the things coming under any universal. 
Hence by p irticularity we are to understand the unique 
individuality of sp ice, lime, dfedsa, minds, souls, and the 
atoms of earth, water, light and air. Particularity is thus 
eternal and subsists in the eternal substances {nitya- 
nityadravyavrttih) There are innumerable particularities, 
since the individuals in which they subsist are innumerable. 
Other things are distinguished by their particularities, but 
the latter are distinguished by themselves {svata eva 
vydvrttdh). Hence particularities are so many ultirnates 
(antydh) in the analysis and explanation of things. There 
cannot be any perception of them, since they are super¬ 
sensible entities (atindriyah) Some modern Naiyayikas, 
however, do not admit that particularity is a distinct 
category. If the particularities can be distinguished by 
themselves, without having any distinguishing character in 
them, the eternal substances also may be distinguished by 
themselves without requiring any character like particular¬ 
ity {viiesa)J 

There are two main relations recognised in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy. These are the relations of conjunc¬ 
tion {samyoga), and inherence (samavdya) A relation is 
here conceived as a positive connection between two facts. 

1 Bc. & s.vr., 10 . 

2 TB., p. -28; PS., p. 168. 

3 TS.,pp 11, 83. 

1 Dinahari, 10. 

5 TB„ p. 2. 
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Hence it is that the commonly recognised negative relations 
of disjunction, spatial and temporal separation, etc., are 
treated as qualities and not relations. Conjunction 
(samyoga) is a transient relation between two things which 
may and normally do exist in separation from each other. 
Two balls moving from opposite, directions meet at a certain 
point of space. The relation which holds betv\een them 
when they meet is one of conjunction. It is a temporary 
contact between two things which may again be separated 
iyutasiddha). So long as it is, it exists as a quality of the 
terms related, but it does not affect the existence of those 
terms. It makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an 
accidental quality of the terms related by it. 

Sumodyi is an etern il and natural (ayutasiddha) relation 
between two facts, of which one inheres in the other.^ It 
is a necessary relation in so far as the related terms or at 
least one of them cannot exist without being related to the 
other. Like conjunction, it is distinct from the terms 
related by it,* But while conjunction exists as an adventi¬ 
tious quality of the related terms, samaoaya does not exist 
as a quality but always subsists between the things related. 
The relation of samavaya holds between such entities as 
whole and part, attribute or action and substance, the uni¬ 
versal and the individual, particularity and the simple 
eternal substanc’s. Of these pairs, the first cannot exist 
without being related to the other. The whole is always 
related to its parts, attribute or action is inseparably 
related to some substance, the universal must always subsist 
in the individual, and so particularity (vUesa) in the simple 


1 Ayufasiddhayoh sarhbandhah samavdyah etc., TB., p. J ; samavdyatcamniiya- 
sathbandhatvam etc-, SM.,11. 

> Svasambandhibhinno nityah sambandhah samavdyah, TM., Ch. I. 
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substances/ But the part' can exist without being actually 
related to the whole. A substance m ly have being without 
relation to its attributes or actions.^ So we see that 
samavdya is a necessary relation for one of the relata and 
not for both. It cannot be called an internal relation, 
since the related entities are not affected by it. It stands 
as a natural link between two facts, each of which 
has a distinct existence of its own. A substance and its 
attribute are not made to be such by their relation to each 
other. Hence, like conjunction, samavdya is an external 
relation. But, unlike conjunction, it is not produced, nor 
does it exist as a quality in time and space. It always 
subsists between two facts, which are naturally related to 
each other. Some modern realists treat relations as 
universals that do not exist but subsist.® For the 
Naiyayika, however, the relation of conjunction is an 
attribute and has existence in time and space. The relation 
of inherence is a subsistent fact but not a universal. It is a 
category distinct from the universal and the rest. Both 
conjunction and inherence are objects of perception. The 
relation of inherence is perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch. In perceiving this relation there is contact between 
sense and object by way of vUesanatd. We directly 
perceive that the cloth inheres in the threads. But the 
contact of the relation of inherence with our sense is 
indirect. It comes in contact with the sense of sight or 
touch through being adjectival to the threads which are 
conjoined with either of them.* The Vaisesikas, however, 
hold that samavdya cannot be perceived, but must be known 
by inference. They agree with the Naiyayikas in maintain- 


I BP. and SM., U. 

* Dravyatn nirgnnaineva priitbasnainut^iailyate pascat tatsanniveta guija ntpadyante, 
etc., TB., p. 8. 

Husjiell, Problems of Philosophy, Ch.TX. 

^ BP., 54*50, 62. 
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ing that samavdya is one and eternal. We cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between different kinds of samavdya, because it is 
the same in all cases.^ Some modern Naiyayikas, however, 
contend that samavdya is not of one, but many different 
kinds, since one thing is found to inhere in other things in 
different ways.^ 

Svarupasaahbandha ^ is a third relation admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. It has been introduced to explain such cases 
of connection between things as are neither conjunction 
(saniyoga) nor inherence. Unlike the relations of conjunc¬ 
tion and inherence, svarupasambandha is not distinct from 
the terms related by it Rather, the relation is itself 
constituted by one of the relata. What is the relation 
between an object and our knowledge of it? It cannot be 
inherence, since knowledge, as a quality, inheres not in the 
object, but in the soul. Nor can it be conjunction, because 
that is possible only between two substances, while know¬ 
ledge is an attribute and not a substance. Nor can we say 
that we do not require any relation. The two being 
distinct entities require somehow to be related. Hence it is 
said that a new relation, cilled svarupasambandha, is to 
relate the two. The object is related to knowledge in so far 
as it is known. The relation of knowledge to the object is 
thus the object itself as known {arthasvarupa). The object 
as known is what we mean by its relation to knowledge, so 
that the relation is constituted by the object, or is due to 
the nature of the object itself. 

The Nyaya doctrine of samavdya has been severely 
criticised and rejected by the Advaita Vedantin. Samkara 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra shows that the 
necessity of the category of samavdya arises from the 
Naiyayika’s conception of a thing as a collection of distinct 

‘ PS.,pp. 172-176. 

* Dinakan, 11. 

^ SM., 11; Ngapakos'a, p. 1057. 
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and different entities like substance, attribute, action, the 
universal an 1 particularity. If these are so many distinct 
entities, we have to explain how they are united in the 
thing so as to make it one whole This cannot be explain¬ 
ed by the relation of conjunction, since it is a case of the 
dependence of attribute, action, etc., on substance, while 
conjunction is a relation between independent substances 
which can exist in isolation. So we have to introduce a 
new relation to explain the intimate connection between a 
substance and its attributes, actions, etc., and this is 
samavaya or the relation of inherence. But if attributes, 
actions, etc., are distinct and different from substance, 
there is no more reason to suppose that they depend on 
substance than there is to think that such independent 
objects as man, horse and cow, depend on one anotheiu If, 
on the other hand, attribute and the rest depend on substance 
and cannot exist without it, we should say that they are 
not different entities but only different aspects of the sub¬ 
stance itself. The same thing is called by the different 
names of attribute, action, etc., according to its different 
organizations (samsthana), in the same way in w'hich the 
same man is a father, a son, a brother, etc., under different 
conditions. A sulistance and its attribute or action, the 
universal and the individual, the whole and the part are 
such that we cannot have any experience of the one 
without the other. They ire inseparable both in our 
experience and in point of existence. It follows from this 
that they are not different entities, but aspects of the same 
thing. To say that they are distinct and differi nt entities 
which require to be related by samavaya, which also is a 
distinct entity, is to court the fallacy of infinite regress 
(anavastha). How is samarayu itself related to each of the 
terras related by it? To explain this we have to bring in 
new relations which being distinct entities will also require 
other relations and so on ad infinitum. Hence we are to 
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say that attributes, actions, universals, etc., are not 
independent entities, but aspects of the same substance, and 
that we do not require a new relation like samavaya to relate 
them to substance. 

The Vedantin’s criticism of the Nyaya view of samavaya 
seems to miss the essential point. Prom the standpoint of 
a common-sense realism the Naiyayika maintains the 
distinction between a substance and its attributes or actions, 
the universal and the individual, the whole and the part. 
It may be conceded to the Vedantin that we have no 
experience of attributes and actions without a substance, of 
the universal without the individual, of the whole without 
its parts. It may also be admitted by us that attributes, 
actions, universals, etc,, do not exist except in a substance. 
But from this we cannot conclude that a substance is 
identical with its attributes and actions, or that it is an 
aggregate of the aspects of attribute, action, universal, etc. 
Two entities may be inseparable and yet not identical, only 
if they are different and distinct in our experience. We 
cannot, indeed, have any experience of attributes without a 
substance. But the same experience tells us that a sub¬ 
stance is distinct from its attributes, and the attributes are 
distinct from the substance. A substance is not an attribute, 
nor a group of attributes. There can be no attributes 
without some substance. Hence the existence of attributes 
presupposes the distinct reality of a substance. That we 
ascribe different sense qualities to the same substance also 
shows that the substance is not identical with any of them, 
but is distinct from them all. What we mean by a 
substance is, therefore, different from what we mean by an 
attribute. The substance stands for the ‘ continuant ’ or 
the reality unuerlying the changing characters of a thing, 
and the attributes stand for its properties or powers of 
manifesting certain (‘haracters under certain conditions. 
Although an attribute is not a substance, yet it is inseparably 
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related to or rooted in it. This inseparable relation or the 
fact of subsistence of the attribute in a substance is 
samavaya. The same reasoning applies mutatis mutandis to 
the relation between substance and action, the universal and 
the individual, the whole and the part, particularity and the 
particulars. In each case we have an inseparable relation 
between two distinct and dilferent entities. It is a relation 
like samyoga or conjunction. But, unlike samyoga which 
is a quality, samavaya is a special relation that cannot be 
reduced to any other category. It is not a substance because 
it has no qualities. It is not a quality because it is not 
limited to substances, nor does it qualify substances. For 
the same reason it cannot be regarded as an action. It is 
not a universal nor particularity, because it is neither the 
common essence of many things nor the peculiarity of 
anything. It is the objective fact of an inseparable connec¬ 
tion between two other facts which are distinct and different. 
Hence we have to admit a separate category called samavaya 
or the relation of inherence. 

5. Perception of non-existence (ahhava) 

The above categories of substance and the rest stand 
for positive realities, whether existent or subsistent. The 
category of ahhava stands for all negative or non-existent 
facts. The.m facts are as real and objective as positive facts, 
only they have no being. While positive facts are, i. e. 
possess being, negative facts are not, i. e. possess non- 
being.^ Abhava or non-existence is defined as that which 
is not inherence and cannot be in the relation of inherence 
to anything else {asainavaijatre satyasamavdyah) A It is 
not inherence because it does not subsist as a positive fact. 
It cannot have the relation of inherence to anything, be- 


1 AbhSvatvam (tiavyadi-atkanyonyabbavavuttvaia, S'J,, 12. 
® Sanadarsanasamgraha, Chapter on Vai^esika syatem. 
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cause non-existence cannot be the constitutive element of 
anything and also because inherence is possible only be¬ 
tween two positive entities. 

As to the nature of non-existence there are different 
conceptions. A.sGording to the Samkhya and the Prabha- 
kara IVTi niAsa, the non-existence of one thing in another 
meins the mire existence of the latter. For example, 
the non-existence of a j ir .m the table means the existence 
of the table per se. Hence non-existence is the mere exist¬ 
ence of a locus (ai/ii/raraua/caiyali/am).’ The Nyaya objects 
to this view and treats non-existence as an entity distinct 
from its locus {aiiriktapaddrlha). If non-existence were 
the simple existence of the locus, it would become indistin¬ 
guishable from existence. The table exists as much when 
the jar is non-existent as when it is existent on the table. 
So we may speak of a jar’s non-existence on the table even 
when it actually exists there. Non-existence is not the 
locus as such, but an objective character (vUesana) of it. ^ 
It is not, like the colour of a table, a gum or attibute of the 
locus. It is only adjectival to or a determination of the 
locus which exists as a positive entity. Non-existence or 
negation is thus a real and distinct entity which is adjec¬ 
tival to some positive fact. According to the Vedanta and 
the Bhatta Mlmathsa also, non-existence is an entity 
distinct from the locus. Ail objects h ive two characters, a 
positive and a negative. A thing exists positively in itself 
and is characterised negatively by the absence of other 
things in it. This absence or non-existence of other things 
is not the mere existence of the thing in itself. If the 
non-existence of a jar on the ground were the mere exist¬ 
ence of the ground, we cannot speak of its non-existence 
when there is a cloth on the ground and so no cognition of 
the mere ground. On the other hand, we may speak of the 

1 TKD., p 50; so., pp. 83-84. 

« TC., I, pp. 693f. ; SM., 2 & 12. 
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jar’s non-existence even when it exists on the ground, for 
the ground as such exists while there is a jar on it. Hence 
non-existence is something distinct from its locus.* 

Ahhdva or non-existence is of four kinds, namely, prdga- 
bhdoa, pradhoamsabhava, atyantdbhdva, and anyonydbhdva.* 
Some Naiyayikas, however, bring the first three under the 
head of samsargdbhdva and recognise only two kinds of 
non-existence." Sdmsargdhhdva or the negation of a con¬ 
nection is that which is different from anyonydbhdca or the 
negation of identity. In the one the connection between 
two things is denied, in the other we deny the identity or 
sameness of two different things or concepts. 

Prdgabhdva or antecedent non-existence is the non-exist¬ 
ence of a thing prior to its production, e. g. the non-exist¬ 
ence of an effect in the cause. So long as the effect is 
not produced, it is non-existent in the cause. This kind of 
non-existence is said to be without a beginning but not 
without an end {anddih sdntah). It is subject to cessation 
(vindsya)* The effect never existed before its production, 
so that its non-existence has no beginning. Its production 
at any time means the end or cessation of its previous non¬ 
existence. Prdgahhdoa thus refers to the past non-exist¬ 
ence of a thing and implies the possibility of its future 
existence. Like the past it has no beginning but has an 
end, since it ends just when the thing begins to exist. The 
present existence of a thing ends its past non existence, 
just as the past has its end in the present. 

Pradhvamsdbhdva or emergent non-existance is the non¬ 
existence of a thing posterior to its destruction, e.g, the 
non-existence of an effect when it is destroyed. Tliis kind 
of non-existence has a beginning but no end {sddiranantah). 

> SD.,pp. 83-84. 

> T3.,p, 89. C/. VP., Gh. IV. 

‘ NVT., 2. 2. 12 ; BP, ASM., 12. 

* SM., 12 ;TB.,p. a9;TS., p. 89. 
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It is subject to origin in time (janya), but not to cessation.* 
When a jar is broken its existence ends, and its non-exist- 
tence begins but can never be ended, because the same jar 
cannot be brought back to existence. Pradhvamsabhdva 
may thus be said to refer to the future non-existence of a 
thing in relation to its present existence. Like the future it 
has a beginning but no end. It begins just when a thing’s 
present existence ceases, and continues for all time to come 
just as the future begins with the cessation of the present 
and extends indefinitely forwards. Thus while prdgabhdva 
is beginningless, pradhvamsabhdva is endless. The one 
is an infinite series backwards, the other is an infinite 
series forwards. The one has an end, while the other has 
a beginning. That is, an infinite series may have an end 
or a beginning. Kant in his first ‘ antinomy ’ failed 
to see this when he argued that what is infinite can 
neither begin nor end. I'his antinomy may be solved in 
the light of the Naiyayikas’ finding that some infinite 
series have ends. 

Atyanfdbhdva or absolute non-existence is the negation 
of a connection between two things for all time (nityasarhsar- 
gabhdva). It is subject neither to origin nor to cessation 
(ajanydvindsi).^ Thus it is both beginningless and endless. 
This is illustrated by such cases of non-existence as a hare’s 
horn, the colour of air, etc. The non-existence of a 
connection between horns and the hare, or colour and the air 
is true at all times, past, present and future. Thus 
atyantdbhdva or absolute non-existence is not a cipher 
which is the property of a general term that applies to no 
object. 

Anyonydbhdva or reciprocal non-existence is the negation 
of identity or the difference between two things, e.g. a jar is 

1 Ihid. 

* Nityasam 9 argabhB.vatvaa.atyantibhavatvam, 8M., ibid. ; traikfiliko’bhSvo. 
'tyanlabhavalj, TB., ibid. 
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not a cloth.^ A jar and a cloth mutually exclude each other, 
and so each is non-existent as the other. Anyonydbhava 
stands for this mutual negation of the relation of identity 
between two things. Like absolute non-existence {atyantd- 
hhdva), reciprocal or mutual non-existence (anyonydbhava), 
is eternal, i.e. both beginningless and endless (ajanyavindsi). 
But the distinction between the two is this. Absolute non¬ 
existence has a material aspect. In it there is the affirma¬ 
tion of something actual (e.g. the hare or the air), and the 
negation of a relation with regard to it (e.g. the relation 
between hare and horn, or colour and air). On the other 
hand, reciprocal non-existence is only a logical or formal 
negation with reference to the relation of identity between 
two things which need not be actual. That ' X is not Y,’ 
‘ a red star is not a blue star ’ is true even if no such things 
actually exist. In absolute non-existence we deny the 
connection between two things, while in reciprocal non¬ 
existence the identity or sameness of two things or concepts 
is denied. The opposite of absolute non-existence is a con¬ 
nection between two things, while that of reciprocal non¬ 
existence is the identity between them.^ The proposition 
' there is no colour in the air ’ implies the absolute non-exist¬ 
ence of colour in the air. The opposite of this will be a 
proposition which connects colour with the air, e.g. ‘ there 
is colour in the air.’ The proposition ‘ a jar is not a cloth ’ 
implies the difference of the one from the other. The 
opposite of this will be a proposition which identifies the 
iwo, e.g. ‘ a jar is a cloth.’ 

As to how non-existence or negation is known by us, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among the different 
systems of Indian philosophy. According to the Bhatta 
Mlmamsa and the Vedanta, non-existence is known by non- 


' Anyonyabhavastii (adatmyapratiyf'gikf)’ bhavah, ibitl. 
* TS. and TD., pp. 89 f. 
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perception of what should have been perceived (yogyS,nu- 
palahdhi). It can not be known by perception. Perception 
requires sense-object contact. But there cannot be any 
contact of sense with non-existence or negation. It is 
not, in some cases at least, known by inference. When 
we know the non-existence of a jar on the ground before 
us, we have a direct knowledge which is not mediated by 
any inferential reasoning. In such cases our knowledge of 
non-existence comes from non-perception as a distinct 
source of knowledge.' As we have already said, non-existence 
is, according to the Bbatta Mlmaih'a and the Vedanta, both 
an objective character of things, and a character of the 
presentation of things. But it is not perceived like the 
wliiteness of snow or the redness of a rose. On the other 
hand, we have an immediate feeling of it as a character of 
the presentation just when we have that presentation. This 
subjective feeling of the presented character as distinct or 
the discriminative feeling of it is what we mean by our 
knowledge of it. Anupalahdhi is this subjective feeling 
and is an independent source of the knowledge of non¬ 
existence. 

The Vai^esika and the Prabhakara school hold that 
non-existence is known by inference. According to the 
former the non-existence of the cause is inferred from the 
non-existence of the effect, just as its existence is inferred 
from that of the effect.* In the Prabhakara Mimarhsa also 
non-perception is not regarded as a distinct source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. Rather, the non-perception of 
a thing is the condition from which we infer its non¬ 
existence.* The Saihkhya and the Nyaya system agree in 
holding that non-existence is known by perception. Accord- 

« VP.,Ch. VI; SD., pp. 86-87. 

* PS.,p, 111 ; Vpashara, 228. 

■’ Snl.pp. fcSf. 

< TKD,, pp, SC*-')!, 
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ing to both, non-existence is an objective determination 
{parinama or visesana) of some positive entity (hhavapaddr- 
tha) and can be perceived by the senses. The Nyaya 
explains the perception of non-existence as due to an indirect 
sense-object contact, called visesanatd. The non-existence 
of a jar on the ground is an adjective or determination 
(viiesana) of the ground which is its substantive (vi^esya). 
This non-existence comes in contact with our sense through 
being adjectival (visesana) to the ground which is in con¬ 
junction (samyukta) with the sense. Tims non-existence 
is perceived as an adjective or objective character of some 
positive thing which is in contact with our sense.^ That 
for the knowledge of non-existence there must be a contact 
of sense with its locus is also admitted by the Vedanta. 
And, that the knowledge of non-existence is aided by non- 
perception is admitted by the Nyaya. We know that a jar 
does not exist on the ground when we feel that it must have 
been perceived if it were on the ground.^ Thus the Nyaya 
and the Vedanta agree in holding that to know non-existence 
there must be a perception of the locus and non-perception 
of what does not exist in it. But while the Nyaya takes 
non-perception (anupalabdhi) as an auxiliary condition 
(karana) of the perception of non-existence, the Vedanta takes 
it as the unique cause (karana) of the knowledge of non¬ 
existence. For the Nyaya, the senses which perceive the 
locus do also perceive non-existence as a determinant (vUe- 
sana) of it. For the Vedanta, the senses are solely concern¬ 
ed in the perception of the locus and do not go further than 
that. And while the senses perceive a certain locus, the 
ground, they do not perceive a jar on it. This non-percep¬ 
tion, therefore, of what might have been perceived if it 


» TB.. p. 6 : TC., I. pp. 574-76, 

* Yadi syadupalabliyetetyevaiii yalra prasaynle, BP., 62 ; yogj'Snurs.labdhj’a 
abhl^Tih prat.yak«ah, TM, 
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existed, is the source of our knowledge of the jar’s non¬ 
existence.^ 

Among Western thinkers it is now generally recognised 
that negative facts are as real as positive facts. But there 
is much difference of opinion as to how negation or non¬ 
existence is known. According to Alexander,^ ‘ negation is 
not merely a subjective altitude of the mind. That is only 
an instance of negation, in the region of mental acts. Nega¬ 
tion or negativity is a real character of things, which means 
exclusion or rejection. Not-white is the character which 
excludes or is different from white.’ This then would sup¬ 
port the Nyaya view that non-existence is perceived as a 
determination of some positive entity. This seems to be 
implied also in the view of negation held by Bradley and 
Bosanquet. Bradley^ says : "The affirmative judgment 
qualifies a subject by the attribution of a quality, and the 
negative judgment qualifies a subject by the explicit rejection 
of that same quality,’’ According to him, ‘ the truth of the 
negative lies in the affirmation of a positive quality. In " A 
is not B” the real fact is a character x belonging 
to A, which is incompatible with B. The basis of 
negation is really the assertion of a quality that excludes 
(x). It is not the mere assertion of the quality of exclusion 
(not-B).’ So too Bosanquetholds that affirmation is prior 
to negation as supplying the reality within which alone 
negation has a meaning. In this sense the non-existence 
of a jar on the ground will be equivalent to the existence of 
the ground as such. It is to be observed, however, that 
while the ground is perceived, its exclusion of a jar is not 
so perceived. The fact of there being no jar on the ground 
may be a given fact, but it is not given by way of sense 

1 Vide TG., I, Ch. on Anupalabdhi; VP., Ch. VI. 

2 Space, Time and Deity, p. 200. 

3 Logic, Vol. I, pp. 116-17. 

1 Logic, Vol. I, p 261. 
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perception. As Russell ’ has said, negative facts are real 
but not sensible facts. That ‘ A is not B,’ or that ‘ a jar 
does not exist on the ground ’ is more primarily a subject¬ 
ive feeling of privation with regard to A, or the ground, 
than a perception of any sensible fact. Hence the Vedanta 
seems to be nearer the truth when it takes non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) as an independent source of the knowledge 
of non-existence or negation. 

6. Internal perception and its objects 

Internal perception is due to the internal sense or 
manas. Hence it is called manasa or antara pratyaksa. 
It is the knowledge of mental facts brought about by their 
contact (sannikarsa) with the inner sense or manas. Thus 
manasa or internal perception is, like introspection, the 
source of our direct knowledge about mental or subjective 
facts. But while modern introspectionists take introspection 
to consist in the mind’s knowledge of its own contents, the 
Naiyayikas treat internal perception as knowledge of certain 
subjective facts other than, but due to, the mind as a sense. 
Generally speaking, the self and its contents are the objects 
of internal perception. These are perceived when they 
come in contact with manas or the mind. In introspection 
the mind or self turns back on itself and perceives what is 
going on there without requiring any sense. The 
Naiyayikas, however, like the older introspectionists, believe 
that the self requires an “ inner sense ” to perceive psychi¬ 
cal facts, just as it requires the external senses to perceive 
external objects. 

Among tlie objects of manasa or internal perception the 
Bhasapariccheda mentions the'feelings of pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion, cognition or knowledge and all kinds of 


1 Analysis of Mind, p 276. 
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mental effort or volition.^ To these we may add the univer¬ 
sal of each of these attributes, their non-existence and 
inherence in the self, and the self itself.^ All of these are 
perceived when there is contact (sannikarsa) ^ in some form 
or other, between them and the internal sense of manas. 
Let us now consider the process involved in the perception 
of these objects. 

According to the Nyaya, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, cognition and volition are attributes of the self. 
Their relation to the self is one of inherence (samavdya). 
They are perceived when the mind as a sense comes in 
contact with them. This sense-object contact is not one of 
direct conjunction (samyoga). It is an indirect contact 
called samijukta-samavdya. Pleasure, pain and the rest as 
particular facts, coma in contact with the mind through their 
inherence (samavdya) in the self which is conjoined 
(samyukta) with the mind. Similarly, the universals of 
pleasure, pain, etc., are perceived through that kind of 
indirect sense-contact which is called samyukta-samaveta- 
samavdya. The universals of pleasure and pain (sakhatoa- 
duhkhatva) subsist in particular pleasures and pains by 
way of inherence (samavdya). The particular pleasures 
and pains exist in the soul as its inherent attributes 
(sainavetagundh). Hence the mind comes in contact with 
the universals of pleasure and pain through their inherence 
in what inhere in the soul which is conjoined to the mind. 
In perceiving any particular pleasure or pain we do perceive 
its pleasurableness or painfuiness quite as directly, although 
the process of perception is more mediated and complicated,* 
So also, we perceive that pleasure, pain, etc., inhei’e in the 
self so long as they exist or are present. And just as we 
perceive their existence so also we perceive their non-exist- 

* ManogtShyaih sukhatii duljkhamicchS dveao mati^ krtitf, BP., 67. 

* TK., p. 9. 

» rWe 9M., 57 : TB„ p. 6. 
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ence or absence. That ‘ I am unhappy,’ or ‘ I have 
ceased to be angry ’ is as much a matter of direct percep¬ 
tion as that ‘ I am happy,’ or ‘ I am angry.’ The process 
of perception is, however, somewhat different. The percep¬ 
tion of the inherence (samavaycL) of pleasure and pain, as 
also of their non-existence (abhava) in the self is mediated 
by the indirect sense-object contact called vi^esanatd. Both 
the inherence of a present pleasure and the non-existence 
of a past one are determinations {viSesana) of the self. 
They are perceived when the mind as sense comes in 
contact with them through its conjunction) with the self 
which has those determinations.' It is only in the percep¬ 
tion of the self that there is a direct sense-object contact. 
The self as a substance comes in actual contact (sajhyoga) 
with manas or the mind as another substance, and thereby 
becomes an object of internal perception.® It cannot be 
perceived by the external senses, since it possesses neither 
a limited dimension (inahattva) nor any manifest (udbhuta) 
colour or touch,* According to some Naiyayikas, the 
pure self cannot be an object of perception. The self is 
perceived only as related to some perceptible attribute like 
cognition, pleasure, etc. We do not perceive the self as 
such but as feeling or knowing or doing something. 
Hence the self is perceived through the perception 
of this or that state of consciousness. While one’s own 
self can be perceived, other selves can only be inferred 
from their bodily actions or behaviours.* According to the 
Vedanta, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
perceived, but their perception requires no sense organ 
like manas or the mind. They are the different parts or 

1 TB., p. 6. 

* MiDaaaatarependriyepa yadatmavisayakam j&anam ’aTiyate’ hamiti tada mana 
indriyamatmartha^, Ibid. 

» BP. & SM., 49-50. 

« Ibid. 
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aspects of the antahkaram. As such, there is a natural 
identification between these and the antahkarana or the 
mind. This identification means a perception of all 
that is identified with the antahkarana. In short, mental 
states are perceived facts because they are mental, and so 
do not require any sense to perceive them.^ 

As to the question how cognition or knowledge is known, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among philosophers. 
Some thinkers who deny the possibility of introspection 
would say that knowledge can never be known. This is the 
position taken up by Comte, Dunlap and others. Comte 
thought that knowing cannot be known, since it involves a 
division of the mind into two parts, which is impossible. So 
too, Dunlap, in his article “ The case against Introspec¬ 
tion,” ^ urges that there is a dualism of subject and object, 
that the subject can never become object, and therefore there 
can be no awareness of an awareness. He says : “Knowing 
there certainly is ; known, the knowing certainly is not.” 
Again he says : “lam never aware of an awareness.” But 
if this is so, how do we know that there is any knowledge 
or awareness at all ? Dunlap says that it is ‘ by being aware 
of something ? ’ This means that vvhen I am aware of some^- 
thing, I am aware of being aware of it. To know something 
is thus to know that something is known. Hence it cannot 
be denied that knowledge is somehow known, be it by intro¬ 
spection or not. As Russell ^ has pointed out, ‘the statement 
“I am aware of a colour ” is assumed by Dunlap to be known 
to be true, but he does not explain how it comes to be 
known.’ 

Hence the next question is ; Hqw is it that knowledge 
is known ? According to the Samkh}a, the Prabbakara 
Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge is known by 

1 VP., Ch. 1. 

2 Psychological Review, Sept., 1912. 

S Analysis of Mind, p, 115. 
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itself. Cognition or knowledge is a con-cious fact and it is 
the very nature of consciousness to be aware of itself. The 
point has been elaborated by the Prabhakaras in their theory 
of tripullsamvit or triune perception.' According to it, every 
knowledge manifests itself at the same time that it mani¬ 
fests an object and the knowing subject. It is at once a 
manifestation of three things, namely, knowledge, the 
object and the knower. The Jainas also take a similar view 
with regard to the nature of knowledge. The Advaita 
Veilanta takes knowledge or intelligence to be the essence 
of the self, the very stuff of it. As such, knowledge is self¬ 
manifest and self-shining {svaprakasa).^ It does not require 
anything else to manifest or know it. On this view, every 
cognition is self-cognised, and consciousness is full and 
complete awareness of something by a self. But that ‘ every 
knowledge is self-conscious knowledge,’or ‘ to be aware of 
something is also to be aware of that awareness ’ is a propo¬ 
sition which is not borne out by psychological facts. Sub¬ 
conscious or unconscious experiences of the mind cannot be 
said to be full and explicit awareness of themselves. Fur¬ 
ther, as Russell® has remarked, it is highly probable that 
children and the higher animals are aware of objects, but 
not of their own awareness. 

According to the Bhatta Mimaihsa,' knowledge cannot 
be directly known. We can never know any knowledge 
immediately by itself or by any introspection called internal 
perception. That we have an awareness or a knowledge of 
some object is no doubt a matter of knowledge for us. But 
this latter knowledge is not at all immediate and perceptual 
knowledge ; it is only mediate and inferential knowledge. 
When we are aware of something, it comes to have the 


1 Vide Prakaranapancika, p. 59. 
5 Vide VP.. Ch. 1. 

3 Anaiyais of Mind, pp. ]15-lt;. 

« Vide SD., pp. S6-57. 
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cbnrocter of ‘ being an object of our knowledge ’ {jnatata). 
But how can a thing liave this character of ‘ being known,’ 
unless there was previously some knowledge of it ? Hence 
from the character of ‘being knomi ’ or ‘ being cognised ’ 
in the known object we infer the antecedent existence of 
knowledge or cognition. Thus knowledge is neither self- 
manifested nor directly perceived, but inferred from the 
character of ‘ knowmiess ’ or ‘ cognisedness ’ {jnatata) in the 
object that has been known or cognised. The Naiyayikas 
reject this view on the ground that ‘ knownness ’ cannot he 
a character of objects, for objects acquire no character from 
their relation to knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas, as we have already seen, hold that 
knowledge is known by introspection or internal perception 
(manasa pratyahsa). According to them, cognition or 
knowledge manifests its objects, but not itself. It points 
beyond itself and can never be directed to itself. Hence 
cognition or knowledge cannot be self-manifested. It does 
not, however, follow that knowledge cannot be at all known 
or manifested. Just as an object is manifested by a cogni¬ 
tion of it, so one cognition is manifested by another that 
follows it and makes it an object to itself. First there is the 
cognition of an object {vyavasdya), and then another 
cognition coming after it cognises the first, i.e. there is an 
after-cognition {anuvyavasdya) of the first cognition.^ It 
follows that every cognition is not necessarily cognised, 
that awareness of an object is not always an awareness of 
itself. It is only when the self or mind attends to, and 
casts an introspective glance at it, that one cognition or 
knowledge is known or perceived. This view of the Naiya¬ 
yikas has the support of many modern introspectionists like 
Stout, Laird and others. Thus Stout observes : “ Psychical 
states as such become objects only when we attend to them 


1 TR„ p. 53 ; TD., p. 32. 
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in an introspective way. Otherwise they are not thera^elves 
objects, but only constituents of the process by which objects 
are cognised.’’ ^ So too.Laitrl .says : ' Certainly, our cogni¬ 
tive processes are, in their usual exeicise, processes with 
which (not at which) we look ; and none of them, perhaps, 
can look at itself. It does not follow, however, that 
another (introspective) look cannot be directed towards this 
process of looking, . . This means that one cognition is 
known by another by way of introspection. But for the 
Naiyayikas, introspection involves a peculiar difficulty. It 
supposes the simultaneous presence of two cognitions, which 
is not admitted by the Naiyayikas. Hence we are to say 
that the cognition, which is cognised by another cognition, 
is past in relation to the second cognition which is present. 
This implies that introspection is really memory or retro¬ 
spection of what is past. But there cannot be any 
memory without a previous perception corre.'ponding to it. 
Hence we are committed to the view that every cognition 
somehow cognises itself. It may not have an explicit 
awareness of itself, but only an implicit or vague feeling of 
its presence. As Stout has elsewhere said : “ The stream 
of consciousness feels its own current.” “ Hence the way 
in which cognition or knowledge (or for the matter of that, 
the mind) knows itself is quite different from that in which it 
knows an object external to itself. This has been very well 
recognised by Alexander in his distinction between an 
enjoying and a contemplating consciousness. He says that 
‘ in any experience the mind enjoys itself and contemplates 
its object, that the mind is not a contemplated object to 
itself, and that introspection is not contemplation.’Hence 


1 Manual oj Psychology, p. 134. 

’ Contemporary British Philosophy, Eirst Series, p. Q27. 
® Analytic Psychology, Vol I, p. 160. 

* Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 1, pp. 12-17. 
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we conclude that knowledge is known directly by itself. 
This knowledge of knowledge however is neither an explicit 
manifestation nor a definite perception of it, but a feeling 
or an enjoying consciousness of itself. 



CHAPTEB IX 


THEEE MODES OF ORDINAEY PEECEPTION 
1. Nirvihalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions 

As we have noticed in a previous chapter, perception has 
been divided by the Naiya 3 ’ikas into two broad classes, 
namely, laukika or the ordinary and alaukika or the extra¬ 
ordinary. This division depends on the nature of the 
sense-object contact that is involved in all perceptions. 
Ordinary perception again, has been divided into the six 
kinds of olfactory, gustatory, visual, tactual, auditory and 
mental perceptions. Such classification of ordinary percep¬ 
tions has reference to the senses concerned in perception. 
’According to another classification, ordinary perception is of 
two kinds, namely, nirvikalpaka or the indeterminate and 
savikalpaka or the determinate. Here the principle of 
classification is the character of the perceptual knowledge 
which arises from sense-object contact. To these two kinds 
of perception we may-add pratyahMjna or recognition as a 
special form of determinate perception. Thus keeping in 
view the nature of perception, the Naiyayikas distinguish 
between three modes of ordinary perception, namely, the 
nirvikalpaka, the savikalpaka and pratyabhijm. Extra¬ 
ordinary perception being explicit and definite knowledge, 
has but one mode, namely, the savikalpaka or determinate.' 

While the distinction between nirvikalpaka and savi¬ 
kalpaka perceptions is generally recognised in Indian 
philosophy, there is much difference of opinion, among the 


* Alnukikaih tu . . . sayiknlpskameva, Nyayakoia, p. 49tf, 
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different systems, as to their exact nature and validity. 
The grammarian philosophers (Mbdikas) along with others 
take the extreme view that all perceptions are savikalpaka 
or determinate, since every perception must be expressed 
in a verbal proposition and is consequently predicative in 
its character. This is met by another extreme view, held 
by the Buddhists and some Vedantists, that nirvikalpaka or 
indeterminate perception alone is valid, while savikalpaka 
or determinate perception is false knowledge. Between 
these two extremes we may place the other systems of 
philosophy which accept both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka 
perceptions as true knowledge.Y; Thus among the different 
theories of perception in Indian philosophy there seems to 
be a sort of gradation from the most abstract to the most 
concrete view of perception. 

In the Advaita Vedanta system we seem to have the most 
abstract view of nirvikalpaka perception. According to it» 
nirrikafpa/ca is the, knowledge of pure being (sanmatram). 
It is a cognition of the ‘ this’ or the existent as such, but 
not as determined by anything. To determine a thing is 
to characterise it by this or that quality and is thus to 
distinguish it from other things having different qualities. 
Ail this, bow^ever, is the work of discriminative thought 
(vikalpa). Prior, to discrimination ther cannot be any 
cognition of an object as such-and-such, i.e. as a deter¬ 
minate reality. Hence nirvikalpaka perception must be the 
cognition of pure indeterminate being. It is in savikalpaka 
perception that an object is determined by certain qualities 
and is distinguished from different objects. But all objects 
being ultimately one undifferentiated unity of intelligence 
(caitanya), their distinction or difference is only 
appearance. The view of the world as a plurality of 
mdepenaent reals is not only opposed to scriptural testimony, 
but also logically untenable and self-contradictory. Hence 
we are to say that savikalpaka gives us a knowledge of 
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appearances, while niroikalpaka gives us the ultimate 
truth. ' 

The epistemology of the Neo-Advaita Vedanta is in 
agreement with the general metaphysical position of the 
earlier school. Prom the vyavahdrika or practical standpoint 
it makes a distinction between navikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 
perceptions. According to it, the saoikaJpaka is the know¬ 
ledge of a thing as qualified by an attribute (vaiH?tydtagdhi). 
In it the thing is related as subject to the attribute as its 
predicate. Hence the essence of aavikilpak^ perception is 
the determination of its object by way of predication. The 
perception of an object as a jar is saoikalpaka, since the 
quality of ‘ jarness ’ i.s predicated of the object. On the 
other hand, niroikalpaka is the knowledge of a thing as not 
related to anything, not even to itself {saihsargdnavagdhi). 
It is the knowledge of a thing as the identical excluding all 
relations. Hence in niroikalpaka perception there cannot be 
any predication of the object in terms of the subject-predicate 
or substantive-adjective relation (visesya-visesana-sambandha). 
As instances of such niroikalpaka or non-relational know¬ 
ledge, the Vedantist mentions the propositions ‘ this is that 
man,’ ‘that art thou.’ When in the presence of a man 
we have it said ‘ this is that Devadatta,’ we have the 
perception of Devadatta as the same identical man. This 
knowledge of the man is nirvikalpaka, since its object is not 
qualified by or related to anything. What we apprehend 
here is the simple identity of the man in the past and the 
present, but not his relation to any time, space, or anything 
else. It is true that the man may have certain attributes 
an^d is related to this or that time and space. But in the 
perception in question we are not at all concerned with bis 
relation to any attribute, but only with his identity as such. 
It may be urged here that since the knowledge is grounded 


1 Vide Ramanuja’s commentary on the Vedaniasvira, l.l.T; SO . p. 10. 
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on a proposition (vdkyajanya), it cannot but be relational 
in character. A proposition is the assertion of a relation 
between two things, of which one is the subject and the 
other predicate. Hence the knowledge ‘ this is that man 
must be savikalpaka or predicative. To this the Advaita 
Vedantist replies that a proposition which asserts the 
identity of an object does not come under the law of predi¬ 
cation. When we say ' this is that man ’ we do not 
predicate ‘ that man ’ of ‘ this.l It is not the case that we 
relate ‘ this man ’ with ‘ that man,’ but simply assert the 
identity b-'tween the two. An identity proposition (akhan- 
ddrtha vdkja) thus gives us non-predicative or non-relational 
knowledge (nirvikalpaka jndna).^ Thus we see that, 
according to the Advaita Vedanta, nirvikalpaka perception 
is a judgment of identity expressed in a proposition. The 
identity that is perceived in nirvikalpaka does not pertain 
to any of the specific attributes or parts of the perceived 
object. It refers only to the unity of the object as an 
unrelated essence, i.e. as pure being. But while the 
‘ identical ’ perceived in nirvikalpaka is an abstract unity of 
being, our knowledge of it is a propositional judgment of the 
non-predicative order (akhanddrtha vdkya). The Vedantist 
further holds that nirvikalpaka perception is self-manifest 
or self-conscious knowledge. It is perceived by itself 
(pratyaksa), and does not require any other knowledge to 
manifest or perceive it. It follows also that we have 
first the savikalpaka perception of an object as related to 
certain qualities and then a nirvikalpaka perception of it as 
a unity that remains identical with itself under different 
conditions. 

According to the Buddhists, nirvikalpaka is the only type 
of valid perception. It is such cognition of an object as 
contains no element of thought or ideation in it (kalpand 
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fodharn)} Ordinarily, knowledge involves two elements, 
namely, the given or the sensed and the meant or the 
ideated. The Buddhists hold that what is given is a unique 
individual (svalaksana) that belongs to no class and is not 
related to anything.^ We may call it by a name, bring it 
under a class and think of it as having certain qualities, 
actions and relations. But its name, class, quality, action 
and relation are not any part of what is directly given ; these 
are the contributions of our mind (kalpand) to the given 
experience. Hence niroikalpaka perception is a cognition 
of the given datum as such, i. e. as not modified by any 
idea or concept like those of its name, class, etc. {ndma- 
jdtyddijasarnyutam). It is a pure sensation of the simples of 
experience and does not lend itself to any verbal expression 
{abhildpasamsargdyogyapratibhdsam). As contrasted to 
this, savikalpaka perception is a verbalised experience, in 
which the object is determined by the concepts of name, 
class, relation, etc Here we think of the object as a complex 
of parts an.l attributes, bearing a certain name and having 
certain relations. Such knowledge, however, is false, since 
it is not due to the given object, but to our conceptual con¬ 
struction of it.® Thus the Bud;ihists reduce nirvikaJpaka to 
pure sensation which is valid but blind, and savika pika to 
conceptual knowledge which is definite but false. Be it 
noted, however, that the Buddhist’s nirvikilpaka as a cogni¬ 
tion of the simples or unique individuals of experience is 
less abstract than the Advaitia’s nirvikalpaka as a cognition 
of pure being. 

In the Mimamsa, the Saiiikhya and the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
system we have what may be called a concrete view of 
perception. According to these realistic schools, what is 

’ Digiiaiza, Pramiinasanmccoya, Cb. I ; NET. pp. 9 f. 

Cf. “ Apare tu avalaksanamatragooaram nirvikalpakamiccbanti,” SD. ,p, 41. 

3 NVT.,1. X. 4; Madhavacaryya, SaTvadarhnasamgraha. Chapter on Bauddha 
philosophy. Vide also NM., pp. 92 f. 
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given in perception is not, as the Advaitins think, a pure 
unity of being or the abstract identity of the ‘ this ’ and 
‘ that ’ of experience. Nor is it, as the Buddhists suppose, 
the abstract individual, the bare particular or the mere 
‘ this ’ of experience. On the other hand, it is held in 
these systems that any perception, nirvikalpaha or savikal- 
paka, is a direct cognition, of the real individual which is a 
unity of the universal and the particular. The distinction 
between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is not due to any 
difference in the contents of perception, but to the way in 
which the same contents of experience may be ordered and 
arranged. As we shall see, however, there is some difference 
of opinion as to the nature and structure of nirvikalpaka 
perception between the Bhatta Allmarhsa and Samkhya 
systems, on the one hand, and the Prabbakara and Nyaya- 
Vaisesika systems, on the other. 

According to the Sarhkhya and the Bhatta Mimariisa, 
both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka are equally valid and 
necessary modes of perceptual knowledge. By nirvikalpaka 
they mean that cognition which spontaneously arises at the 
first moment of contact between sense and object.^ It is a 
knowledge of the object as one individual w’hole of generic 
and specific attributes. There is no differentiation between 
the universal and the particular that are combined in the 
body of the individual. Hence there is only an apprehension 
of the individual as an indefinite object sammugdhavastu- 
mdtra), but no definite understanding of it as this or that 
kind of object (vastuvisesa).^ Nirvikalpaka perception thus 
resembles the perception of the children and dumb persons. 
Like the latter perception, it is a simple apprehension of 
an object as something, but not as this or that kind of 

' Aksasancipatan intaramaviviktasainanyavifesa-vibhagam sammugdL vastamatra- 
gocaramalocanaifianam, 8D., p. 40. 

2 SatiimugdbaiTi vastumatrantu praggrhnautyavikaJpitum, (ataamanyavisesftbhj ra 
Ualpayanti mamsinali, TKD., 27. 
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thing. So, likewise, it cannot be expressed in words, i. e. 
embodied in propositions. Thus nirvikalpaka perception is 
a simple apprehension, in wliich the ‘ this ’ of experience 
is brought under the general idea of ‘ something ’ (vastusa- 
mdnya). It is a judgment without words, i e. a non-propo- 
sitional judgment ^ That nirvikalpaka is a real mode of percep¬ 
tion appears from the fact that it is the basis of what we call 
reflex actions and savikalpaka perceptions. When a man 
suddenly withdraws his finger from a pricking pin, we cannot 
say that there is in him a clear understanding of the pricking 
object as a pin. Yet without some knowledge of the object 
bis action remains unintelligible. What prompts the man’s 
action in this case is properly described as nirvikalpaka per¬ 
ception of ‘ something pricking him.’ Again, savikalpaka 
perception is understood by all as the predicative know’- 
ledge of an object (raisistr/dt’agfafii jddna). In it the homo¬ 
geneous indefinite object of nirvikalpaka perception is ana¬ 
lysed into the universal and the particular {sdmdnya-visesa), 
and the two are then related by way of predication. Thus 
when I perceive an animal as a cow, my perception is savi¬ 
kalpaka, since I definitely predicate ‘ cowness’ of the animal 
before me. No'v such predication is possible only through 
comparison of the animal in question with other objects of 
our past experience and recollection of their respective class- 
names. But the impetus to the acts of comparison and 
verbal memory must be given by a previous cognition of the 
animal as some kind of thing. This first nirvikalpaka cog¬ 
nition of the animal as something {vastusdmdnya) is neces¬ 
sary for the subsequent savikalpaka understanding of it as 
this particular kind of thing {vastuvisesa), i.e. as a 
cow. The indefinite individual of the first experience is 
analysed into ‘ this thing ’ as a particular, and ‘ cowness ’ as a 


1 Ibid. 
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universal in relation to it and qualifying it as a predicate. 
This is the $aDika'p2ka knowledge of the thing in terms of 
the substantive-adjective relation, and it is expressed as a 
verbal juilgment of the form ; ‘ this is a cow.’^ Thus we 
see that, accorJing to the Saihkliya and Bhatta Mlmamsa 
schaols, niroikalpaka and saoikalpaka are but two stages in 
the perception of the s line fact. The former is a stage of 
unverbalised judgment of an object as an individual whole, 
while the latter is a verbal juilgment of it by way of predi¬ 
cation. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Prabhakara Mimathsa sys¬ 
tems we find a theory of perception which is in substantial 
agreement with that just explained above. According to 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, ordinary perception is of two kinds, 
namely, niroikalpaka and saoikalpaka, both of which are 
equally valid and grounded in reality.^ They hold that 
niroikalpaka is not merely a cognition of the bare particular 
(soalaksana), since it manifests the universal (samanya) as 
well. If the universal is not cognised at the niroikalpaka 
stage, our knowledge of it at a subsequent saoikalpaka stage 
becomes inexplicable. But for a direct knowledge of the 
universal as a unity of the particulars we could not recognise 
them as similar and group them together into oneclass._ The 
universal cannot be constructed by our mind at any stage 
of our knowledge, unless we start with it as a directly given 
fact.® Nor again, is niroikalpaka a knowledge of the abstract 

j so. & SC.,p. 40 ; TKD.,27. 

* Some commentators on the Nyaya system think that the distinction between 
nirvikalpaka and savika!paka is not recognisad in the Sutra, Bhasya and Vantika, 
and that it was introduced into the Nva. a philosophy by later logicians. Va^aspali 
Mi^ra, however, in bis Tdiparyatika (p 125) traces the diitinction to Nya/a-Sutra, 
1.14. Following his t acher, Trilocana. he takes the words avyapadeSyam and vya 
vasdydtmakam contained in this siitra to ineau respectively nirvikalpaka and savi- 
kalpaka perceptions. Later Naiyayikas follow Vacaspati in this interpretation of the 
sutra and hold that it distinguishes between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka as twc 
kinds of ordinary perceptions. 

3 NM., p. 08. 
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universal (sdmanyamatra), or of pure being (sattd). Our first 
cognition of a thing is not merely an apprehension of its 
unity, but also of its differences. When we perceive anything, 
its rnanifoldness is as much manifest to consciousness as its 
unitary character. It is cognised as a unity of many parts, 
qualities and aspects. Likewise, if nothing but mere 
being {sattd) be the content of immediate apprehension, we 
do not know how to account for our knowledge of the parti¬ 
culars (visesa) of experience. Further, pure being which 
is nothing in particular cannot he the object of our know¬ 
ledge.’' Hence we are to admit that in yiirvikalpaka per¬ 
ception there is a cognition of both the universal and the 
particular, the generic and specific properties of an object 
as such.' It is a knowledge of the perceived object with all 
the wealth of its concrete characters in themselves. It cog¬ 
nises the universal or the class-essence present in the object 
of perception as well as its colour, form, structure and other 
specific characteristics.. Thus the nirvikaJpaka or indeter¬ 
minate perception of an orange is the cognition which is 
produced immediately after the contact of the senses with 
the object, and which manifests its generic and specific 
properties in their isolation. It gives us a knowledge of 
the orange, not as orange, but as the grouping of a certain 
colour, taste, smell, etc., with a certain universal called 
orangeness.** But while both the universal and the particu¬ 
lars constituting an object are cognised in nirvikaJpaka 
perception, they are not brought under the substantive- 
adjective relation {visesyaviiemnasambandhdnavagdhi).* In 
nirvikaJpaka perception these are cognised as unrelated units 

1 Ibid. 

® Samanyavisesesu svarupaloaanatuatraiii pralyaksani, PS., p. 187; iiirvikalpakam 
. . . samaiiyaiii vnesam cobh iyainapi grhnati, NK., p. 189. 

S SM.,68. 

* Avyapailesyam jatyadiavarupavagahi na tu jatyadinaia mitlio visesanavisesya- 
btavavagablti, N\'T., p. 125, 
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of reality. Here then the object of perception is not 
known as a particular related to a certain universal. It 
is not judged as an individual belonging to a certain class 
and bearing that class-name. Hence nirvikalpaka is the 
knowledge of an object as not characterised in any way 
{nisprakaraka)} It is an apprehension of the object as 
‘ something,’ but not as related to a class and called by a 
name {ndmajdtyddiyoiandhlnarh . . . kincididamiti)} Hence it 
is not a judgment of the object in terms of the subject- 
predicate relation (vaiMstydnavagdhi). On the other hand, 
it is a simple apprehension of the existence and attributes 
of an object without any corresponding judgment of it in 
words, or by way of predication. 

According to some linguistic thinkers there cannot be 
any nircikalpaka perception in the sense of an unverbalised 
experience as explained above. They hold that we cannot 
think things except through words. All objects are in¬ 
separably connected with the words by which they are 
denoted. To cognise a thing is to know it as such-and-such 
and so to relate it to a denotative word (mcakasahda). Like¬ 
wise, we can act in relation to a thing only when we know 
it precisely as of this or that kind, i. e. determine it by 
means of a class-name. In fact, all our cognitions are 
embodied in verbal propositions, such as ‘ I know a colour,’ 

‘ I have a taste,’ ‘ it is a smell,’ and so on. All cognitions 
being thus inseparable from verbal expressions, there can 
be no nirrikalpaka nr unverbalised cognition.* The Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas repudiate the linguistic contention on the follow¬ 
ing grounds. In the ca^e of children and dumb persons 
there is undoubtedly a knowledge of many objects, but no 
verbal expression of that knowledge. Even in the case 

1 Nimajatyadiyoianarahitam vaj^istyftnavagahi nisprakarakam nirvikalpakauj, 

TC., I, p. 809. 

* Nirvikalpakam vi^esvoprakaradirabitam vastuavarupamatrajfiaiiam, TM., Cb. II. 

3 NB., 1. 1. 4; NK., p. 189, 
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of grown up persona, who are in the habit of expressing 
their thoughts in words, there is such a thing as sensation 
which is a bare apprehension of something, but no verbal 
judgment of it. The first stage of perception is a sensory 
cognition arising just with the contact between sense and 
object. Like the perception of the child or the dumb person, 
it does not require and has not the time to develop into 
verbal judgment. The verbal expression of sensory cogni¬ 
tions is a later stage of perception, which serves the 
purpose of social intercourse and com nunication. The 
linguistic contention that objects are inseparable from their 
corresponding words leads to absurd consequences. If it 
were true that all objects are inseparably connected with all 
the words denoting them, even children and idiots should 
know all those words when they perceive the objects. It 
follows also that a man who perceives the words ‘ colour,’ 

‘ sound,’ etc., should have a knowledge of the objects denoted 
by them, even though he may be deprived of their special 
sense organs. Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that all cog¬ 
nitions need not necessarily be verbally expressed knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, what enables us to recall the words 
with which an object is associated is a previous nirvikalpaka 
cognition of it as an existent fact. Our first experience 
of an object is a simple apprehension of its existence apart 
from any verbal association. Such simple unverbalised 
experience is the ground of our subsequent judgment of it 
in words or predicative propositions. Hence nirvikalpaka 
is a real stage of perception.^ 

According to the Naiyayikas, nirvikalpaka is a real 
but not a perceived fact {atxndriya)} It is a conscious, 
but not a self-conscious state. The Naiyayikas hold that to 
be self-conscious means, for a conscious state, to be per- 

' NB. and NK., ihii. 

2 JannirvikalpSkbyam tadatTndriyainisyate, BP. and SM,, 5S. 

28—(1117B) 
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ceived by another state of consciousness. In self-conscious¬ 
ness {anuvyavasaya) one cogniiion is cognised by another 
which follows the first and apprehends it as an object to 
itself. But there cannot be a cognition of niroikalpaka 
cognition. To cognise a cogui.ion is to know it explicitly 
as a cognition of this or that object. To become conscious 
of a mental state is to refer it explicitly to the self, on the 
one band, and some definite object, on the other. Thus 
my awareness of a perception (anuvyavasaya) appears in the 
form ‘ I know this jar,’ or ‘ I know this table.’ Nirvikal- 
paka perception is a knowledge of the uncharacterised 
object It is an un lifferentiated feeling of the indefinite. 
As such, it cannot be known as a perceotion of this or that 
object. Hence the Naiyayikas differ from the Advaitins 
in holding that nirvikalpaka percept! m cannot be perceived 
or directly known. ^ Although we cannot perceive it, we 
can logically prove it. The exist nee of nirvikalpaka 
perception is proved by inference. In savikalpaka percep¬ 
tion an object is known as rel ited to certain qu ilities. But 
we cannot know the-relation between a thing audits 
qualities unless we previously know these in themselves. 
Nirvikalpaka is this prior knowledge of the thing and its 
qualities as unrelated entities. It is the ground of our 
savikalpaka or relational knowledge about the thing. Hence 
we must admit nirvikalpaka as the first stage of all grades 
of perception, since a simple cognition of existents as such 
is the precondition of all complex cognitions of their different 
relations. Thus the reality of nirvikalpaka is inferred from 
savikalpaka perception.^ 

With regard to savikalpaka perception, the Nyaya- 
Vai^esikas agree with others in holding that it is the cog- 


* Nirvikalpakam na pratysksam . . . vai5istyanavagaVii;rlana3ya pratyakaa b na 
bhavati, gliatamahaib ;Snamfti pratyayat, eU-., SM., 58. 

* ViSistavai^iatyajnaiiam prati hi viaeaa^nayacL'hedaka-prakarakain jflanam 
karaaam etc., TO., I, p. 819. 
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Dition of an object as qualified by certain attributes (visista- 
jnana). In it the object of perception is known as charac¬ 
terised by some qualities. So it is a judgment in which 
certain attribuU-s are related to the object by way of predica¬ 
tion, e.g. ‘ this is a cow.’ ^ Here the attribute of cowness 
is predicated of the presented object. Hence savikalpaka 
perception is always expressed in a proposii ion, of which 
the subject is the thing perceived and the predicate is the 
attribute present in the thing Prom this it follows that 
the contents of saoikalpaka perception are the same as those 
of the niroikalpaka. It is the same object that is cog¬ 
nised in both. But while in the former the object and its 
attributes stand in the subjeci-prcdicate relation, in the 
latter they are not so related. Hence the tv\o differ, not 
in their object or content, bu only in paint of predication. 
SacikaJpala is a judgment >f the o qect in words or prop isi- 
tions but nirvika'pika is a judgment t>f it not in words or 
propositions. Tlie one is a predicative, while the other is a 
non-predicative judgment of tlie same object or fact. ^ 

While nircihalpaka is the first, saoikalpaka is the second 
stage of an ordinary perception. The first stage develops into 
the second in the case of all normal individuals wh ) know 
the use of any language. The process of devel iprnent from 
the one to the other is explained by as-iociation and memory. 
In the case of the perceptional judgment : ‘ this is a cow,’ 
the first step is the contact of sen-^e with the object, which 
immediately leads to a niroikalpaka perception or simple 
apprehension of the cow as something indefinite. The 
indefinite object of niroikalpaka perception being associated 
with a certain class-name in our past experience revives the 

r Savikalpakaifaoa viSistaiCana'n Jatlia gaurayair.iti ibid., p. 839 Savikalp ikam 
nilma’dtyadiyoiana makaiu, TB . p. 5 

® Taa;i.at>a eva vastvalraa aav kalpakaaya gocaralj aa eva nirvikalpakasya ^abdol- 
lekhasrivariiialj. .. Ih.i aUiIaniisandhaninialraunaUliyadhikam parani, visaye na tu 

bhedo’ifi aavikalpavikalpayolji NM., p. 99. 
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word-image answering to that name. With this we remem¬ 
ber the class-name of the perceived object and call it by that 
name. It is here that we have a savihaJpaka perception of 
the object expressed in the proposition ‘this is a cow.’ ^ 
The Buddhists deny the validity of the savikalpaka mode of 
perception. They contend that what is given in perception 
is a bare particular which belongs to no class and bears no 
name, i.e. has no relations. Its class, name, etc., are only 
thought-relations which do not exist in the object, but are 
introduced into it by the thinking subject to meet the needs 
of our practical life.^ Prom the standpoint of the Nyaya 
realism, however, there is no error in the savikalpaka 
perception of an object as qualified by certain attributes 
and called by a name. According to it, what is given 
in nirvikalpaka perception is neither a characterless nor 
an uncharacterisable object, although it be not so far 
characterised in any way. In reality the object is a con¬ 
crete individual in which certain particulars or specific attri¬ 
butes are united with a certain class-essence or universal. 
While in nirvikalpaka the object is apprehended as an 
undifferentiated whole of the universal and the particulars, 
in savikalpaka these are analysed, unfolded and recombined 
into the substantive-adjective relation. Hence it cannot be 
said that savikalpaka is concerned only with thought-rela¬ 
tions which have no objective basis. Bather, it unfolds all 
that is implicitly involved in the nirvikalpaka stage and 
expresses it in the form of a proposition. It does not add 
anything that is not contained in the object itself.‘ It repre¬ 
sents no change or development in the object of perception. 
On the other hand, it marks a change in the perceptive 
consciousness of the object, a development of it from a dumb 
feeling of ‘ something there ’ to an articulate expression of 

» Vide NVT., p. 128; NK., p. 192. 

* Vide NVT., pp. 133 f., and TE., pp. 60-61. 
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the feeling as a cognition of this or that definite thing. 
Hence saoikalpaka is as valid as, but more expressive than, 
nirtikalpaka perception.') 

Yet another theory of perception, which we have to 
consider no w, presents wh it m ly be calie 1 the most concrete 
view of perception. It takes up the extreme position that 
all perceptions are savikalpuka or determinate and that there 
is no such thing as a perfectly indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) 
perception. This view of perception is shared by the Carva- 
kas, the Jainas, the ancient ^abdikas and the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta of Ramanuja. According to Liamamija, to know a 
thing is to know it as possessed of certain attributes. A 
thing’s existence cannot be separated from its nature and 
attributes. To know the ‘ that ’ or existence of a thing is 
also to know the ‘ what ’ or the nature of its existence. All 
know edge is, therefore, a definite cognition of some object 
as related to a certain class and qualifier, by c(M’tain attributes. 
It is always a determinate {saoikalpaka) c )gnition of the 
object as this or that kind of thing. There cannot be any 
knowledge of the perfectly indeterminate. That which is no 
thing in particular cannot be the object of our knowledge. 
Hence there is no such thing as indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) 
knowledge in the sense of a cognition of what is not determined 
or characterised in any way {niroisesa). There being thus no 
absolutely indeterminate knowledge, the distinction of nirvi¬ 
kalpaka and saoikalpaka perception is a relative distinction. 
It is a distinction between two perceptions, both of which 
cognise an object as somehow qualified and determined 
[saoisesavisaya). But while in nirvikalpaka the object of 
perception is partially determined, in saoikalpaka it is deter¬ 
mined more fully and clearly. Thus the first perception of 
a cow is nirvikalpaka in the sense of being a cognition of it 
as an animal of a certain make-up, or of some kind, but not 


1 Vidt NYT., pp. 137-4.4; NM., pp. 64-69. 
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of this or that particular kind. On the other hand, the per¬ 
ception of the same object, in the case of an adult who 
knows cows as a class, will be savikalpaka in so far as the 
object is here further determined and definitely known as 
belonging to the class of cow's. Savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 
perceptions are thus cognitions, not of the characterised and 
uncharacterised, but of the more or less definitely charac¬ 
terised object.^ 

The Carvakas, the Sabdikas and the Jainas go further 
than Eamanuja and hold that nirvikalpaka perception is not 
real in any sense. According to the Jainas, all true know¬ 
ledge must be a definite and an assured cognition of objects 
(vyavasaydtmakam jndnam).^ What distinguishes true 
knowledge from doubt, error and tlie rest is the fact that it 
is a firm belief which is also true. It is a definite judgment 
of an oliject as this and not as that.® In it there is a definite 
affirmation or denial that an object is or is not such-and- 
such. In the so-called nirvikalpaka perception, however, 
there is no such definite assertion of anything about any 
object. Hence it cannot be recognised as a form of valid 
knowledge. Further, all knowledge being implicit in and 
manifested by the self, perception is only conditioned and 
not produced by the function of the senses. Every percep¬ 
tion, just when it occurs, will be a corojdete manifestation of 
the object. In perception there need not be a transition 
from an initial stage of vague and unorganised sense-impres¬ 
sions to that of distinct and determinate knowledge. All 
true perceptions are, therefore, determinate (savikalpaka) 
cognitions of objects as they really are in themselves.^ 

The same conclusion has been reached by the Sabdikas 
or grammarian philosophers on the ground of the inlimate 

1 Prvfvak^asya nirvikalpaka3avikiilpakabhedabhinna3.ya na nirvife?avaatuni 
pramaQabhavali, etc., Srlbhasya, 1.1.1. 

* Vide Prameyakamalamdrtanija, 1. 

3 Tannifcayatmakam aamaropaviruddhatvSdanumanavat, ibid, 3. 

^ Ibid., p. 8. 
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relation between thought and language. According to them, 
all objects are inseparably connected with the words or 
terms denoting them. Alt our thoughts and cognitions of 
things are expressed in words and propo.sitions. We cannot 
think of things except through their corresponding denota¬ 
tive terms.^ Bhartrhari, a grammarian philosopher, lays 
it down as a general rule that there can be no thought 
without language and that all knowledge must be verbalised 
experience.^ It follows, therefore, that all our perceptions 
must be cognitions of objects as denoted by certain names 
or words. They must be expressed in propositions, in 
which the perceived thing and its qualities are related as 
subject and predicate. Hence there can be no nirvikalpaka 
perception in ihe sense of a cognition which is independent 
of verbal expression and free from association with words 
or general terms.® Alt perception is thus savikalpaka or 
determinate knowledge of objects as qualified by the 
attril'utes predicated of them. The Carvakas recognise only 
savikalpaka or determinate perception, in which we cognise 
objects as possessed of a number of perceptible qualities. 
For them, nirvikalpaka perception is a hypothesis wdiich 
cannot be verified by actual experience. It is something 
which cannot be perceived and is therefore unreal. 

With this we pass from the extreme view of perception 
as blind sensation to what appears to us to be another 
extreme view of it as a fully developed judgment expressed 
in a predicative proposition. This is met by an inter¬ 
mediate position that distinguishes between two modes of 
perception, namely, the nirvikalpaka and the savikalpaka, 
of which the former is a simple apprehension or judgment 
of an object without words, and the latter a predicative 

1 Sarve'rthah sarvatha sarvada sarvafra namadheyanvitah, etc., NVT., p- 12!}. 

* Na po'sti praty'.yo loke yah Sibdanugainailrte, anmiddliamiva ;nanam sarvam 
4abdena gamjate. (Bhaiiphati, Karika quoted in Siddhmiacart'irikd, pp. 39.40.) 

’ NYT.,pp. 125-26. 
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judgment of it in a word-proposition. This intermediate 
position seems to be a more reasonable view of perception. 
The pure sensation, to which the Buddhists reduce percep¬ 
tion, is a psychological myth. Then the linguistic riew of 
perception as always a fully developed propositional judg¬ 
ment is contrad.cted by such perceptions as anle-date 
language, e.g. the perceptions of children and higher 
animals. Even in the case of adults who know a language, 
an indefinite cognition of an object as given in sensation 
may very well precede a definite perception, in which it is 
recognised as a particular kind of thing. According to 
most of the Indian systems, the former is the nirvikalpaka 
and the latter the savikalpaka mode of perceptual knowledge. 
It is also generally held by them that there is no room for 
error in nirvikalpaka perception, since it is a bare apprehen¬ 
sion of the given object without any judgment of it as this 
or that. Hence it is always true. It is the savikalpaka 
perception of an object as a particular kind of thing that is 
liable to error, since oiir judgment here may not conform to 
the real nature of the object.’ 

2. Recognition (prafyabhijM) as a mode of perception 

Recognition may be understood in two senses. In a 
wide sense, recognition means understanding the nature or 
character of a thing. In this sense, to recognise a thing 
is to know it as such-and-such, as when I know that the 
animal before me is a cow. It is generally admitted that 
reco.^nition in this sense is an ordinary mode of perception, 
which is called savikalpaka and which relates a thing and 
its qualities by way of predication. In a narrow sense, 

1 Jajanta Bhatta, however, maintaina that liability to error is common to both 
nirvikalpaka SiriH savikalpaka [ eiceplioDS. The illueitns cf sense, like the perception 
of two moons, are instanced by him as cases of nirvikalpaka perception which are 
erroneone. iVide h'yayamarijari, p. 97.) 
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however, recognition means knowing a thing as that which 
was known before. To recognise thus means to cognise 
once again that which we are aware of having cognised 
before. Pratyabhijna is recognition in this sense. It 
consists in knowing not only that a thing is such-and-such 
but that it is the same thing that we saw before. According 
to the Naiyayikas, pratyahhijnd is the conscious reference of 
past and a present cognition to the same object. I see a 
a jar, recognise it as something that was perceived before, 
and say ‘ this is the same jar that I saw.’ ' 

With regard to the nature of pratyahhijnd or recognition 
the question is : Is it a simple or a complex cognition? Is 
it a case of pure perception or memory? According to the 
Buddhists, recognition is a mechanical compound of percep¬ 
tion and memory. It cannot be called perception, because 
it relates to a past object with which there cannot be any 
sense-contact. It cannot be called pure memory which 
refers only to the past, while recognition refers to a present 
object as the ‘ this.’ Nor can we say that recognition 
is a synthesis or unitary product of perception and memory. 
Perception and memory arise respectively out of sensation 
and imagination, and are incapable of fusing into a single 
effect. Admitting that recognition is a unitary product, 
what is the nature of its object? If the object be past, 
then recognition is not different from memory. If it be in 
the future, recognition becomes a form of imagination 
(samkalpa). The object cannot be a merely present fact, 
since in recognition the object is identified with something 
of our past experience. To say that the object of recogni¬ 
tion exists in the past, present and future is a contradiction 
in terras. Hence the Buddhists conclude that pratyahhijnd 
is a dual cognition including both perception and memory 

1 Puryaparajorviifianayorekavisaye pratiaandbijuanam pratyablujfiananj, etc., NB., 
3 . 1 . 7 , 3 . 2 . 2 . 

29—(1117B) 
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which refer respectively to the two aspects of an object 
as ‘ this ’ and ‘ that,’ or as present and pastd 

TheJainas take pratyahhijna to mean recognition in 
the sense of both understanding the nature of an object 
and knowing that it was perceived before. To recognise 
a thing is to know that it has this or that property, or 
that it is the same as what was seen before. It is not true 
to say that pratyabhijftd is a dual cognition consisting of 
perception and memory. Although conditioned by percep¬ 
tion and memory, it is a new kind of knowledge which 
cannot be resolved into them. The testimony of introspec¬ 
tion clearly tells us that pratyahhijna is a unitary cognition 
and a distinct type of knowledge. What the Ivaiyayikas call 
upamana or comparison is, according to the Jainas, a form 
of pratyahhijna as understood by them.^ 

According to the Naiyayikas, pratyabhijhd consists in 
knowing that a thing now perceived is the same as what 
was perceived before.® That pratyahhijna or recognition, in 
the second sense, is a single psychosis appears clearly from 
the fact that it refers to one and the same object. The 
cognitions of a jar and a cloth are two different psychoses, 
because they are evidently related to two different objectives. 
Recognition refers to only one thing and is therefore a 
simple and unitary cognition. The unique cause {karana) of 
the phenomenon of recognition is constituted by the senses 
and the effects of past experience. Recognition is brought 
about by sense-impressions as modified by the effects of 
previous experience of an object.It gives us the knowledge 
of an object as existing in the present and as qualified by 
its relation to the past.® A thing’s relation to past time 

• NM., pp. 448-49. 

> Vide Prameyakamalamartanda, pp. 97-100. 

^ So'yam Devadatta ityatitavartanjanakalavi^istavisayakara jfiauam pratyabhijfia, 
Mitabhdeint, p. 25. 

4 Samskaraaahitamindriyamasyah pratlteh karanam etc., NM., p. 459. 

5 Atitakalavi.siato vartamanakalavaechiDnai5('d,rtha etasyamavabhaaate, ibid. 
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or a past experience is a character which qualifies its present 
existence. To know this is just to know that we have per¬ 
ceived it before, i.e. to recognise it. Hence recognition is 
a special mode of sauikalpaka perception. In all but the 
nirDikalpaka mode of perception there is the influence of 
past experience on our present knowledge. All savikal'paka 
or determinate perceptions of objects consist of certatin 
given or presentative elements and certain representative 
factors like ideas and images of similar objects experienced 
in the past. In an ordinary savikalpaka perception the re¬ 
presentative factors do not remain distinct but are assitnilated 
with the presentative elements to make up one percept. In 
pmtyabhijna or recognition, the representative factor has the 
form of a definite recollection of some past experience of an 
object and modifies the present perception of it. Still it is 
perceptiim, since it is brought about by sense-object contact.^ 
Hence the Naiyayika concludes that recognition is a kind 
of qualified perception, in which the present object is quali¬ 
fied by a distinct recollection of its past experience. The 
Mimainsakas and the Advaita Vedantins also hold that re¬ 
cognition is a kind of perception. The Mimamsakas, how¬ 
ever, do not distinguish it from an ordinary savikalpaka 
perception. According to them, recognition is that kind of 
perception in which the object is determined by the name 
by which it is called, e.g. ‘ this is Devadatta.’ ^ For the 
Advaitin, pratyabhijm is a perception of the nirvikalpaka 
kind, since there is in it no predication of anything about 
the perceived object, but an assertion of its identity amidst 
changing conditions.® 


* PurvabhijfiaaavHistagraliyamanaiijisyBtam pratyabhiinanam, NM., p. 4(il. 

2 8D., p. 42. 

3 VP., Ch. 1. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PERCEPTION (ALAUKIKA 
PRATYAKSA) 

1. Sdmdnyalaksana or the perception of classes 

In the ancient school of the Nyaya we do not meet with 
the distinction between laukika or ordinary and alaukika 
or extraordinary perception. Tins distinction appears in 
the modern Nyaya beginning with Gangesa. In laukika or 
ordinary perception there is a normal sense-contact with 
objects present to sense. In alaukika perception, however, 
the objects are not actually present to sense, but are con¬ 
veyed to it through an extraordinary medium. In it there 
is a special kind of .sense-object contact (alaukika-sannikarsa). 
Extraordinary perception is of three kinds, namely, sdvidnya- 
laksana, jhdnalaksana and yogaja. 

(Sdmdnyalaksana is the perception of a whole class of 
objects through the generic property (sdmdnya) perceived in 
any individual member of that class. Thus when we per¬ 
ceive something as a pot we judge" it as belonging to the 
class of pots. But to know that the thing belongs to the 
class of pots is also to know all other pots belonging to the 
same class. To say that ‘ this is a pot ’ is to know, by 
implication, what all other pots are. Hence in perceiving 
one thing as a pot we perceive all other pots. But the other 
pots are not present to sense in the same way in which one 
is present. How then can there be any perception of the 
other pots? If there is to be any perception of the other 
pots, they must be in some sort of contact {sannikarsa) with 
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our sense. According to the Naiyayikas, when we per¬ 
ceive one pot we perceive the universal ‘ potness ’ as its 
defining property. It is this perception of the universal 
‘ potness ’ in the present pot that serves the purpose of 
contact iasatti) between sense and all other pots. The 
knowledge of the universal {samdnyaimna) is here the 
medium of sense-object contact, by which we have a percep¬ 
tion of all pots when one is perceived.' ft may be objected 
here that sdmanijalahsana perception would make each of 
us omniscient. If all the objects of a class are known with 
the perception of any of them, we should know ail knowable 
objects when we perceive anything of the world as belonging 
to the class of knowables. The Naiyayikas reply that in 
samanijdaksana we perceive only one member of a class as 
an individual with its specific and generic properties, while 
the other members are known as possessing the generic 
property or the universal alone. Hence we cannot expect to 
have that full and detailed knowledge of all things, which is 
implied by omniscience. 

That sdmdnyalaksam is a type of real perception is 
supported by the Naiyayikas on the following grounds. 
Without it we cannot explain the knowledge of universal 
propositions {vydpti), which is presupposed in inference. 
How do we know that all smokes are related to lire ? We 
cannot know this if our perception be limited to parti¬ 
cular smokes, for any number of particulars will not make 
up the universal. Hence we must admit that while perceiv¬ 
ing one smoke as related to fire, we perceive all smokes, 
through the universal ‘ smokene.ss,’ as so related. It cannot 
be said that it is unnecessary to assume that we perceive all 
smokes as related to fire, because we cannot even doubt if 
all smokes are related to fire or not unless all smokes are 
somehow presented to us when we do perceive one as related 


1 Asattiriisrayanatii tu samanyaifianainisyate. etc., BP. and SM., GI-65. 
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to fire.^ Again without samanyalaksana we cannot explain 
negative judgments of perception like ‘ this cloth is not a 
pot,’ ‘ this is not a cow,’ etc. To say that ‘ this is 
not a cow ’ is to know the class of cows, i.e. all cows. 
This can be known only if when perceiving one cow we per¬ 
ceive all other cows through the universal ‘ cowness ’ as 
perceived in the present and perceived cow. Further, we 
cannot explain the voluntary effort to attain a pleasure with¬ 
out the help of sdrndnyalaksana. To strive consciously for a 
pleasure is somehow to know it as something to be, but not 
yet, experienced. But how can we know a pleasure which w'e 
have not yet had? This is possible if, when experiencing 
one pleasure, we know all pleasures through the universal 
' pleasurableness ’ as belonging to the perceived pleasure.^ 
The Nyaya view of sdrndnyalaksana has been severely 
criticised and finally rejected by the Vedanta. According to 
it, sdnidnya or the universal is a group of essential and 
common attributes belonging to a number of individuals. 
While the universal, as such, may be perceived along wdth 
the perception of an individual, it does not give us a percep¬ 
tion of all the individuals possessing the same universal. 
Nor is there any valid ground to believe that in perceiving one 
individual we must perceive ali other individuals of tfie same 
class. Thus in inference, say of fire from smoke, it is suffi¬ 
cient if W'e know ‘ smokeness ’ as related to ‘ fireness.’ It is 
not at all necessary for us to know that all smokes are related 
to fire. If all were kuow'n, then there would be no need for 
any inference in a particular case. Similarly, the negative 
judgment ‘ this is not a cow ’ is quite possible if we only 
know what ‘^cowness ’ is and not what all cows are. So, 
too, there may be a conscious pursuit of some future pleasure 
if the pursuer knows it to be similar to his previously ex- 

1 TC.,II, pp. 290f.; SM.,65. 

2 Ibid., jip. 283-90. 
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perienced pleasures. For this, there need not be a sdmdnya- 
laksana perception of all pleasures when one is actually 
perceived.^ 

Now we are to observe that the reality of samanyalaksana 
as a type of perception depends on the presentative know¬ 
ledge, if any, of a class of things. If there is any such 
knowledge with regard to a whole class of things, we have to 
admit sdmdnyalaksana as a type of genuine perception. It 
is pointed out by the Nai}ayikas that any knowledge of the 
genus or the class does not justify ns in believing in 
sdmdnyalaksana. To know the general character of an 
atom is to have only a conceptual knowledge {mdnasahodha) 
of all atoms. Similarly, we may think of the class of pots 
in a dark room. But that does not mean that we have a 
presentation of all pots through any sense for which we 
require the help of a 6dr«dnj/a/fl/i'saria perception. It is only 
when in perceiving some individual object there is the 
presentation of the class of objects to which it belongs that 
we have to admit sdmdnyalaksana to explain the presentative 
know ledge of that class. Hence the crucial question is this ; 
Is there any presentative or direct knowledge, of a class of 
things? The Naiyayikas contend that there is such a know^- 
ledge and seek to prove it on such grounds as we have 
explained above. Before we come to these we maj state the 
following facts as more or less non-controversial. 

When I know' an individual as belonging to a certain 
class I know the universal or class-essence underlying it. To 
know' the universal, however, is to know a character or 
group of characters which belongs to all the members of the 
class. So in knowing the universal I know' all the indivi¬ 
duals of that class—past, present and future—as participat¬ 
ing in that universal. To know a horse as horse is to 
know' horseness, and to know horseness is to know that it 


r Vide Advaitasiddhi, pp. 137-39. 
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belongs to all horses, or to know all horses as possessing it. 
Again, a knowledge of the class seems to be implied in any 
generalisation. When from such particular cases as ‘ A is 
mortal,’ ‘ B is mortal,’ ‘ C is mortal, ’ and so on, we con¬ 
clude that ‘ all men are mortal,’ we somehow know that 
mortality is true of the class of men. Now the question is 
How do we know anything about the whole of a class of 
things from the observation of some of its members ? In 
other words, how do we get general propositions from the 
observation of particular facts? 

In Western logic this is explained by inductive infer¬ 
ence.^ The Naiyayikas, however, hold that the knowledge 
of the class or tlie general proposition is given by perception 
of an extraordinary kind. The Vedantins, on the other 
hand, argue that a generalisation is the statement of an 
invariable relation between universals and that it is known 
through the observation of their concomitance in one or 
more instances. Thus the general proposition ‘ all men are 
mortal,’ or ‘ whatever is smoky is fiery ’ is the expression of 
an invariable relation between manhood and mortality, or 
smokeness apd fireness. We have a knowledge of such 
general propositions when in any particular instance we find 
manhood to be related to mortality, or smokeness to fireness. 
The Vedanta view of generalisation thus corresponds to what 
is known as “ intuitive induction ” in Weslern logic^ and 
is explained as a “ process by means of which we apprehend 
a particular instance as exemplifying an abstract generaliza¬ 
tion,” as when ‘ from the apprehension of this red patch as 
being darker than that pink patch we may know immediately 
that every such red patch {i.e. redness) is darker than every 
such pink patch (i.e. pinkness).’ It seems to me that 
while the abstract principles of mathematics may be taken as 

1 Vide Mill, System of Logic; Stebbing, Logic in Practice, pp. 19-20. 

? Vide Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 243. 
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statements of necessary relations between certain universal 
concepts, all our empirical generalisations, including those 
here given, are truths about classes of things. In fact, such 
principles are what may be better called the necessary laws 
of thought rather than truths about any universal that has a 
denotative reference to a class of things. But, if we take 
the above cases as abstract generalisations exemplified in 
particular instances, we do not understand how they can 
be called, as some Western logicians have called them, 
“ intuitive induction.” If by such induction we are to mean 
" the Immediate apprehension of an axiom by means of its 
exemplification in a particidar instance,” we must admit 
that there is no room for any induction or inference or 
reasoning in it. If we have an immediate knowledge of 
anything, there is no need for any inference or reasoning 
with regard to it. A description of such knowledge as 
“ intuitive induction ” seems to me to be no less objection¬ 
able than a description of it as “ perceptual inference.” 
If, however, by ” intuitive induction ” we mean the intuitive 
knowledge of a general principle through a particular 
instance, we should make it plain that such instance is not 
the basis of an inference with regard to the general principle. 
Rather, the general principle is apprehended along with 
the particular instance, although an explicit statement of it 
may be separated from the latter by an interval of time. 
To guard against a possible misunderstanding, therefore, 
it is better to characterise our knowledge of the general 
principles of logic and mathematics as intuition than to 
call it an ” intuitive induction.” ^ 

Our ordinary generalisations, however, are different 

1 Thia is really admitted by Dr. Stebbin;,' altbough there aeems to be some 
■waverinp at certain places. Of. “ Thus we may be said to see the general principle in 
apprehending the particular case.” ‘‘ The mtuition is of the form but it relates to the 
material exemplified in the form ” (italics mine'. (Modern Introduction to Logic, 
pp. 96.97, 244.) 

30—(1117B) 
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from the abstract principles of logic and mathematics. 
While the latter are truths about certain universal concepts, 
the former are truths about classes of things. When we 
lay down the proposition ‘ all men are mortal,’ or ‘ all smoky 
objects are fiery,’ what we really want to convey is, not 
that there is a necessary relation between manhood and 
mortality, or between smokeness and fireness, but that 
mortality is true of the class of men, or that all smokes are 
connected with fire. Such propositions are empirical 
generalisations in the sense that these are assertions about 
whole classes of things, which are true, and that these are 
arrived at from observation of particular instances. But 
what is the nature of the process of knowledge that is 
involved when we generalise from ‘ some ’ to ‘ all ’ in a logical¬ 
ly valid way ? Is it any kind of induction ? If so, it must 
be either ‘ perfect induction ’ or “ Induction by Simple 
Enumeration.” A ‘ perfect induction ’ is one in which 
‘from the consideration of each of the members of a limited 
class we pass to a generalisation concerning all the members 
of that class.’ This is exemplified when on examining 
every boy of a class one says “ all the boys of this class are 
intelligent.” With regard to this Stebbing ^ say-s: ‘ Mr. 
Johnson has suggested the convenient name summary 
induction for this mode of inference, and that it is certainly 
a more appropriate name than “ perfect induction.” ’ It 
seems to me that both names are equally inappropriate, and 
that for the same reason. A summary of a number of 
observed facts is not an induction at all. To call it an 
induction, be it perfect or summary, is to misjudge its 
epistemic character as inferential. If on examining every 
patient in a sick-room a physician says “ all the patients 
in this room have got fever,” then his judgment is not to 
be described as an induction or inference in any sense. It 


1 Modern Introduction to Logic^ p. 244. 
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is but a rneraory-synthesis like the one we have when we 
understand the meaning of a sentence by a synthesis of its 
constituent words and their meanings as that is effected by 
memory. Hence our knowledge of a general proposition 
like ‘ all men are mortal ’ cannot be called a “ perfect induc¬ 
tion,” even if it were possible for us to examine all men. 
But that is not possible as a matter of fact, since in man 
we have, not a limited, but an unlimited class that has 
“ an infinite number of members.” 

Let us next consider whether an empirical generalisation 
like ‘ all men are mortal ’ can be explained by “ Induction 
by Simple Enumeration.” ” (leneralisation from a number 
of examined instances which are not assumed to constitute 
all the instances of the given class is now usuaBy known 
by the name Induction by Simple Enumeration.” ^ Such 
induction may, therefore, be put in this form : ‘ A, B, 0 
are mortal, therefore all men are mortal.’ But this is not 
a form of valid inference. It obviously violates the general 
rule of inference that we must not go beyond the evidence, 
since in this inference the conclusion makes a state¬ 
ment about all men on the ground of what is observed in 
some men. Further, if it were a form of valid inference, it 
would validate any argument that might be put in this 
form, just as the forms of deduction guarantee the validity 
of a reasoning that may be put in any of them. While, 
however, we accept the argument ‘ all men are mortal, be¬ 
cause A, B, C are mortal,’ we do not acquiesce in the 
proposition ‘ all men are white, because A, B, C are white,’ 
But why ? If we examine the two arguments we shall 
see that the distinction between them is this. In the first, 
mortality which is found in some men is predicated of all 
men. In the second, whiteness which is observed in some 
men is predicated of all men. But then, we find A, B, C 


' Op. Cii., p. S15. 
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to be mortal, not because they are A, B, C, but because 
they are men. On the contrary, we know that A, B, 0 are 
white because they are A, B, C, and not simply because 
they are men as such. This means that while mortality 
is related to the essential nature of A, B, C, whiteness is 
not so related to them. Thai individual men like A, B, C 
possess a certain essential common nature which is to be 
found in all men is borne out by the fact that we put 
together all men into the class ' man ’ and exclude all other 
animals from that class. If, then, we find that mortality 
is related to the essential nature of some men, we know 
that all men must be mortal. That is, we know all men 
to be mortal when we know that mortality belongs to the 
essential nature of some men like A, B, C. But the first 
knowledge does not follow from the second. To know 
mortality to be related to the essential nature of some men 
is just to know that it is related to all men or the class of 
men. ‘ What is related to the essential nature of some 
men must be related to all men ’ is a truth which is known 
directly or immediately, and for which we require no infer¬ 
ence or reasoning. Hence our knowledge about the whole 
class is here an intuitive knowledge due to the knowledge 
of the class-essence or the universal. It cannot be said 
that the knowledge of the class-essence or the universal is 
got by inductive inference. The latter presupposes the 
former and so cannot be the ground of it. It seems to me 
that the universal, underlying a class of things is either 
directly known or never known. Observation of and experi¬ 
ment on things help us to find or discover the universal 
that is in them, but not to make or construct it out of 
them. And when by observation and experiment we find 
that the universal or class-essence is related to something, 
we know at once that all the members of the class are 
related to that thing. According to the Naiyayikas, it is 
the perception of the whole of a class as related to an 
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attribute, which is simultaneous with the perception of the 
class-essence as so related. To distinguish it from ordinary 
sense perception they call it daukika or extraordinary per¬ 
ception. If this be, as it very likely is, so, what is known 
as inductive inference may be reduced to the Naiyayika’s 
sdmanydaksana perception in the sense of intuition of a 
general proposition through the knowledge of the class- 
essence or the universal.^ 

The Naiyayikas further point out that without the per¬ 
ception of the whole of a class of things the problem of 
generalisation cannot even arise. If, when perceiving a 
particular smoke as related to fire, we ask ‘ are dl 
smokes related to fire? ’ it is because the class of smokes 

1 Some Western logicians fully realise llie futility of all induction as a form of 
valid inference. They do not, however, so clearly realise the implication of this 
futility. If there is no form of inductive inference, there can be no such thing as 
inductive inference in logic. If this be admitted, as it should be, then the problem of 
generalisation takes a different form. A generalisation is no longer a matter of 
inference, but is to be explained by way of intuition. That our knowledge of general 
principles is intuitive will be admitted by many. But very few, if any, will admit 
that an empirical generalisation also is a matter of intuition based on the knowledge 
of class-essences or universals. Some Western logicians, however, seem to tend 
towards this view' when they try to establish a general proposition on the ground of the 
knowledge of “important resemblances” or “common properties” or “class-characters” 
of things. Consider, for example, the following statements from Dr. Stabbing : ‘ Such 
classes as smans and men differ from such classes as scarlet things and sour things in 
the fact that every member of the class swan^ for instance, lias several properties in 
common with all the other members, whereas the members of the class scarlet things 
have few properties in common which are l ot also possessed by things that are not 
scarlet. Such classes as swans are cailei by Mill, “ natural kinds.” * Simple enumera¬ 
tion is not, then, to be regar ted as a process simply of counting ; it is a counting of 
instances recognwed as having certain properties in common. The inference is depen¬ 
dent upon recognition of resemblances.’ (Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 248-49.) 
‘ It is the fact that certain properties are found together that makes class-names so 
useful. If we know that there is a set of properties such that no member of the set 
is ever found without other members of the set, tlieu we have a basis for inference. 
It is because this appears to be the case with natural kinds that generalisation about 
natural kinds, such as crows, acids, men, seems to be plausible.’ {Op. cit., p. 2S1.) 
“ Ae Mr. Keynes points out : ' Scientific method, indeed, is mainly devoted to dis¬ 
covering means of so heightening the known analogy that we may dispense as f,ar aa 
possible with the methods of pure induetion.’ ” (Op. cit., p. 256.) 
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is somehow presented to us. It cannot be said that 
we merely think of all smokes as a concept or 
general idea, and that there is no presentation or direct 
experience of them. We can think of such particular 
smokes as were previously experienced by us. But the idea 
of particular smokes always falls short of the class of smokes 
or all smokes. And there cannot be any idea of the class 
of smokes without a corresponding direct experience of it. 
It is only when, in perceiving one smoke as related to fire, 
all smokes are presented to us through the perception of 
the class-essence ‘ smokeness,’ that we can legitimately 
ask the question ; Are all smokes or the class of smokes 
related to fire? Hence we conclude that sdmdnyalaksana 
is a type of genuine perception. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that we have not such a perception whenever 
we perceive any individual possessing a class-essence. It 
is only when the perception of the class-essence of an 
individual has a direct reference to the class of things to 
which it belongs that we have to admit a sdmdmjalaksana 
perception of that class of things through the perception of 
the class-essence. In what cases other than those mention¬ 
ed above there is such a reference is a matter of phenomeno¬ 
logical observation which we need not discuss here. 

2. Jndnalaksana or acquired perception 

The second type of extraordinary perception is called 
jhdnalakmna. It is the perception of an object which is in 
contact with sense through a previous knowledge of itself.^ 
When on seeing something one says : ‘ I see a piece of 
fragrant sandalwood,’ he has an immediate knowledge or 
perception of its fragrance. This cannot be explained 
without the help of jmnalaksana. How can he perceive 


1 Visayl yasya tasyaiva vyaparo juanalakaanah, BP., 66. 
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the fragrant sandalwood, seen at a distance? Its fragrance 
is not then smelt by hini and so does not come in contact 
with the sense of smell. Nor can there be any ordinary 
contact between smell and the sense of sight. Still he 
perceives it as fragrant sandalwood lying at a distance. 
Hence we are to say that there is some extraordinary contact 
between fragrance and the sense of sight. Here our past 
experience of fragrance in the sandalwood does the work of 
contact between sense and object. Our past knowledge of 
fragrance {saurabhajnana) brings about the present percep¬ 
tion of it, although it is not actually smelt by us. It cannot 
be said that the present perception of fragrance as a parti¬ 
cular is brought about by sdmanyalaksana cognition of the 
class of fragrants. The latter cognition supposes an 
ordinary perception of the genus of fragrance through sense- 
contact which is not to be found in the present ca.‘-e.' Thus 
we see that in both sdndnyalaksana and jndnalaksana per¬ 
ceptions sense-object contact is mediated by some kind of 
knowledge. In the former, the knowledge of a universal 
and, in the latter, some past experience is the medium of 
contact between sense and the perceived objects. But the 
distinction between them is this. While in sdmdny daks ana 
the knowledge of the universal leads to the perception of the 
individuals in which it inheres (dd'aya), in jndnalaksana, 
a past knowledge leads to the present perception of its own 
object {yadvisayakam jmnam tasyaiva yratydsattih)} 

The Naiyayikas explain illusions by the help of the 
theory of jmnalaksana perception. The illusory silver is 
perceived because it is presented through our previous 
knowledge of silver as seen at some other time and place. 
But the Vedanta objects to the Nyaya theory of jmnalaksana. 
It argues that to recognise jmnalaksana as a type of genuine 


1 SM.,05. 

2 Ibid. 
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perception is to reduce ordinary inference to perception. 
If the fragrance of sandalwood be perceived because we 
have a previous knowledge of it as connected with sandal¬ 
wood, then in the inference of fire from smoke, the fire 
may be said to be perceived since we have also a 
previous knowledge of it as related to smoke. There 
is nothing to distinguish between the two cases. In 
the one w'e have a perception of sandalwood and a 
previous knowledge of its relation to fragrance. In the 
other, we have a perception of smoke and a similar know¬ 
ledge of its relation to fire. Hence if the fragrance be in 
extraordinary contact with sense and so perceived, there 
may be such an extraordinary perception of fire and, for 
the matter of that, of all objects of inference. So the 
Vedanta holds that our knowledge of the fragrance of 
sandalwood, seen at a distance, is due to inference and not 
any extraordinary perception like the Naiyayika’s jnana- 
laksana} 

Now let us consider whether the knowledge of the 
fragrant sandal that is involved in the judgment “ I see 
a fragrant sandalwood ” is really a case of perception as 
held by the Naiyayikas, or a case of inference as urged by 
the Vedantins. Students of Western philosophy will 
readily recognise that such knowledge is of the same kind as 
what is called “ complication ” by some psychologists. The 
judgment “ I see a fragrant sandalwood ” is in fact equiva¬ 
lent to the judgment “ The sandalwood looks fragrant.'’ 
And this isjreally another instance of what Stout, Ward and 
Wundt call “ complication ” and illustrate by such 
judgments as “ Ice looks cold,” “The armour looks hard, 
smooth and cold.” ^ We may go further and say that the 
Naiyayika’s jnanalaksana is similar to the visual perception 

1 VP,,Cb. 1. 

® Vide Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 102; Wundt, Human and Animal 
Psychology, pp 285-86. 
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of distance, since the eyes have no independent means of 
apprehending those relations of surfaces and lines which 
presuppose the third dimension.” If there can be a visual 
perception of distance, coldness, hardness, etc., there can 
also be a visual perception of fragrance. Hence the funda¬ 
mental question to be discussed here is this : Can there be, 
and is there in fact, a visual perception (i) of distance, 
(ii) of coldness, hardness, etc., and (in) of fragrance. 

With regard to the first case (i), J. S. Mill ^ was 
strongly of opinion that ‘ the perception of distance by the 
eye is, in reality, an inference grounded on experience ; 
though in familiar cases it takes place so rapidly as to appear 
exactly on a par with those perceptions of sight which are 
really intuitive, our perceptions of colour.’ Modern psycho¬ 
logy, however, has outgrown this view and finds no difficulty 
in admitting that there is a visual perception of distance. 
With regard to the other cases, however, there is much 
difference of opinion among philosophers, both Indian and 
Western. While the Advaitins would bring all such cases 
under inference, the Naiyayikas are in favour of treating 
them as genuine perceptions. Among modern thinkers some 
psychologists like Stout, Ward and Wundt take at least the 
second group of cases (ii) as a form of perception, although, 
to distinguish it from ordinary perception, they give it the 
name of “ complication.” Many other psychologists, 
however, would reduce them to some kind of rapid or 
implicit inference. As for the third case (Hi), the Naiyayikas 
are perhaps the only realists who ivould say that we have a 
visual perception of fragrance. 

How are w'e to deal with the second and the third case ? 
We have to raise two questions, viz. (i) how are we to 
distinguish between perception and inference, and (ii) where 
are we to draw the lino between perception and inference ? 

' System of Logic, p. 4. 
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Perception may be defined as an immediate knowledge 
of objects or a knowledge of objects which is not brought 
about by any other knowledge. On the other hand, 
inference is the indirect knowledge of an object through 
the mediation of some sign which is known to be always 
related to it. In both perception and inference there is 
an interpretation of some datum. In both we may dis¬ 
tinguish between a given and a suggested content. In 
perception there is a synthesis of some sensuous elements 
and some non-sensuous presentations. But in perception 
these two elements are not kept distinct. They fuse into 
one whole or form parts of one complex object. There is 
no transition of consciousness from the one to the other. 
We do not think of the one apart from and independently 
of the other. The one immediately suggests the other and 
gives rise to the cognition of an object as one whole, of 
which they are the parts. Thus in an adult’s visual 
perception of a rose, the sensory element, namely, its colour, 
immediately presents its other qualities, namely, its touch 
and smell, and the sensed and the presented elements blend 
into the perception of the rose. 

Inference is distinguished from perception by the fact 
that it gives us a knowledge of some fact through the 
mediation of some other fact on the basis of a uniform 
relation between them. Of these two facts the second 
suggests the first through a knowledge of their uniform 
connection with each other. But the suggestive fact and 
the suggested fact remain distinct and we are conscious of 
a transition of thought from the one to the other. These 
do not fuse into one whole as they do in perception. 
Rather, they stand out as two wholes or two distinct facts, 
either of which is thought of independently of the other. 
'Ihus in the inference of fire from smoke my mind passes 
from one thing to another which is distinct from it and is 
thought of independently of it. Hence the distinction 
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between perception and inference is briefly this : Perception 
is the integral immediate consciousness of an object. 
Inference is a multiple mediated consciousness of an object 
which may be expressed as a this-therefore-that conscious¬ 
ness. 

In view of the above distinction between perception and 
inference we cannot admit the Advaitin’s contention that to 
recognise fndnalahsana as a form of perception is to 
obliterate the distinction between perception and inference. 
When we pass such judgments as ‘ tbe rose looks soft,’ 
‘ the stone looks hard,’ we do not pass from the colour of 
the rose or the stone to its tactual quality. Likewise, when 
we say ‘ ice looks cold,’ or ‘ the sandal looks fragrant,’ 
there is no transition of tliought from ice to coldness, or 
from the sandal to its fragrance. We do not say “ because 
ice, therefore cold,” or ‘ because sandal, therefore fragrant.’ 
On the other hand, coldness or fragrance is a part of the 
presentation of the ice or the sandal. What we say is : “1 
see the cold ice or the fragrant sandal,” just as we say 
” we see the distant hill.” In the inference of fire from 
smoke, however, there is a transition of our thought 
from smoke to fire as two distinct objects. We never say 
” I see the fiery smoke.” In fact, the fire is here only 
thought of by us and not presented to us. To recognise 
jmnalaksana, therefore, as a form of perception is not to 
ignore the fundamental distinction between perception and 
inference. 

It may indeed be contended here that while in the visual 
perception of a rose or a stone or a block of ice, there is a 
presentation of some tactual quality^, there is no such pre¬ 
sentation of fragrance in tbe visual perception of sandal- 
wnod. To this we are to say that if the eye can present a 
tactual quality like softness or hardness or coldness which 
it is not fitted, by nature, to perceive, there is no inherent 
impossibility in the eye being made competent to perceive 
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smell. We are, therefore, to consider under what condition 
or conditions perception takes place. When we have discover¬ 
ed these conditions, we shall see that, although logically per¬ 
ception nnd inference are two fundamentally distinct ways of 
knowing, yet from the psychological standpoint, it is not 
possible to draw the line between them. 

As we have already said, perception is constituted by 
the union of certain sensuous elements with certain non- 
sensuous presentations into one whole. The sensuous ele¬ 
ments are the given and the non-sensiious elements are 
presented by the given. As a general rule, perception 
occurs when there is either a natural or a habitual associa¬ 
tion between the sensuous and the non-sensuous elements of 
perception, so that the one immediately calls up the other 
and the two are fused into one whole of presentation of some 
object. By ‘ natural association ’ I mean an association, in 
our minds, of one sense quality with such other sense quali¬ 
ties as are, by nature, connected with it. It follows natur¬ 
ally from this that such associations will be most frequently 
experienced by us and therefore ingrained in our minds. 
The question as to how many senses and sense qualities 
there are is not relevant for our present purpose. We adopt 
here the universally accepted view that there are five senses 
and five corresponding sense qualities, namely, smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. Taking these sense qualities in the 
order in which they have been mentioned here, we may say that 
there is a natural connection of that which precedes to those 
which succeed it, but not vice versa. Thus a smelling object 
has generally some taste, colour, touch and sound. But a 
sounding object like space or air has no colour, taste and 
smell. So also, to smell a thing is generally to see and 
touch it. But to see a thing is not to taste or smell it so 
generally. Hence it is that a smell or taste sensation 
naturally calls up the colour and touch of an object. 

On the other hand, a ‘ habitual association ’ is the asso- 
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cidtion, in our minds, of one sense quality with those which 
are not, by nature, connected with it. Hence it is less 
frequently experienced by us and is, in many cases, looser 
than a natural association.' Still when a habitual associa¬ 
tion between them is once formed in our minds, one sense 
quality immediately calls up others and all of them are 
combined into the perception of an object. Thus sound is 
not naturally connected with touch as there is sound in 
space but no touch. So also, touch has no natural relation 
to colour, as there is touch in the air but no colour. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no natural connection of colour with taste and 
smell. Thus there is colour in light but no taste and smell. 
Hence it is that an association of colour with smell is looser 
than that of smell with colour, with which it is naturally 
connected. While the mere smell of kerosene immediately 
suggests its colour, the latter by itself hardly suggests the 
former. But by repeated experiences of their uniform con¬ 
nection with one another a habitual association between 
them may be established in our minds, and one sense quality 
may present another which is not naturally connected with 
it. It is in this way that the sound of a bell presents its 
tactual and visual qualities and we have the auditory percep¬ 
tion of a bell, just as the sight of the bell presents its tactual 
and auditory qualities and we have a visual perception of it. 
Thus we say “ I bear the bell,” just as we say “ I see the 
bell.” 

The two alternative conditions of perception, viz. a 
natural and a habitual association between its two elements, 
arc realised in the life of an individual through repeated 
experiences of the objects of the world. When we speak of 


1 This ia alao admitted by some Western thinkers. C/. Stout, Mavual 0 / Psychology, 
pp. 102-03 : ‘ In the qualification of actual touch experience by revived visual experience 
we fil'd the anion of the constituents of the complex much looser.' Cf. alao Bosanquet, 
The Essentials of Logic, p. 31 : ‘ The judLjuaent of sight perception, “ That (which I 
see) is a cab,” though its terms are more inextricably interwoven, has just the same 
elements in it as the judgment of sound perception, " That (which I Lear) ia a cab." ' 
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a natural association between them we do not mean that it 
is congenital, so that the association is formed in the mind 
of every individual from his or her birth. If it were so, 
every baby should have as good perceptions as any grown-up 
person. Ail that we mean by a natural association is that it 
has a basis in the constitution of things and that it is most 
frequently met with in the experiences of an individual. If, 
therefore, both natural and habitual associations are produced 
by repeated experiences, two important consequences would 
follow : (1) It follows that the knowledge of the same object 
may, under the same objective conditions, be a matter of per¬ 
ception or inference for different individuals, according as 
there is or is not a natural or a habitual association as the 
basis of their knowledge. (2) It follows that, under the same 
objective conditions, the knowledge of the same object may at 
first be a matter of inference and subsequently of perception, 
and vice versa, for one and the same individual. The know¬ 
ledge of a rose from its sight is a perception for the person 
in whom the repeated experiences of roses have established 
a natural or a habitual association between its colour and 
touch and smell. The knowledge of the same rose, under 
the same external conditions, will be an inference for 
another person when, for want of repeated experiences, its 
colour does not immediately call up its touch and smell, but 
suggests them as distinct ideas or images on the ground of 
its similarity to the colour of roses. For illustration we 
may refer to the difference between our knowledge of a new 
variety of the rose and that of the gardener who presents it to 
us. An armour may look hard, smooth and cold to an adult 
who is familiar with it. A child may just imagine it to 
have these or very different tactual qualities. The fragrance 
of sandalwood may be directly known from its sight by those 
who are closely acquainted with it, but for others its visual 
appearance may only be a sign from wdiich to infer its fra¬ 
grance. When I go to a foreign country I can barely infer 
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the distance and size of an object from its visual appearance, 
but a native of the country who is familiar with the environ¬ 
ment has a perception of these from the same position, 
which is essentially visual. IF, however, I stay there for 
some months and become familiar with the environment, I 
may have a visual perception of the same facts under the 
same objective conditions, h'or the illustration of the con¬ 
verse case, i. e. the relapse of perception into inference, we 
may refer to (i) any case of senility in which a person has 
but a doubtful inferential knowledge of things and persons 
under the same objective conditions under which he or she 
once used to perceive them, and (ii) the common though 
curious instance of forgetfulness in which we fail to recog¬ 
nise an old acquaintance whom we have not seen for many 
years and try to infer his identity by putting certain 
questions to him and judging their answers. 

The foregoing discussion leads us to the conclusion that there 
cannot be an absolute line of demarcation between perception 
and inference. We cannot say that under the same objective 
conditions the knowledge of an object must always be a per¬ 
ception for every individual and that it can never be other¬ 
wise. Nor can we aver that such knowledge must always 
be an inference for all individuals and that it can never be a 
perception for any. On the contrary, we are to admit that it 
may be either, for different individuals, or for the same in¬ 
dividual at different stages of his or her life, according to 
his or her or their mental equipment. 

In view of the answers which we have given to the two 
questions stated above we are justified in saying that, under 
certain conditions, it is quite possible that there may be a 
presentation of fragrance in relation to the activity of the 
visual sense. When these conditions are fulfilled, there is 
nothing to prevent the eye from giving us an immediate 
knowledge of fragrance. And that is wdiy of all people the 
Vedantins must admit that there may be a visual perception 
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of fragrance, since, according to them, perception is just 
immediate knowledge and not any cognition produced by 
sense stimulation. Hence we admit that there may be a 
visual perception of fragrance, just as some psychologists 
believe that there is a visual perception of hardness, coldness 
and the like. Since, however, such perceptions are brought 
about by senses which are not ordinarily capable of perceiv¬ 
ing their objects, it is better to call them extraordinary and 
put them in a separate class as jndnalaksana perception or 
complication. 


3. Yogaja or intuitive perception 

The third kind of extraordinary perception is called 
yogaja. It is the intuitive perception of all objects—'past, 
distant and future—due to some supernormal powers generat¬ 
ed in the mind by devout meditation (yogabhydsajanito 
dharmavUesah). In the case of those who have attained 
spiritual perfection (yukta), such intuitive knowledge of all 
objects is constant and spontaneous. In the case of others 
who are on the way to perfection {xjunjdna), it requires the 
help of concentration as an auxiliary condition.' 

The reality of yogaja perception is generally accepted in 
Indian philosophy on the authority of the scriptures {Sruti 
and the like) But there is nothing absurd or strange 
in the concept of an intuitive knowledge of all things. As 
concepts analogous to yogaja we may mention the theologi¬ 
cal ideas of eternity and omniscience, or that of intuition in 
the philosophy of Spinoza and Schelling. Again, it is a 
psychological fact that by concentration we may expand the 
span of our consciousness so as to cognise a number of 
objects at one and the same time. It is also a matter of 
common observation that sometimes we forget to do the 

’ BP. & SM., 6.':-60. 

2 Ibid. 
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right thing at the right inuinent. In many cases, the 
reason for this is tliat our mind is distracted by or scattered 
over many other things. Sooner or later, however, we detect 
such lapses just when the distraction is over and the mind 
becomes calm and collected. Similarly, when we recollect 
something by an effort of attention we see how concentration 
of the mind helps to manifest the past and the distant. In 
truth, consciousness is, in its own nature, of unlimited span. 
The limitations of our consciousness are due, not to any¬ 
thing in che nature of consciousness itself, but to the physio¬ 
logical conditions under which it has to work in us. Such 
considerations suggest that it is possible for the human 
consciousness to have an instantaneous knowledge of all 
things, provided it can get over its organic limitations and 
natural distractions. But granting that such knowledge 
is possible, can we speak of it as perception in any sense? 
It is not certainly the ordinary perception of an object which 
is present to and affects our senses. What is past, distant 
or future cannot be the object of our ordinary sense percep¬ 
tion. Still we cannot say that intuitive knowledge is due 
to inference or any other kind of reasoning. Intuitions 
come to us with the spontaneity and vividness of a lightning 
flash, as it were. In all respects they are more like the 
given contents of our knowdedge than the products of our 
imagination, thought or reasoning. Hence if we are to 
classify intuitive knowledge at all, we are to say that, like 
the knowledge by clairvoyance, it is perception of an extra¬ 
ordinary kind. 


32—(llfTB) 
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THE NATURE OP INFERENCE 

1. Definition of Anumdna or Inference 

Anumdna literally means such knowledge as follows 
some other knowledge. It is the knowledge of an 
object due to a previous knowledge of some sign 
or mark (lingo)! The previous knowledge is the know¬ 
ledge of the lingo or mark as having a universal 
relation with the sadhya or major term and as being 
present in the paksa or minor terra.^ Hence anumdna has 
been defined in the Nyaya system as the knowledge of an 
object, not by direct observation, but by means of the 
knowledge of a lingo or sign and that of its universal relation 
(vydpti) with the inferred object.® 

The object of inference is some fact which follows from 
some other fact because of a universal relation between the 
two. With regard to something of our experience we want 
to know by means of anumdna that which may not be per¬ 
ceived but is indicated by what is perceived in it. Anumdna 
as a pramdna is therefore the source of our knowing through 
the medium of a sign or mark that a thing has a certain 
character. It leads to the knowledge of a thing as possess¬ 
ing a character, say fire, because of its having another 
character, smoke, which we apprehend and which we know 
to be always connected with it. Thus in anumdna we arrive 
at the knowledge of an object through the medium of two 
acts of knowledge or propositions. 

1 Mitena liiigena liugino’rfcliasya paicanmanaiuanuraanam, NB., 1. 1. 3. 

^ Vyaptivisista-paksaciliariiiatajfiana'aiiyam, etc., TC., II, p. S. 

3 KM.,p. 109. 
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All systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding that 
anumana is a process of arriving at truth not by direct 
observation but by means of the knowledge of vydpti or a 
universal relation between two things. The Nyaya view is 
stated already. According to the Vaisesikas, anumana is 
the knowledge derived from the perception of a linga or 
sign which is uniformly connected with something else, 
such as cause, effect, co-effects and correlative terms.^ The 
Buddhists take anumana to consist in the perception of 
that which is known to be inseparably connected «dth 
another thing. Sach inseparable connection between two 
things is due either to the law of causality or the principle of 
essential identity (tadatpatti and taddtmya).^ So also the 
Jainas hold that anumana is the method of knowing an un¬ 
perceived object tlirough tlie perception of a sign and the 
recollection of its invariable concomitance with that object.® 
The Sarhkhya and the Yoga, the MTmamsa and the Vedanta 
system too define anumana as tlie knowledge of one term 
of a relation, whicli is not perceived, through the knowledge 
of the other term which is perceived and is explicitly under¬ 
stood as invariably related to the first term.^ In anumana 
what is perceived leads us on to the knowledge of what is 
inferred througli tlie knowledge of a universal relation 
{vydpti) between the two. 


2. Distinction between perception and inference 

Perception and inference are equally valid methods of 
human knowledge (prawapa). But while perception is in¬ 
dependent of any previous knowledge, inference depends on 
previous perception. Inference is sometimes defined as 

1 PS.,pp. 99f. 

2 Nyayahindii, Chapter IT. 

^ Prameyakamalamartanda, p). 101. 

t TKD.,; VB., 1.7; SB. k SG.. p. 00; VP., Ch. II. 
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knowledge which is preceded by perception/ It depends 
on perception for the knowledge of the ling a ov the middle 
term as subsisting in the paksa or the minor term. It 
depends on perception also for the knowledge of vyapti or 
the universal relation between the middle and major terms 
of inference.^ It is only when we have observed two things 
to be always related that from the perception of the one 
we infer the existence of the other. Thus inference is 
knowledge derived from some - other knowledge, while per¬ 
ception is not derived from any other knowledge. That is, 
inference is mediate and perception immediate knowledge of 
an object. 

All perception is essentially of one kind, namely, that it 
is a knowledge of what is given. But there are different 
kinds of inferences based on different kinds of vyapti or 
universal relation. Perception is generally due to some con¬ 
tact of our sense-organs with the objects perceived by us. It 
gives us knowledge of only those objects which lie within 
the range of the senses. Pfence it is limited to the here and 
the now, i.e. to present objects. Inference, on the other 
hand^ is due to the knowledge of vyapti or universal relations 
among objects. It is by means of such universal principles 
that inference gives us a knowledge of objects beyond the reach 
of our senses. It extends our knowledge from the present 
to the past^ distant and future. Ordinarily we perceive 
objects that are in actual contact with our senses, but we 
infer those that are not open to sense perception.® Percep¬ 
tion usually excludes inference but not vice versa. What is 
perceived or directly known does not ordinarily require to 
be known indirectly by means of inference. Inference 
functions with regard to neither what is absolutely unknown 
nor what is definitely known. It relates to objects that are 

1 NS., 1. 1 6. 

2 NB.,1.1. 5. 

3 NV., 2.1.31. 
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doubtful, i.e. objects which we have reasons to believe in, 
but which are not yet established facts. Hence inferences 
generally require conlirtuation by means of perception.’ 


3. The Constitnents of Inference 

From the definition of inference (annnidna) it will appear 
that there must not be less than three propositions and 
more than three terms in any inference. In inference we 
arrive at the knowledge of some unperceived character of 
a thing through the knowledge of some lihga or sign in it 
and that of mjdpti or a universal relation between the sign 
and the inferred character. There is first the knowledge 
of what is called the linga or mark in relation to the paksa 
or the subject of inference. This is generally a perceptual 
judgment relating the lihga or middle term with the paksa 
or minor term of inference {lihgadarsana), as when I see 
that the hill is smoky, and infer that it is fiery.^ It is a 
proposition in which the lihga is predicated of the paksa 
and thus corresponds to the minor premise of a syllogism. 
Secondly, inference requires the knowledge of vyapti or a 
universal relation between the lihga and the sadhya, or the 
middle and major terms. (This knowledge of the lihga or 
middle term as always related to the sadhya or major term 
is the result of our previous experience of their relation to 
each other. Hence it is a memory-judgment in which w'e 
think of the lihga as invariably connected with the sadhya 
(vydptismarana), e.g. ‘ all smoky objects are fiery.’ Thirdly, 
we have the inferential knowledge (anumiti) as resulting 
from the previous knowledge of the lihga and that of its 


1 Agnerdrstatvena sathdeliasyaimdajat. Samdigdha&artho 'numlyate, TB., p. 8. 

2 It should bj observed here that the first step of inference may be either tlie 
perception of the middle tern) or a proposition stating that the middle term is related 
to something. 
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universal relation (vydpti) with the sadhya. It is a propo¬ 
sition which relates the paksa or minor term with the 
sadhya or major term, e.g. ‘ the hill is fiery.’ The inferen¬ 
tial cognition (anumiti) is a proposition which follows from 
the first two propositions and so corresponds to the conclu¬ 
sion of the syllogism. ^ 

Corresponding to the minor, major and middle terms 
of the syllogism, inference in Indian logic contains three 
terms, namely, paksa, sadhya and hetu.j ( The paksa is the 
subject under consideration in the course of the inferential 
reasoning. Every inference proceeds with regard to some 
individual or class of individuals about which we want to 
prove something. 'Hence the paksa is that individual or 
class about which we want to establish something or pre¬ 
dicate an attribute which is suspected but not definitely 
known to be present in it.^ That which possesses the 
inferable character is called paksa or minor term of in¬ 
ference, e.g. ‘ the hill ’ when we want to prove that it is 
fiery. In relation to the paksa or minor term in any 
inference, a sapaksa or homogeneous instance is that which 
is decisively proved to be related to the inferable character, 
e.g. ‘ the hearth ’ in relation to ‘ the hill.’ ^ Con¬ 
trariwise, a vipaksa or heterogeneous instance is that which 
is definitely known to be characterised by the absence of 
the inferable character, e.g. ‘ water ’ as marked by the 
absence of ‘ fire.’ ^ 

While the paksa is the subject, the sadhya is the object 
of inference. It is that which we want to know or prove 
by means of any inference. The sadhya is that character 
of the paksa or minor term which is not perceived by us, 

1 SM., 66-67; NM., p. 109. 

2 Samdigdhasadhjavan paksii^, TS., 44. Ct. Nanupalabdlie aa airnlte’rthe 
nyayah pravartate, kinta saiiisayite, NB., 1,1.1. 

3 NiiicitasadhyavaQ sapaksalj. TS., 44. 

1 Niseitasadhyabhavavan vipaksab, Ibid, 

33—(1117 B) 
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but indicated by some sign present in it. In short, it is 
the inferable character of the minor term and thus corre¬ 
sponds roughly to the major term of the syllogism. It is 
that character which is predicated of the minor term in the 
resulting inferential knowledge or the conclusion of the 
syllogism. 

With regard to the exact nature of the sadhya there is 
some difference of opinion among the different systems of 
Indian philosophy. According to the Advaita Vedanta, what 
is inferred is the unperceived character of the subject or minor 
term of inference. In the inferential knowledge that ‘ the 
hi'l is fiery,’ it is ‘ the fire ’ that is inferred and not ‘ the 
hill ’ which is but perceived. The Buddhists contend that 
‘ the fire ’ cannot be the object of inference from smoke. 
We know it just when we know the smoke as related 
to fire. So there remains nothing more to be inferred. 
Nor do we infer the relation between ‘ the fire ’ and ‘ the 
hill.’ We cannot speak of a relation unless there are two 
things to be related. But in inference we have only one 
thing, namely, the hill, since the fire is not perceived. 
The hill being perceived cannot be said to be the object of 
inference. What is therefore inferred is ‘ the hill as 
possessed of fire.’ ^ The Mimamsakas also hold that what 
we infer is the subject or minor term as related to the 
predicate or the major term. " The Naiyayikas however 
maintain that the object of inference may be different in 
different cases. What is inferred may be either the subject 
or minor term as related to the major term, or the major 
term as related to the minor, or the middle term taken as a 
particular individual and related to the major term. ® When 
we perceive smoke in a hill, what we know by inference is 

1 Pramdnasamuccaya, Chapter II. Vide also NVT., pp. 179-80. 

2 Tasmat dharinavi^istasya dharniiijali syat piamayata, Slokavarttika, Chapter on 

Inference. Agnivifetastu parvato .anumeyiili, SD., p. 63, 

3 NB. and NV.. 1.1.36. 
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either ‘ the hill as related to fire,’ or ‘ fire as related to the 
hill.’ But when the site of the smoke cannot be perceived, 
what we infer is that the perceived individual smoke is 
related to fire. ^ 

The third term of inference is called the lihga or sign 
because it serves to indicate that which we do not perceive. 
It is also called the hetu or sadhana in so far as it is the 
ground of our knowledge of the sadhya or what is inferred. 
Like the middle term of a syllogism, it must occur at least 
twice in the course of an inference. It is found once in 
rel ition to the paksa or minor term and then in relation 
to the sadhya or the major term. It is through a universal 
relation between the hetu and the sadhya, or the middle 
and major terms that the paksa or minor term, which is 
related to the middle, becomes connected with the sadhya 
or major term. ^ That is, the paksa is related to the sadhya 
through their common relation to the hetu or middle term. 
There arc five characteristics of the middle term. ^ The first 
is paksadharmata, or its being a cliaracter of the paksa. 
The middle term must be related to the minor term, e.g. 
the hill is smoky (S is M). The second is sapaksasattra 
or its presence in all homogeneous instances in which the 
major exists. The middle mu.st be distributively related to 
the major, c.g. all smoky objects are fiery (M is P). The 
third is vipaksasattoa, or its absence in all heterogeneous 
instances in which the major is absent, e.g. whatever is 
not fiery is not smoky (No not-P is M). The fourth is 
abadhitaoisayatva, or the uncontradictedness of its object. 
The middle term must not aim at establishing such absurd 
and contradictory objects as the coolness of fire or the 
squareness of a circle. The fifth character of the middle 
is asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting reasons 

' Vide NVT., p. 182. 

linj^orn, 'I'B., p. 7. 

- Vida NM.. p 110; NSV.. 
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leading to a contradictory conclusion. Tliese live character¬ 
istics, or at least four of them, must be found in the middle 
term of a valid inference. If not, there will be fallacies. 
We shall have to consider these points more fully later 
on. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GROUNDS OP INFERENCE 
1. The logical ground of vyapti or universal relation 

In inference our knowledge of the sadhtja or major 
term as related to the paksa or minor term depends on the 
kr\ow\edge oi vyapti between the middle and major terms. 
It is on the ground of vyapti or a universal relation that 
the middle term leads to the knowledge of the inferred 
object {vyaptibalenurthagamakarii lihgam). Every inference 
is thus logically dependent on the knowledge of vyapti. 
Hence the questions that we have to consider here are: 
(i) What is vyapti? and (ii) how is it known? 

With regard to the first question we have to say that 
vyapti literally means the state of pervasion or permeation. 
It thus implies a correlation between two facts, of which 
one is pervaded {vydpya) and the otlier pervades {vydpaka). 
A fact is said to pervade another when it always accom¬ 
panies the other. Contrariwise, a fact is said to be 
pervaded by another when it is always accompanied by the 
other. It follows from this that .the vydpaka or the 
pervader is present in all the places in which the vydpya or 
the pervaded is present. In this sense smoke is pervaded 
by fire, since all smoky objects are also fiery. But while 
all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are not smoky, 
e.g. the red-hot iron ball. Similarly, all men are mortal, 
but all mortals are not men, e.g. birds and beasts. A 
vyapti between terms of ’unequal extension, such as smoke 
and fire, men and mortals, is called asamavydpti or visama- 
vydpti. It is a relation of non-equipollent concomitance 
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between two terms, from one of which we may infer the 
other, but not vice versa. Thus we may infer fire from 
smoke, but not smoke from fire. As distinguished from this, 
a vydpti between two terms of equal extension is called 
samavydpti or equipollent concomitance. Here the vyapti 
holds between two terms which are co-extensive, so that w^e 
may infer either of them from the other. Thus there is a 
samavydpti between cause and effect, substance and attribute. 
We may infer the cause from the effect, the substance 
from the attribute, or vice versa. Thus whatever is produced 
is non-eternal, and whatever is non-eternal is produced. 

It will appear from the above that visamavydpti is a 
universal proposition, of which only the subject is distri¬ 
buted, i.e. taken in its entire extension. A samavydpti, on the 
other hand, is a universal proposition which distributes both 
the subject and the predicate.^ They would thus correspond 
respectively to the universal affirmative and universal nega¬ 
tive propositions in Western logic. It is to be noted how¬ 
ever that there are some universal affirmative propositions 
which distribute both their subject and predicate. Thus 
‘whatever is produced is non-eternal,’ ‘men are rational 
animals ’ are cases of samavydpti or universal affirmative 
propositions in which both the subject and the predicate are 
distributed. 

Tor any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
of vydpti between the middle and major terms. It does not 
matter whether the vydpti is samu or visama, i.e. equipollent 
or non-equipollent. This satisfies the fundamental law of 
syllogistic inference that one of the premises must be 
universal. Now the vydpti between the middle and 
major terms means generally a relation of coexistence 
(sdhacarya) between the two, e.g. wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. ^ Every case of coexistence, however, is not a 


' Yatra dluimastatiagniriti saTiacaryanijaino vyaiilil.i, TS., p. d5. 
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case of oyapti. Tims all tiie children of a certain father 
may be dark. But this docs not mean that there is vyapti 
or a universal relation between a particular parentage and 
dark complexion. In many instances fire may coexist with 
smoke. Still there is no vyapti or universal relation between 
fire and smoke, since there may be fire without smoke. 
The reason is that in such cases tlie relation of coexistence 
is dependent on certain conditions (iipadhi) other than the 
terms related. Thus tlie darkness of complexion is deter¬ 
mined by certain physiological conditions, and the presence 
of smoke in fire is conditioned by moisture in the fuel. 
Hence we are to say that vyapti is that relation of co¬ 
existence between the middle and major terms which is 
independent of all conditions (/(pad/if). ’ It is an invariable 
and unconditional relation {niyata anavpfidhika samhandha) 
of concomitance between the middle and major terms. This 
means that there is no exception to the relation of con¬ 
comitance between the twm, no instance in which the middle 
is present without the major. {^Hence rt/dpfi as the logical 
condition of inference may be defined either positively or 
negatively. Positively speaking, vyapti is the uniform 
existence of the middle term in the same locus with the 
major term such that the major term is not absent in any 
locus in which the middle term exists. ; In the terminology 
of the Navya Nyaya, vyapti is such a relation of coexistence 
betw'een the middle and major terms that the major is not a 
counter-entity to any negation abiding in the middle, i.e. 
it is none of those things which are absent in the middle 
term.^ Vyapti has been negatively defined as the non¬ 
existence of the middle term in all the places in which the 
major term does not exist.That there is vyapti between 

1 Vide TB., pp. 7-8. 

2 Athava hetumiinnisthivirahapratiyogina sailhyena hetoraikadhikaranyam vyapti- 
rucyate, BP., 69. Vide also T.C., IT, p. 100. Cf. VP., Cli. II. 

^ Vyaptih sadliyavadanyasininoasiimbandha, etc., BP., 68. 
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the middle and major terras means that the middle (M) 
never is, if the major (P) is not. These two definitions of 
vyapti give us two universal propositions, one positive and 
the other negative, e.g. ‘all cases of smoke are cases of 
fire,’ and ‘ no case of not-fire is a case of smoke ’ (All M is 
P, and No not-P is M). This means that the vyapti or 
universal proposition which is the ground of inference may 
be either affirmative (anoayi) or negative {vyatireki). Hence 
vyapti is said to be of two kinds, namely, anvaya or affirma¬ 
tive and vyatireka or negative. While in anvaya-vydpti or 
the universal affirmative proposition tlie middle term is 
vydpya or subject and the major is vydpaka or predicate, in 
vyatircka-vydpti or the universal negative proposition the 
contradictory of the vydpaka or predicate becomes vydpya or 
subject and the contradictory of the vydpya or subject 
becomes the vydpaka or predicate, ^ Thus ‘ whatever is 
smoky is fiery,’ or ‘ All M is P ’ is aa anvaya-vydpti, of 
which the corresponding vyatireka-vijdpti will be ‘ whatever 
is not-firey is not-smoky,’ or ‘Ail not-P is not-M.’ The 
logical ground of inference then is vyapti in the sense of a 
universal proposition which may be either affirmative or 
negative. 

So much for the definitions of vyapti ^ or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
The next question is : How is vyapti known? How do we 
pass from particular cases of the relation between smoke 
and fire to the universal proposition ‘ all cases of smoke are 
cases of fire ’? This is the problem of induction, which is 
not separately treated in Indian logic, but is made a part 

1 Vide TB., p. 9. 

2 Gangesa in his Tattvacintamani discusses at length the deBnitions of vyapti, 
num ering twenty in all. Of thes« be rejects all but one as either too wide or t.io 
narrow or otherwise objectionable. The last definition of vyapti, accepted by him as 
valid, has been noted above, along with another to cover both the cases of anvaya and 
vyatireka vyapti or the universal affirmative and the universal negative proposition. 
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of the general theory of ini'orence. fiKlian systems of 
philosophy take inference as a process of reasoning which is 
not only formally valid but also materially true. Hence 
in an inference of any kind the question arises : How do 
we get the universal proposition {vyWpti), on which inference 
depends ? 

The Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, contend that 
all knowledge is limited to particulars. We cannot pass 
from the knowledge of particular cases of the relation 
between two objects to that of all possible cases. There is 
no successful method of generalisation from particulars. 
Perception, which is the only source of human knowlege, 
does not help us to establish a universal proposition. 
It is limited to present facts and cannot tell us anything 
about the past, distant and future. Hence from perception 
we know what is true of a thing or a limited number of 
things. That is, perception gives us particular, but no 
universil propositions. If perception cannot give us a 
knowledge of injdpti or universal proposition, inference and 
the other alleged sources of knowledge certainly cannot do so. 
All sources of knowledge except perception depend on vyapti 
or a. universal relation between two things and cannot, 
therefore, be made the ground of our knowledge of it. 
To take them as such is to reason in a vicious circle. ' 

The Buddhists meet the Carvaka contention in two ways. 
First, they point out that the Carvakas’ refutation of 
inference is itself a process of reasoning which, on their 
own admission, depends on some kind of vyapti. As such, 
it practically amounts to a refutation of their own position, 
namely, that no process of reasoning including inference 
is valid. As a matter of fact, the Carvakas employ the 
method of inference more than once in their philosophy. 
For example, it is by means of inference that they can know 

■ Vide Sarvadarsanasaiijgralia, Chapter 1. 

34—(1117 B) 
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that other people differ from them ^vith regard to the 
question of inference, or that other sources of knowledge 
are as fallacious as inference, or that God, soul, etc., do not 
exist because they are not perceived. ^ 

Next the Buddhists proceed to show how vyapti or a 
universal proposition may be based on the principles of 
causality and essential identity and tadatpatti). ^ 

When two things are related as cause and effect, they are 
always and everywhere related to each ether. There can 
be no exception to their relation, since the cause cannot he 
separated from its effect, nor the effect from its cause. To 
say that there is no necessary relation between the cause 
and the effect, or that there may be an effect without its 
cause is not admissible, because such a hypothesis involves 
self-contradiction and makes life im{X)ssible. Hence we are 
to take the law of causality as a universal law. To 
determine whether the relation between two objects is causal 
or not we are to apply the test of pancakarani. According 
to it, there are five steps in the determination of a causal 
relation. First, the effect is not perceived before it is 
produced. This means that the effect is an event which 
appears after another phenomenon that is its cause. The 
causal phenomenon) is thu.s antecedent to the effect- 
phenomenon. Secondly, the cause is perceived, i.e. there 
is a change in the existing order of things. Thirdly, the 
effect-phenomenon appears in immediate succession. 
Fourthly, the cause is made to disappear. Fifthly, the 
effect disappears in immediate succession. ^ The Buddhist 
method of determining the causal relation corresponds to 
Mill’s method of difl'erence in its double application. If, all 
other conditions remaining the same, the appearance of one 
phenomenon is immediately followed by that of another, 

1 Op. cit., ch. rr, 

2 Op. cit., Ch. 11: Nyayabindii, Ch. 11 

* Karyasyotpattfeh iirSganapiilambhah etc., Sarvadar.^nnasamgraha, Ch. II. 
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and its disappearance is immediately followed by the dis¬ 
appearance of the other, then the two are related as cause 
and effect. When once we know them to be related as cause 
and effect, we may very well take them as universally 
related. Similarly, the principle of essential indentity 
(tadatmya) is another ground on which we may base a 
universal proposition. A thing is always related to what is 
identical with it. Identity does not mean a mere repetition 
of the same thing, e.g. ‘ A is A,’ Nor can there be any 
identity between things that are absolutely different, e.g. 
a horse and a cow. By identity we mean the relation 
between two different things that coexist in the same 
locus {sdmdnddhikaranijam). Thus there is identity between 
the genus and the species coming under it, or the class 
and the individuals included in it. ■ A simhpd is identical 
with a tree, in so far as the two refer to the same object. 
From this we know tliat all Hmsapds are trees, since 
sim&apds will cease to be simsapds, if they are not 
trees ‘ Thus oydpti or a universal proposition is to 
be based on the necessary principles of causality and 
identity. Experience, or observation and non-observation 
cannot be the sure ground of generalisation. Empirical 
knowledge, however well founded, can never be necessary 
and universal. There is an element of doubt and uncertain¬ 
ty in ail empirical generalisations. Causality and identity 
being the presuppositions of all experience are necessary and 
universal truths, to which all sense experience must conform. 
Hence any generalisation based on either of these two 
principles is universally valid and not open to any doubt. 

The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the Bauddha method 
of ascertaining vydpti on tlie lollowing grounds. According 
to the Buddhists, vydpti or a universal relation between the 
middle and major terms is to be deduced from the relation of 

' Saioadarianasumyriiha aud Kyuijahbidn. 
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causality or identity between the two. This, however, is not 
true. , There are many cases of vyapti or universal relation 
which is independent of the notions of causality and identity. 
Thus there is a universal relation of succession between 
day and night, or between the different seasons, or between 
sunset and the appearance of stars. Similarly, we find a 
universal relation of coexistence between a certain substance 
and its attributes, or between a certain colour and a certain 
taste. Here we have vyapti ora universal relation between 
terms which are neither cause and effect nor identical with 
one another, but from one of which we can validly infer the 
other, Further, the relation of identity between two things 
can hardly be treated as a ground of inference from the one 
to the other. If the two things be identical, then both must 
be equally perceived or inferred. The tree being identical 
with the simsapd must be perceived just when we perceive 
the latter, and so need not be inferred. For the same rea¬ 
son, if we infer the tree from the simsapd and say “ all 
simsapds are trees,” we should be able to infer the Hm^apd 
from the tree and say ” all trees are Hmsapds." The two 
things being identical, we should be able to infer either of 
them from the other. Nor again does the abstract principle 
of causality help us to draw inferences in particular cases. 
Granting that there is a universal and an unconditional 
relation between the cause and effect, it is extremely difficult 
for us to determine whether the relation between two parti¬ 
cular things is causal or not. The test of pancakdram 
recommended by the Buddhists is not an absolute guarantee 
for there being a causal relation between two things. That 
test applies when all the conditions of a certain relation 
remain the same. But it is only with regard to the known or 
the perceptible conditions that we may be sure whether they 
remain the same or not. With regard to the imperceptible 
conditions we cannot be absolutely certain that no change in 
these corresponds to a change in the relation between two 
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things. Thus in the relation of fire to smoke it is just 
possible that an invisible agent (pisdca) always intervenes 
between the two and produces the smoke. Moreover, there 
is such a thing as a “ plurality of causes,” which makes it 
hazardous to infer any particular cause for any single effect. 
Thus we may admit that fire is the cause of smoke in a 
particular case, and yet say tJiat it is not a cause in other 
cases, or that there are other causes producing smoke in 
other instances. Hence it is not always safe to infer a 
particular cause from an effect as such. ^ 

According to the Vedanta, ^ vyapti or a universal propo¬ 
sition is the result of an induction by simple enumeration. 
It rests on the uucontradictcd experience of agreement in 
presence between two things. Wlien we find that two 
things go together and that there is no exception to their 
relation, we may take them as universally related. The 
hlyaya agrees with the Vedanta in holding that vyapti is 
established by means of unconlradicted experience of the 
relation between two things. It is based, not on any a 
priori principle like causality or identity, but on the uniform 
experience of concomitance between two objects. The 
Nyilya, however, goes further than the Vedanta and supple¬ 
ments the uncontradicted observation of agreement in pre¬ 
sence by that of agreement in absence and tarka or indirect 
proof.® The Nyaya method of induction or generalisation 
may be analysed into the following steps. First we 
observe that there is a uniform agreement in presence 
(antaya) between two things, or that in all the cases in 
which one is present the other also is present. 
Secondly, we see that there is uniform agreement in 
absence (vyatireka) between them, i.e. in every case 

1 NVT oj,. ISS-fU; KM., pp, 11.3-17. 

-rnlio’t-hn. 9iilian.q.r;igraliast.n.U)n,. lietnrvyiTptigrfllie tart-at/kviici- 

® VP , c h. li 
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in which the one is absent the other also is absent. 
So far we see that the two things go together both in 
their presence and absence, or that there is positive and 
negative coincidence between them (sahacara). Thirdly, we 
do not observe any contrary instance in which one of them 
is present without the other (vyabhicdrdgraha). From this 
we conclude that there must be a natural relation of invaria¬ 
ble concomitance between the two things.^ 

Still, we are not sure if their relation is dependent on 
any condition (upddhi) or not. Vydpti or a universal 
relation between two things is that relation of concomitance 
between them which is independent of all upadhis or con¬ 
ditions. An upddhi or condition is a term which is co¬ 
extensive with the major but not with the middle term of 
an inference.^ Tims when one infers the existence of 
smoke from fire, he relies on a conditional relation between 
fire and smoke, since fire is attended with smoke on condi¬ 
tion that it is fire from ‘ wet fuel.’ It will be seen here that 
the condition of ‘ wet fuel ’ is always related to the major 
term ‘ smoke,’ but not so related to middle term ‘ fire,’ 
as there are cases of fire without ‘ wet fuel.’ Hence to 
make sure that a certain relation of uniform concomitance 
between two things is a vydpti or a universal relation, we 
must eliminate all conditions. This can be done by repeated 
observation (bhuyodarsana) of their agreement in presence 
and absence under varying circumstances. Here if we see 
that there is no material circumstance which is present or 
absent just when the major term is present or absent, we 
are to understand that its concomitance with the middle 
term is unconditional. In this way we can exclude all the 
suspected conditions of a relation of concomitance between 
the middle and major terms and say that it is a relation of 

] SM,,137. 

• Avyaptdsadhanp yah aadhyasamavyaptiriifyi.te sa. iir' 
saihyraha, Chapter I. Vide also BP,, 138. 
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oyapti or unconditional concomitance. ' If even after 
repeated observation we have any doubt as to there being 
vyapti or a universal relation between the middle and major 
terras, we are to have recourse to tarha or indirect proof 
to end such doubt. Thus the universal proposition, ‘ all 
cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ may be proved indirectly 
by disproving its contradictory. If this universal proposi¬ 
tion be false, then its contradictory, ‘ some case.s of smoke 
are not cases of fire,’ must be true. This means that there 
may be smoke without fire. But the supposition of smoke 
without fire is contradicted by the known relation of 
causality between fire and smoke. To say that there may 
be smoke without fire is to say that there may be an effect 
without its cause, which is absurd. If any one has the 
cbstinacy to say that sometimes there may be effects without 
causes, he must be silenced by the practical contradictions 
{vydghdta) involved in the supposition. If there can be an 
effect without a cause, why should he constantly seek for 
fire to produce smoke or for food to alleviate his hunger ? 
Thus its contradictory being proved to be false, the universal 
proposition ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ conaes 
out as true, i.e. there is vyapti or a universal relation 
between smoke and fire. ® 

So far the Naiyayikas try to establish vyapti or a 
universal proposition by the method of simple enumeration 
supported by tarka or a hypothetical reasoning which 
indirectly proves its validity. By examining a number of 
positive and negative instances of agreement in presence 
and absence between two things, they conclude that there 
is a universal relation between them. This conclusion is 
then indirectly confirmed by showing that a denial of tlie 
universal relation between these two things leads to con¬ 
tradictions. But as we have already seen in connection 

1 Vide, TB., pp. 7-8. 

s Vide SM., 137 ; TO., IT, pp. 2tn-t2. 
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with their theory of samdnyalaksana perception, a gencr;il 
proposition like ‘ all smoky objects are faery ’ cannot 
be logically proved by “ Indiaction by Simple Enumeration.” 
In simple enumeration we pass from some observed cases 
of the relation between two things to a statement about 
their relation in aH cases. Thus from some observed cases 
of the relation between smoke and fire we infer that all 
smokes are related to fire. But this inference is not valid, 
since it violates the general rule of inference that we must 
not go beyond the evidence. The method of simple enu¬ 
meration cannot, therefore, conclusively establish vydpti or 
a universal proposition. Hence the question is: How 
from the observation of some smokes as related to fire do 
we know that all smokes are related to fire ? The 
Naiyayikas explain this by the help of sdnidnyalaksana 
perception. The universal proposition ‘ all smokes are 
related to fire ’ cannot be explained by the perception of 
particular instances of smokes as related to fire, for any 
number of particulars cannot make up the universal. For 
this we require a perception of the whole class of smokes as 
related to fire. We have such a perception through the per¬ 
ception of the universal ‘ smokeness ’ as related to ‘fireness.’ 
In perceiving particular smokes we perceive the universal 
‘smokeness’ inhering in them. But to perceive ‘ smokeness ’ 
is to perceive, in a non-sensuous way, all smokes so far as 
they possess the universal ‘ smokeness.’ Hence the uni¬ 
versal proposition ‘ all smoky objects are fiery ’ is given by 
a non-sensuous perception of all smokes as related to fire 
through the perception of smokeness as related to fireness. ’ 

The Nyaya method of establishing vydpti brings out 
the importance of class-essences or universals for induction. 

1 Sama,!>yalaksanain vina dbumatveni sakaladhuinanam valmitvena sakala- 
vahnfnarii ca bhauarh katham bbavet tadartiiam samanyalakaana svikriyate, etc., 
SM., 65. Vyaptigrahafca samanyalaksanapratyaaattya aakaladhumadivijayakah, etc,, 
TC., II, pp. 153-54. 
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It shows how the validity of a generalisation from the 
particulars of experience depends ultimately on the discovery 
of certain common essences or universal characters of 
particular things. Prom the observation of a limited 
number of instances of the relation between two things 
we cannot know anything for certain about all possible 
instances of them unless we find that the things possess a 
certain essential nature which is the basis of their relation 
in some cases. The particular objects of experience lend 
themselves to a generalisation when they are recognised as 
instances of a class and possessed of some essential common 
nature. A number of things are arranged in one class in 
view of such common essence or universal which is present 
in all the members of that class, but absent in those of 
a different class. Hence if in some cases we see that some¬ 
thing is related to the essential nature or the universal 
underlying a class, we know' that it is related to all the 
members of that class. The observation of particular 
instances is important because it helps us to find the uni¬ 
versal underlying different classes of things and their 
relations with one another. I Hence the problem of induc¬ 
tion is the problem of the discovery of class-essences or 
universals exemplified in particular things. As we have 
already remarked, some Western logicians are slowly recog¬ 
nising the truth of the Nyaya view that an inductive 
generalisation must be based on the knowledge of class- 
essences or universals embodied in particular things. But 
they do not go so far as to say with the Naiyayikas that an 
empirical generalisation from particular instances is a 
matter of non-sensuoiis intuition based on the perception 
of universals). They would generally treat it as an infer¬ 
ence from known resemblance or as a perfect analogy. Mr. 
Eaton, however, goes further and maintains that the first 
step in induction is a direct perception of the universal in 
the particular. He says : “ Induction proceeds from the 

35-(lll7B) 
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particular to the genera], but not from the sheer particular. 
The particular must he seen to embody some characters or 
relations, to exemplify some form, (xiven a particular, let 
us say a blinding streak of light, and another particular, a 
loud crash following immediately after, we must be able to 
characterise these occurrences and frame a generalization 
‘ lightning is followed by thunder,’ in order that induc¬ 
tion may have a beginning. This most primitive of all 
inductive steps can be described as the direct perception 
of the universal in the particular. A generalization relevant 
to particulars must be framed if it is to be tested, and this 
primary relevance of a generalization to particulars cannot 
be manufactured from particulars as mere thisen and thats. 
There is no process by which this relevance can be inferred. 
It can only be directly apprehended.” * To this first stage of 
the inductive procedure, Mr. Eaton adds a second, in which 
isolated generalisations are made more probable by the 
elimination of irrelevance and by fresh evidence, and a 
third, in which generalisations reinforce one another by 
entering into logically organised systems^ It is to be 
observed, however, that a generalisation is framed at the 
very first stage, and that the second and third stages only 
help us to test and confirm it. Hence so far as the know¬ 
ledge of the general proposition is concerned, we are to say 
that it is given to us by way of a direct perception of the 
universal in the particular. 

2. The question of pelitio principii in inference 

As we have already seen, every inference involves the 
knowledge of vyapti or a universal relation between the 
major and the middle term. Without a universal relation 


^ R. M. Eaton, General Logic, p. 496. 
2 Op. cii,, p. 501. 
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between the two, no valid conclusion can be drawn from the 
premises. It is only when we know that smoke is univer¬ 
sally related to fire that we can conclusively prove the exist¬ 
ence of fire in a hill in which we see smoke. Otherwise, 
the inference will be inconclusive and invalid. On the 
other hand, it would seem that if we know smoke to be 
universally related to fire, we already know the smoke in 
the hill to be related to fire. The truth of the universal 
proposition ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ involves, 
nay, depends on the truth of the proposition ‘ this case of 
smoke is a case of fire.’ Thus it would seem that the 
maior premise of an inference, which is a universal 
proposition, assumes what we want to prove in the con¬ 
clusion, i.c. an inference involves the fallacy of fetitio 
'principii or begging the question. 

The above dilemma of inference has been anticipated 
.and solved in Indian philosophy. The solution is generally 
based on the distinction between the knowdedge of the uni¬ 
versal and that of the particulars coming under it. When 
we know that smoke is always related to fire, we know them 
in their general character as two universals. This does not 
imply that we know the relation betw'een all particular 
smokes and fires. Thus the Mimamsakas’ argue that the 
knowledge of vydpti or a universal relation between smoke 
and fire does not necessarily involve any knowledge of a 
particular instance of fire, e.g. the fire in a hill. When 
we know the univer.«al proposition ‘ all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire,’ we do not know anything about the hill, 
far less, about its relation to fire. If that were not so, or, 
if we knew anything about the fire in the hill, there could 
be no necessity for the perception of smoke in the hill, in 
order to know' the existence of the fire in it. Hence it 
follows that the conclusion of titc inference, namely, ‘that 


1 Fide SI)., pp. 62-03. 
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hill is fiery,’ is a new knowledge which is not involved 
in the knowledge of its premises. The Naiyayika- view 
of vyapti as covering all the individual cases of a 
relation seems to commit inference to the fallacy of 
petitio principii. Thus it has been held by the Naiyayika 
that when we know the vyapti or the universal relation 
between smoke and fire, we know all the individual cases of 
smoke to be related to fire. Otherwise, we cannot account 
for the inference of fire from the smoke in a hill. If we do 
not know that the hill-smoke is related to fire, we could not 
possibly pass from the one to the other. But then the diffi¬ 
culty is that if we already know the hill-smoke to be related 
to fire, there is no room for an inference to arrive at a new 
truth The conclusion of such an inference will only repeat 
what is already stated in the premises. This difficulty in 
the Nyaya view of inference may however be explained. 
According to the Naiyayika, to know that smoke is univer¬ 
sally related to fire is indeed to know that ‘ all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire.’ But the knowledge we have of all fires 
and smokes is mediated by the knowledge of the universals 
‘ fireness ’ and ‘smokeness’ (samanyalaksampratydsatti). 
This means that we know all fires and smokes in so far as 
they participate in ‘fireness’ and ‘smokeness,’ i.e. in 
their general character without any reference to their speci¬ 
fic characters. So while the vyapti gives us a knowledge of 
the relation between smoke and fire in general, an infer¬ 
ence based on it gives us the knowledge of the relation of 
fire to a particular object, namely, the smoky hill. The 
major premise of the inference ‘ all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire ’ does not by itself lead to the conclusion that there is 
fire in the hill. It is only when the major premise is com¬ 
bined with the minor, ‘there is smoke in the hill,’ that we 
draw the conclusion ‘ there is fire in the hill.’ This shows 
that the truth of the conclusion is not epistemically involved 
in that of the major premise or the universal proposition. 
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Hence we are to conclude tbal inference is neither inconclu¬ 
sive nor a petitio principii, since it gives us a new know¬ 
ledge. ^ 

3. The psychological ground of inference (paksald) 

Just as inference depends on the knowledge of vyapti or 
a universal relation between the middle and major terms, so 
it depends on the relation of the middle terra with the 
minor term. - In inference the minor term becomes related 
to the major through its relation to the middle term. Every 
inference proceeds with regard to some object about which 
we want to establish somcihing on I he ground of a vyapti or 
a universal proposition. Hence the minor term is as much 
necessary for inference as the middle term. The minor term 
being called pahsa in Indian logic, pahsatd is treated as a 
necessary condition of inference. If there is to be any in¬ 
ference, there must be a paksa or a minor term. Hence the 
question is: Under what conditions do we get the minor 
term of an inference? Or, under what conditions do we 
draw inference with regard to anything? While the vali¬ 
dity of inference depends on vyapti, its possibility depends 
on paksatd. Inference takes place when there is a paksa or 
subject of inference, it becomes valid when based on vyapti 
or a universal relation between the middle and the major 
term. Hence while vyapti is the logical ground of infer¬ 
ence, paksatd is its psychological ground or condition. 

From the fact that the minor term is an object about 
which we want to infer something, it will appear that the 
two obvious conditions of a minor term are the absence of 
certainty about something (siddhyabhdva) and the will to 


> TB., p. 11; TC., II, pp. 29(1-91. 

2 Amnnanfiaja dvr anpe ^■yaptjh paksadhamial.i ca, etc. TB.,p. 11, Vyapyasya 
parvatadivittitvaiii paksadharmala, TS., p. lO. 
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infer it {sisadhayisa). The old Naiyayikas^ and the 
Vedantists ^ accept both of these conditions when they say 
that paksatd consists in the presence of doubt about the 
sadhya or the major term (sadhyasamdeha). We have a 
paksa or a minor terra when we are in doubt whether a 
certain subject is related to the sadhya or the major term. 
Now doubt implies not only the absence of certain know¬ 
ledge about something but also a positive desire or will to 
know it. Hence doubt as a condition of inference involves 
both the absence of certainty about something and the desire 
to have certain knowledge about that thing. 

The modern Naiyayikas take exception to the above view 
of paks itd. According to them, neither the absence of cer¬ 
tainty nor the will to infer is a necessary condition of infer¬ 
ence. There may be inference even in the presence of cer¬ 
tainty. A logician may, if ho so will, infer the existence of 
an elephant from its trumpeting voice even when he has 
perceived it and so acquired certain knowledge about it. Or, 
a man may infer the existence of the self even when he has 
acquired ceatain knowledge about it from the scriptures. 
Again, there may be inference even when there is no will to 
infer, as when one involuntarily infers the existence of 
clouds from the roar of thunder. This case shows also that 
the presence of doubt is not an essential condition of infer¬ 
ence, since there is in it no previous doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of clouds in the sky. Thus we see that inference takes 
place under the following conditions : (a) when there are 

absence of certainty and presence of the will to infer ; (b) 
when there is absence of both certainty and the will to infer; 
(c) when there is presence of both certainty and the will to 
infer. But no inference takes place when there are pre- 

' Na niralte’rtlie nyayal.i pravartate kiniai_ sainsayite, NB., 1.1.1. Satfidigdha- 
sadhyadliarma dhaiml paksah, TB., p. 11. 

® Paksatvarn tu sadhyasaifidehavaUvain aadhyagocaragSdhakamilnabha.vavattvam 
va, Aihaiiasiildlii, p. 29. 
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sence of certainty and absence of the will to infer. Hence 
to combine the first three cases and exclude only the last, we 
are to say that inference takes place in all cases excepting 
that in which there are presence of certainty and absence 
of the will to infer. This is expressed by the modern 
Naiyayikas by saying that pakmta consists in the absence 
of that condition in which there are the presence of 
certainty and absence of the will to infer. ' 

The conditions of valid inference have of late been dis¬ 
cussed by some Western logicians. All of them, however, 
do not sufficiently realise the importance of the psycho¬ 
logical condition of inference, which Indian logicians discuss 
so thoroughly under the theory of paksata. Russell seems 
to think that all that is necessary for inference is the logical 
condition of a relation of implication between propositions. 
According to him, the psychological elenoent, namely, our 
knowledge of the propositions and their relation, is not a 
necessary condition of inference. Thus he says : ‘ It is 
plain that where we validly infer one proposition 
from another, we do so in virtue of a relation 
which holds between the two propositions whether 
we perceive it or not : the mind, in fact, is as purely receptive 
in inference as common sense supposes it to be in perception 
of sensible objects.’^ Some other Western logicians like 
Mr. Johnson and Dr. Stebbing “ have recognised the im¬ 
portance of both the logical and psychological conditions of 
inference. According to them, there are two kinds of condi¬ 
tions for any valid inference. The first kind of conditions 
refers to the propositions and the relations that hold between 
them. These conditions are said to be independent of the 

' Sisadliayisaviraha-visistasiddhyabhavah pabsala. YaUa siddhirnasti tatra 
sisadhayisiyam satyamaaatyainapi pabsata. Yatra sisadhayiaasti tatra siddhau 
satyamaaatyamapi paksatS. Yatra siddhiraati sisadbayiea ca naati tatra na pabsata, etc., 
SM., pp. 30S.10. Vj'de also TM., Oh. II; TC.. II, pp. 407-32. 

^ Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 33. 

^ Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 216-16. 
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thinker and are called by Mr. Johnson the “ constitutive 
conditions.” In order that the proposition g may be for¬ 
mally inferred from p, it is necessary that p should logically 
imply q and also that p should be true. The other kind of 
conditions refers to the relation of the propositions to what 
the thinker may happen to know. Since in inference a 
thinker passes from something known to something inferred, 
it follows that the propositions and their relations must be 
known by us. It follows also that what is inferred must 
not be already known as true or false. In order that q may 
be validly inferred from p, it is necessary that p must be 
known to he true, and also that p must be known to imply q 
without its being known that q is true. These conditions are 
dependent upon the relation of the thinker to the proposi¬ 
tions involved in inference, and are called “ the epistemic 
conditions ” of inference. 

It would appear from the above that there is a consensus 
of opinion among logicians, both Indian and Western, that 
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know anything by inference, it ia because we lack certain 
knowledge about it. 

Now let us consider if the second view can explain all 
the cases of inference mentioned by the modern Naiyayikas. 
There seems to be no difficulty so far as the first two cases 
are concerned. In the first ease (a), we have inference when 
there is the absence of certainty together with the will to 
infer, e.g. the inference of future rain from the appearance 
of dark clouds in the sky. In the second case (fi), we have 
inference when there is the absence of both certainty and 
the will to infer, e.g. the inference of clouds from the 
roar of thunder. While there is the absence of certainty 
in both these cases, the will to infer is absent in the second. 
This seems to suggest that the absence of certainty is the 
essential condition, and the will to infer only an accidental 
conditi n of inference. But when we come to the third 
case, we are confronted by an exception to the rule that 
every inference is conditioned by the absence of certainty. 
Thus in case (c), we have inference when there is certainty 
together with the will to infer. If this be so, we have to 
reject the view that the absence of certainty is an essential 
condition of inference and recognise the importance of the 
will to infer as a condition of inference. But the question is : 
Is there really any case in which inference takes place in 
spite of certainty and in virtue of the will to infer ? The 
examples cited by the Naiyayikas are rather doubtful cases. 
Thus it may be said that if a logician infers the existence 
of an elephant perceived by him, it must be because he has 
some doubt, however slight, about the truth of his percep¬ 
tion. Similarly, we may say that when a person infers the 
existence of the self known by him through the scriptures, 
it must be because he is not absolutely sure of the truth of 
his scriptural knowledge. But there are certain cases of 
inference which may be taken as crucial instances. The 
path described by a falling body may be deduced by a physi- 
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cist from certain laws of motion, even when he sees it and 
has no doubt about the reality of what he sees. ‘ We might 
prove, to a person who doubted the correctness of our memory, 
that it rained yesterday, by pointing to other facts with 
which rain is necessarily connected.’ A lawyer may produce 
evidences to prove a case of which he has a personal know¬ 
ledge. Some theorems of Geometry prove what is otherwise 
obvious or clearly perceived. At least, the geometrician 
who proves them has no doubt about their truth. It is true 
that in some of these cases there is some doubt in the mind 
of the person or persons for whom these inferences are made. 
But we must frankly admit that there is no doubt in the 
mind of the person who makes the inference. It cannot be 
said that the presence of doubt in one mind conditions the 
process of inference occurring in a different mind. Hence 
we are to admit that there may be inference in tlie face of 
certainty, only if we have the will to infer. It may, of 
course, be asked here : What does the will to infer aim at 
in such a case? To this we reply that it aims at demon¬ 
strating a known fact by showing its necessary connection 
with other facts. It cannot be said that the demonstrative 
knowledge of the fact being absent before, the inference is 
really conditioned by the a!).s(*i)ce of certainty. So far as 
the knowledge of the fact is concerned, its demonstration 
adds nothing to the certainty with which it was otherwise 
known before. Nor can we say that what the demonstrative 
inference proves is not that there is such-and-such a fact, 
but that such-and-such a fact folloirs from certain other 
facts. That a fact follows from other facts is no part of 
the conclusion of an inference, but a part of its grounds or 
premises. Hence we are to say tiiat the conclusion of the 
demonstrative inference states the same fact that was previ¬ 
ously known by perception or memory, only it arrives at the 
fact by way of inference. And, as Prof. Creighton says : “ It 
is not necessary for inference that the conclusion reached 
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should be a fact which was not hitherto known.” ‘ So we 
conclude that the modern Naiyayikas are justified when they 
emphasise the function of will in inference, and define 
paksata as the absence of the condition in which there is 
certainty, but no will to infer. 


4. Lingaparamaisa as the immediate cause of inference 

As we have already seen, every inference must involve 
at least three steps. There is first the knowledge of the 
middle term as related to the minor term (lihgafhdna). 
Secondly, there is the knowledge of a universal relation 
between the middle and the major terms {vydptijhdna). 
Lastly, there is the conclusion, in which the major term is 
predicated of the minor term. The conclusion is the result 
of inference as a process of reasoning. Now the question 
is : What is the special cause (karana) that brings about the 
conclusion? Is it the knowledge of the lihga or the middle 
terra ? Or, is it the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms ? 

According to the older logicians, including the Buddhists, 
the Jainas and some Naiyayikas, it is the knowledge of the 
lihga or the middle terra that leads to the conclusion.* 
Hence the middle term, known as such, is to be taken as the 
karana or operative cause of inference. For the Mlmarhsakas 
and the Vedantists, the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms is the karana 
or special cause of inference. The knowledge of vydpti is 
revived in our mind when we see the lihga or the middle 
term as related to the paksa or the minor term, and this 
leads to the conclusion. On this view an inference will 


’ Introductory t ogic, p. '132. 
^ Vide PM., i>. 28o. 
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include the following steps : (1) the knowledge oi vyapti 
or the universal relation between the middle and major 
terras, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of fire; (2) the 
perception of the minor term as qualified by the middle 
term, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke; (3) a revival of the 
impression of vyapti previously acquired, without any 
necessary recollection of it; and (4) the conclusion that the 
minor term is related to the major term, e.y. the hill is a 
case of fire.^ 

According to the modern Naiyayikas, the linga or the 
middle term cannot be the karana or operative cause of 
inference. The middle term may be a thing of the present 
or the past or the future. But it cannot function in an 
inference when past or future. Tlie middle term cannot 
lead to the conclusion except through the knowledge of 
vyapti or the universal relation between it and the major 
term. Hence the knowledge of vyapti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms should be 
taken as the special cause (karana) of inference. But the 
knowledge of vyapti does not immediately lead to the 
conclusion. It has for its function (vydpdra) a synthetic 
view of the middle term as related to the major, on the one 
hand, and the minor, on the other {lingapardmarsa). “ i his 
is called trtiyalingapardmarsa, i.e. a consideration of the 
middle term tor the third time. The middle term, e.g. 
smoke, is known first when we acquire the knowledge of its 
invariable relation with the major term ‘ fire ’ in the kitchen, 
etc. It is known for the second time in relation to the 
minor term, e.g. the hill. It is considered for the third 


’ Vide Siddhdntamukiavali with Dinakan, pp. 288 89. Cf. Veidnta-Paribhdsd, 
Chapter, TI : '* evath ca ‘ ayam dhumavaD’ iti paUaadliariiiataiaaiie ‘ dhumo vahnivyapya' 
ityaiiubhavahitaaaiiiskarodbodbe ca sati ‘ vahniruan ’ ityamimitirbhavati, na tu madhye 
vyaptismaranam tajjaDyam ‘ valinivyapyadliutuavanayam ’ ityaiii viseaanavi^is^a- 
jfianam.” 

* Vyapacastu paramareah kuianai!, vyaptjdhirbliavet, etc., BP. and SM., 66-67. 
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time when we know it as that character of the minor term 
which is universally related to the major, as when we say 
‘ the hill is possessed of such smoke as is always related to 
fire.’ ^ It is through such lihgapardmarsa or knowledge of 
the middle term as universally related to the major and as 
characterising the minor, that the knowledge of vyapti leads 
to the conclusion. Hence while the knowledge of vyapti is 
the special cause (karana) of inference, lihgapardmarsa is the 
immediate cause {caramakdrana) of the conclusion. ^ Some 
modern Naiyayikas go further and say that lihgapardmar&a 
itself is the operative cause (karana) of inference. ® On this 
analysis inference involves the following steps : (1) the 
knowledge of vyapti or the universal relation between the 
middle and major terms, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire ; (2) the perception of the minor term as related to 
the middle, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke; (3) a recollec¬ 
tion of the vyapti between the middle and major terms; (4) a 
contemplation of the middle as correlating the major and 
minor terms, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke pervaded by 
fire; (5) the conclusion relating the minor term with the 
major, e.g. the hill is a case of fire.'* 

As it has been pointed out by Dr. D. M. Datta, the 
Nyaya view of lihgapardmarsa as the immediate antecedent 
of the conclusion agrees with Bradley’s analysis of inference.® 
According to Bradley, an inference is always an ideal con- 


1 Mahanasadau drs(anto....dhuaiajnanaiii pratbamam. tabah parvatadau dbumaiii 
drstva vyapyatvena tatamaranatfi dvitTyani, tatastatraiva vyapyatvena dhumasya 
paramarso vabnivyapyadhumavanayainityevamrtipo jayata iti trtlyatvam, Tarkakau- 
mudi, p. 10. 

5 VideTC-.H, pp 521-51. 

5 Vide Tarkasamgraha, p. 50. 

1 Yena purusena inahanasadaii dhutne vahaivyaptirgrbita pafcat sa eva purusah 
kvacitparvatadavavicchiDnarntiiain dhnmari-kham pasyati, tadanant.aram dhumo vahni- 
vyapya ityevamrupam vyaptismaranam taaya bhavati pascacca vahnivyapyadhuinaTanaya- 
miti juai.am bhavati sa eva paraiuarsa ityacyate tadanantaram parvato vahnimanitya- 
Dumitirjayate, Siddhantamuktavall, pp. 2S4-86. 

• Vide The Six Ways oj Knowiny, p. 207. 
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struction resulting in the perception of a new connection. 
The premises of inference are the data, and the process of 
inference consists in joining them into a whole by an ideal 
construction. “ We must fasten them together, so that 
they cease to be several and are one construction, one 
individual whole. Thus instead of A-B, B-C we must have 
A-B-C.” Take for example the inference : ‘ Man is mortal 

and Caesar is a man and therefore Cresar is mortal.’ In this 
inference “ there is first a construction as Caesar-man-mortal, 
and then by inspection we get Caesar-mortal.” ' So also the 
Naiyayikas hold that without liiujapammarsa as a synthetic 
correlation of the minor, middle and major terms we can¬ 
not explain the transition from the premises to the con¬ 
clusion. If no such synthesis was required, then the 

premises could, even in their isolation, lead to the conclu¬ 
sion. ^ The Vedantists, however, contend that the two 
premises, taken together, lead to the conclusion. When I 
see smoke in a hill and remember that smoke is always 
related to fire, I am at once led to the knowledge that there 
is fire in the hill. It is not necessary for me to stop and 
say further, ' the smoke in the hill is a smoke pervaded by 

fire.’ * As we shall see it more fully later on, in the case 

of inference for oneself we do not require anything more 
than the major and minor premises to arrive at the 
conclusion. I’here is a natural transition of thought from 
these premises to the conclusion. When, however^ we 
are to demonstrate the truth of the conclusion to other 
persons, we must state the identity of the middle term 
occurring in the two premises and exhibit it in a third 
premise which relates the same middle to the minor and 
major terms. Here we assert that the same M which 


* Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 259. 

2 SM.,63. 

3 VP., Ch II, 
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is always related to P is present in S. Hence we conclude 
that lingaparmmrsa is not an essential condition of all 
inferences, although it serves to make an inference most 
cogent and convincing. 



CHAPTBE XIII 


CLASSIFICATION AND LOGICAL FORMS OP 
INFERENCE 

1. Svdrtha and Pardrtha inferences 

In Indian logic an inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive reasoning consisting of at least three categorical 
propositions. x\ll inferences are thus pure syllogisms of 
the categorical type which are at once formally and mate¬ 
rially valid. Hence we have not a classification of inferences 
into deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, 
syllogistic and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. The 
Naiyayikas give us three different classifications of inference. 
According to the first, inference is of two kinds, namely, 
scdrtha and pardrtha. This is a psychological classifica¬ 
tion which has in view the use or purpose which an in¬ 
ference serves. According to another classification, 
inference is said to be of three kinds, namely, purvavat, 
sesavat and sanidnyatodrsta. This classification has 
reference to the nature of the vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
Purvacat and sesavat inferences are based on causal uni¬ 
formity, while sdnidnyalodrsta is based on non-causal 
uniformity. According to a tliird classification, inference 
is distinguished into kevaldnvayi, kevala-vyatireki and 
anvaya-vyaiireki. This classification is more logical inas¬ 
much as it depends on the nature of the induction by 
which we get the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
37—(1117B) 
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proposition involved in inference. These different kinds 
of inference we shall have to consider one after 
another. 

All inferences must have one of tw-o ends in view. 
They are meant either for the acquisition of some new 
knowledge on our part or for the demonstration of a known 
truth to others. Accordingly, all inferences are classed 
under the two heads of svartha or inference for oneself and 
pardrtha or inference for others. ^ An inference is called 
svartha when it aims at the knowledge of an unperceived 
object on the part of a man who employs that inference. 
In this kind of inference a man seeks only to reach the 
conclusion for himself by relating it to the major and minor 
premises. This is illustrated in the case of a man who 
infers the existence of fire in a hill because he first per¬ 
ceives a mass of smoke in it and then remembers that there 
is a universal relation betivecn smoke and fire. On the 
other hand, an inference is parartha when it aims at 
demonstrating the truth of the conclusion to other people. 
In this inference there is a justification of the conclusion 
through a justification of the middle term that leads to it. 
It is here specifically pointed out that the same middle term 
which is universally related to the major is also present in 
the minor term. The conclusion is thus found to follow 
necessarily from a synthesis of the major and minor 
premises. This synthesis is embodied in a third premise 
which relates the minor, middle and major terms of the 
inference. A pardrtha anumdna is illustrated when a man 
having inferred the existence of fire in a hill lays it down 
as a thesis and proves it as a conclusion following from the 
major and minor premises and their combination into a 
third premise. ^ 


' Taccanuruanatfa dviviflhaui, svirtham paiartliam oeti, TB., p. 9. 
2 TS.,pp. 46-49. 
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2. Purvavat, Sesavat and Sdmdnyatodrsta inferences 

In the Nyaya-Sutra ^ inference is distinguished into 
three kinds, namely, purvavat, sesavat and sdmdnyatodrsta. 
There are different views with regard to the nature of these 
inferences. According to one view, a purvavat inference is 
that in which we infer the unperceived effect from a per¬ 
ceived cause. Here the lihga or the middle term is related 
to the scidhya or the major term as its cause and is, there¬ 
fore, antecedent to it. In this inference we pass from the 
knowledge of the antecedent cause to that of the consequent 
effect. This is illustrated when from the presence of dark 
heavy clouds in the sky wc infer that there will be rainfall. 
A sesavat inference is that in which we infer the unperceived 
cause from a perceived effect. Here the middle term is 
related as an effect to the major term and is, therefore, 
consequent to it. In this inference we pass from the 
knowledge of the effect-phenomenon to that of the antecedent 
causal phenomenon. This is illustiated in the inference of 
previous rain from the rise of the water in the river and 
its swift muddy current. It will be observed here that in 
both purvavat and sesavat inferences the vydpti or the 
universal relation between the major and middle terms is a 
uniform relation of causality between them. These in¬ 
ferences thus depend on scientific inductions. In sdmdnyato- 
drsia inference, however, the vydpti or the universal 
relation between the major and middle terms does not depend 
on a causal uniformity. The middle term of the inference 
is related to the major term neither as a cause nor as an 
effect. We infer the one from the other, not because they 
are causally connected, but because they are uniformly 
related to each other in our experience.' This is illustrated 
when one infers that the sun moves because, like other 


’ Vide NS., 1. 1. 5. 
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moving objects, its position changes, or, when w'e argue 
that a thing must have some attributes because it is like a 
substance. Here the inference depends not on a causal 
connection, but on certain observed points of similarity 
between different objects of experience. So it is more akin 
to an analogical argument than to syllogistic inference. 

According to a second interpretation, a purvavat inference 
is that which is based on previous experience. If two 
things have always been found to be related in the past, 
then from the perception of the one we infer the existence 
of the other, as when we infer fire from smoke. Similarly, 
a sesavat inference is taken to mean inference by elimina¬ 
tion, in which the inferred character is the residuum of a 
process of elimination which excludes other characters. 
This is illustrated when one argues that sound must be a 
quality because it cannot be a substance or an activity or a 
relation and so on. So also samanyatodrsta inference is 
explained as that in which we do not perceive the relation 
between the major and middle terms, but find the middle 
to be similar to objects wdiich are related to the major 
term. This is illustrated when one argues that the soul- 
substance exists because the quality of consciousness must, 
like other qualities, inhere in a substance.' According to a 
third view* these three kinds of inferences may be taken to 
mean kevaldnvayi, kevala-cyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki 
inferences which we are to consider next. 


3. Kevaldnvayi, Kevala-cyatireki and Anvaya-vyatireki 

inferences 


In view of the different methods of establishing vyapti 
or a universal relation between the major and middle terms, 
inferences have been classified into the kevaldnvayi, the 


1 Vide NB., 1. 1. 5. 

2 Vide NV. & NSV., 1. 1. 5. 
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kevala-iiyatireki and the anvaya-vyaiireki. An inference is 
called kevaldnvayi when it is based on a middle term which 
is always positively related to the major term. Here the 
knowledge of vydpti between the middle and major terms is 
arrived at only through the method of agreement in presence 
(anvaya), since there is no negative instance of their agree¬ 
ment in absence. ^ ’ This is illustrated in the following 
inference : 


All knowable objects are nameable; 

The pot is a knowable object; 

Therefore the pot is nameable. 

In this inference the major premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition in which the predicate ‘ nameable ’ 
is affirmed of all knowable objects. This universal proposi¬ 
tion is arrived at by simple enumeration of the positive 
instances of agreement in presence between the knowable 
and the nameable. Corresponding to this universal affirma¬ 
tive proposition we cannot have a real universal negative 
proposition like ‘ No unnameable object is knowable,’ for 
we cannot point to or name anything that is unnameable. “ 
The minor premise and the conclusion of this inference 
are also universal affirmative propositions and cannot be 
otherwise. Hence with regard to its logical form the 
kevaldnvayi inference is a syllogism of the first mood of 
the first figure, technically called Barbara. 

A kevala-vyatireki inference is that in which the middle 
term is negatively related to the major term. It depends 
on a vydpti or a universal relation between the absence of 
the major term and that of the middle term. Accordingly, 
the knowledge of vydpti is here arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence {vyatireka), since there is 


* Yatra sildliyavyalircko na liutrapyasli sa kevalaiivayi, TM., Cli. IT. 
2 TB., p. 10, 
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no positive instance of agreement in presence between the 
middle and major terms excepting the minor term. ^ This 
may be illustrated by the following inferences : 

(1) No non-soul is animate ; 

All living beings are animate ; 

Therefore all living beings have souls.^ 

(2) What is not different from the other elements has 

no smell ; 

The earth has smell ; 

Therefore the earth is different from the other 

elements. ® 

Symbolically put the inferences stand thus : 

No not-P is M ; 

S is M ; 

Therefore S is P. 

In the second inference above, it will be seen, the middle 
term ‘ smell ’ is the differentia of the minor term ‘ earth.’ 
An inference which is thus based on the differentia (laksana) 
as the middle term is also called kevala-vyatireki. ■* In it the 
minor term is co-extensive with the middle. Hence we 
have no positive instance of the coexistence of the middle 
with any term but the minor. ** Bo there can be vydpti or 
a universal relation only between the absence of the middle 
and the absence of the major term. We cannot point to 
any positive instance of agreement in presence between the 
major and middle terms, except those covered by the 
minor term. Hence the major premise is a universal 
negative proposition arrived at by simple enumeration of 

1 Kevalavyatireki tvasatsapakso, etc., TO., II, pp. 582 f. Vyatirekavyaptau tu 
sadhyabbavo vyapyah hetvabhavo vyapakah, TM., Ch. II. 

2 F»deTB.,p. 10. 

3 Vide Tg., p. 62. 

* Lakaapamapi kevalavyatireki hetub, TB., p. 10. 

* Yatra sadhyaprasiJdbil) pak§atirikte Daati, aa kevalavyatireki, TM., Cb. II. 
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negative instances of agreement in absence between the 
major and middle terms. ^ The minor premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition. But although one of the premises 
is negative, the conclusion is affirmative, which is against 
the general syllogistic rules of Formal Logic. Hence we 
see that kevala-vyatireki inference is not any of the valid 
moods of syllogism recognised by Formal Logic. The 
validity of such inferences, however, has been admitted by 
Bradley as a special case of negative reasoning. ^ 

An inference is called anvaya-vyatireki when its middle 
term is both positively and negatively related to the major 
term. ** In it there is vyapti or a universal relation between 
the presence of the middle and the presence of the major 
terra as well as between the absence of the major and the 
absence of the middle term. The knowledge of the vyapti 
or the universal proposition, on which the inference 
depends, is arrived at through the joint method of agreement 
in presence and in absence (anvaya and vyatireka). The 
vyapti or the universal proposition is affirmative (anvayi) 
when it is the result of an enumeration of positive instances 
of agreement in presence between the middle and major 
terms. It is negative (vyatireki) when it is based on the 
simple enumeration of negative instances of agreement in 
absence between the middle and major terras.^ The 
difference between the universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions {anvaya-vyapti and vyatireka-vyapH) 
is that the subject of the affirmative proposition becomes 
the predicate, and the contradictory of the predicate of the 
affirmative proposition becomes the subject in the corre¬ 
sponding negative proposition. Hence an anvaya-vyatireki 

' Vide TB., p. 10. 

2 Vide Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. 1, pp. 274-82. 

3 Vatra sadhyam sadhyabbavafca anyatra prasiddhalj so ’nvayaTyatireki, etc., 
TM., Cb. 11. 

* S» oanvayavyatirekl, anvajena vyatirekena ca vyaptimattvat, etc., TB.,p. 9, 

5 Ibid. 
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inference may be based on either a universal affirmative or 
a universal negative proposition as its major premise. It 
is illustrated in the following pair of inferences : 

(1) All cases of smoke are cases of fire ; 

The hill is a case of smoke ; 

Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 

(2) No case of not-fire is a case of smoke ; 

The hill is a case of smoke ; 

Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 

The Vedantists do not recognise the above classification 
of inference into kevaldnvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anvaya- 
vyatireki. According to them, inference is logically of one 
kind, namely, anvayi. An inference must be based on 
vydpti or the universal relation between the middle and 
major terms. The knowledge of vydpti is arrived at 
through the observation of agreement in presence between 
the middle and major terms with the non-observation of any 
contrary instance. Hence for the Vedantists, both the 
premises as also the conclusion of an inference must be 
universal affirmative propositions.^ That is, all inferences 
must be in the technical form of Barbara. But there 
cannot be any kevaldnvatji in the sense of an inference in 
which the major term is a character that is not anywhere 
non-existent. In kevaldnvayi the middle term is only 
positively related to the major terra, since there is no case 
of their absence. This, however, is not true. The whole 
system of finite categories being transcended and negated 
in Brahman or the Absolute, we cannot have any term 
which is never non-existent. As for the Nyaya view of 
vyatireki, the Vedantists contend that as a reasoning based 
on a universal negative proposition it is not to be regarded 
as an inference, but as artkdpatti or postulation. An 
inference is a knowledge of the major term through that of 
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the middle term. This knowledge is based on the vyapti 
or the universal relation between the presence of the middle 
and the presence of the major term. When one infers 
fire from smoke he depends on the knowledge of vyapti, 
not between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke, 
but between the presence of smoke and the presence of fire. 
There being no such thing as vyatireki inference, we cannot 
admit the possibility of anvaya-vyatireki inference which is but 
a synthesis of the anvayi and vyatireki forms of inference. ^ 
According to the Naiyayikas, however, arthapatti is not a 
separate method of knowledge, but a form of inference. We 
shall have to consider this question more fully hereafter. 

4. The logical form of inference 

All the systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding 
that the syllogism represents the typical form of an inferen¬ 
tial reasoning. In inference we arrive at a truth through 
tlie medium of some other truths. Like the conclusion of a 
syllogism, inferential knowledge is a deduction from certain 
propositions. There is however some controversy among 
the different systems as to the number of the constituent 
parts or propositions entering into an inference {avayava). 

According to some old Naiyayikas, there are ten members 
or constituent parts of au inference. These are (1) jijnasa 
or the desire to know the truth, (2) sam&axja or doubt about 
the real nature of a thing, (3) sakyaprapti or the capacity of 
the pranidnas to lead to true knowledge, (4) prayojana or the 
purpose of making an inference, (5) saihMya-oyuddsa or the 
removal of all doubts about the truth of an inference, (6) 
pratijM or the first proposition, (7) hetn or the reason, (8) 
uddhararia or the example, (9) upanaya or the application of 
the example, and (40) nigamana or the final conclusion. ^ 

1 Vide VP., Ch. II. 

» NB., 1. 1. .'12. 


38—(1117B) 
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The above view of the syllogism as consisting of ten 
parts or members {daiavayava) has been criticised and 
rejected by the later Naiyayikas, from Vatsyayana down¬ 
wards. According to them, the first five factors, mentioned 
above, are unnecessary for proving anything by means of an 
inference. They represent not so much the logical steps in 
drawing a conclusion as the psychological or epistemological 
conditions involved in inference.': Thus the desire to know 
ijijndsd) may be taken as a condition of all knowledge, by 
which we want to realise some end. But such desire does 
not prove anything to any person and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a factor of inferential reasoning, Similarly, 
doubt is the impetus to a desire to know the truth and is, 
in this sense, a condition of knowledge. But to doubt is 
not to prove anything. The validity of all knowledge 
depends on the validity of the methods of knowledge (hkya- 
prdyti). But the validity of the methods cannot be put 
forward as a part of the argument to prove a conclusion. 
So also the purpose or the end, which an inference serves, is 
no part of the inference itself. The removal of doubt 
{samiaya-zyuddsa) consists in repudiating all views which 
contradict the conclusion of an inference. This serves to 
lend indirect support to the conclusion, but does not really 
prove it. Hence it has been held by the Naiyayikas that the 
syllogism consists of the last five members mentioned above, 
since they are all necessary for proving or demonstrating a 
truth. ^ The Samkhya^ and Vaisesika*® systems also 
accept this view of the syllogism as consisting of five 
members or propositions. The five members of the 
syllogism have been explained by the Naiyayikas as 
follows. 

1 NS. & NB., 1. 1. 32. 

* Vide Saihkhya-Sutra, 5.27. 

3 In Prasastapada’s Padarihadharmasamgraha (p. 114) the five members of the 
syllogism are called pruiijfld, apadesUt nidarsava^ anusamdhdna and pratyamndyat. 
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(1) The first member of the syllogism is called the 
pratijnd or the propositum. It is just a statement of one’s 
position and consists in the assertion of some unperceived 
quality or character in relation to some object of experience. 
The assertion may be affirmative or negative. Hence in the 
pratijnd a certain predicate is either affirmed or denied of a 
certain subject, e.g. ‘ the hill is fiery,’ or ‘sound is not 
eternal.’ The pratijnd includes a subject (pakm) and a 
predicate (sddhya), but no copula or verb to relate the two, 
e.g. ‘ parvato vahnimdn.' It thus corresponds to a proposition 
without any copula. It is to be proved and established by 
other propositions in the course of the inference. The 
pratijnd simply tells us what the subject of the inference is 
and what we want to infer or prove with regard to it.^ 

(2) The second member of the syllogism is called the 
hetu or the reason. It consists in the statement of the 
mark or the sign {lihga) which being present in the subject 
or the minor term suggests that the latter possesses a certain 
property predicated of it. It is the assertion of the middle 
term by which we know that the pahsa or the minor 
term is or is not related to the sddhya or the major 
term. It may thus be called the middle premise or the 
middle proposition of the syllogism. But while the pratijnd 
is a proposition of two terms, the hetu is a one-term 
proposition. Thus for the propositum ‘ the hill is fiery,’ 
the hetu or the middle proposition is ‘ dhumdt,’ i.e. 
‘ because of smoke.’ ^ 

(3) The third member of the syllogism is called 
uddharana or the example. It consists in the assertion of a 
universal relation (vydpti) between the major and middle 
terms with reference to some ajiposite instances. The hetu 
or the middle term proves the presence or the absence of the 


1 NS. & NB.. 1. 1. 33. 

2 1.1.34-35. 
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major in the minor only as it is connected with the minor, 
on the one hand, and universally related to the major, on 
the other. Hence the universal relation between the major 
and middle terms must be duly asserted as an essential 
member of the syllogism. This assertion is a universal 
proposition which may be either affirmative or negative. 
It is a universal affirmative proposition when it indicates 
the agreement in presence between the major and middle 
terms as supported by a positive instance, e.g. ‘ all cases of 
smoke are cases of lire, to wit, the kitchen.’ It takes the 
form of a universal negative proposition when it shows the 
agreement in absence between the two, as supported by a 
negative instance, e.g. ‘no case of not-fire is a case of 
smoke, to wit, the lake.’ ^ 1 The third member of the Nyaya 
inference thus corresponds to the major premise of the 
syllogisms in the lirst figure. As a universal proposition 
supported by certain instances, the third member of the 
syllogism is found to be an inductive generalisation based 
on actual facts of observation. It thus shows that an 
inference is both deductive and inductive, formally valid 
and materially true. As Dr. Seal rightly observes : ‘ It 

harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise as a brief 
memorandum of like instances already observed, with the 
Aristotelian view of it as the universal proposition which 
is the formal ground of the inference.’ ^ 

(4) The fourth member of the syllogism is called iipanaya 
or the application. It consists in the application of the 
universal proposition with its example to the subject or the 
minor term of the inference, j While the third member of 
the syllogism states the universal relation between the major 
and middle terms, or between their absence, the fourth 
member shows the presence or the absence of tbe middle 


1 Ibid.,1.1. 36.37. Cf. Yjaptipradar^anaviBayo dj-stantah, NVT,, p. 304. 

2 The Positive Sciences 0 / the Ancient Hindus, p. 262. 
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in the minor term. It may thus be called the minor 
premise of the syllogism, and may be a universal affirmative 
or negative proposition. It is affirmative when it is the 
application of an affirmative major premise with a positive 
instance, e.g. ‘ so, like the kitchen, the hill is smoky.’ It 
is a negative proposition when it is the application of a 
negative major premise with a negative instance, e.g. 
‘unlike the lake, the hill is not not-smoky, i.e. it is smoky.’ 
The fourth member of the syllogism is not merely a 
repetition of the second or the middle proposition. It brings 
out the identity between the middle term mentioned in the 
second member and that which is stated to be universally 
related to the major in the third member of the syllogism. 
As such, it is a synthesis of the second and third members 
of the syllogism. It shows that the same middle which is 
universally related to the major term is also present in the 
minor term, and is, therefore, very useful for the purpose 
of pi’oof.' 

(5) The fifth and the last member of the syllogism is 
called nigamana or the conclusion. Here the preceding 
four steps are brought to a point so as to demonstrate the 
truth of the first proposition, with which the inference 
starts. It consists in the re-statement of the pratijnd or the 
propositum as proved by the major and minor premises, 
e.g. ‘ therefore the hill is fiery.’ It should not be supposed 
that the conclusion is an unmeaning repetition of the first 
proposition. What is at first put forward as a hypothesis 
or bare assertion is asserted in the conclusion as a firmly 
established truth. What appears in the first proposition as 
a judgment to be proved, does indeed re-appear in the 
conclusion, but as something proved and demonstrated by 
other propositions. ^ 


1 NS. and NB.. 1.1.38; TE., pp. 181 f. 

2 Ibid .; NS. and NB., 1.1.39. 
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The logical form of an inference or the syllogism, 
according to the Naiyayikas, may be illustrated in the 
following ways : 

( 1 ) 


Or, 


( 2 ) 


Or, 


s 

is 

P; 

■ s 

is 

M; 

M 

is 

P; 

s 

is 

M; 

.s 

is 

P. 


The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; 
So the hill smokes; 

Therefore it is fiery. 

S is P; 

S is M ; 

No not-P is M; 

S is not not-M; 

/. SisP. 

The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever is not-fiery does not smoke, 

e.g. the lake 

Not so the hill (i.e. the hill does smoke); 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


The Mimamsakas and the Yedantists join issue with the 
Naiyayikas on the question of the parts or members of a 
syllogism.* They agree with the Naiyayikas in holding that 
the syllogism is necessary only for pardrthanumdna or 
demonstrative inference and that svdrthdnumdna or inference 


1 Vide SD., p. 64; VP., Chap. II. 
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for oneself requires no verbal statement in the form of the 
above syllogism. But they decline to accept the Nyaya 
view that the syllogism consists of five members or proposi¬ 
tions. According to them, a syllogism does not require 
more than three members to carry conviction to anybody. 
The two essential conditions of a valid inference are vydpti 
or a universal relation between the major and middle 
terms and pakmdharmatd or the presence of the middle term 
in the minor. Hence the full force of a syllogism comes 
out in the body of three affirmative propositions, two of 
which stand for the grounds of inference and one for the 
conclusion. These three propositions are either the prafijM, 
hetu and uddharana, or the uddharana, vpanaya and 
nigamanaJ Hence we will have two forms of the syllogism, 
which may be put thus : 


(1) 

S is P ; 


S is M ; 


Ail M is P. 

Or, 

The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen. 

(2) 

All M is P ; 

S is M ; 

SisP. 

Or, 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen 
The hill smokes ; 

Therefore it is fiery. 


> The Buddhists go further thiin the Mimathsakas and the Vedantists in reducing 
the syllogism to two propositions only, namely, the vdaliararta and the upanaya, hut 
no nigamana or conclusion. As Mr. Joseph and Dr. Stebbing also point out, we may 
sometimes put an argument in the form of a single proposition as when we say ‘ if 
wishes were horses, beggars could ride.’ (C/. Joseph’s Introduction to Logic, p. 352; 
Stebhing’s Modern Introduction to Logic, p. IJO.} 
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It will be observed here that in the first form of the 
syllogism given above, the inference starts from the conclu¬ 
sion, and then the premises are stated to justify it. In the 
second form, the premises are given first and then the 
conclusion is drawn from them. That inferences may take 
both forms has been recognised by some modern Western 
logicians like H. W. B. Joseph,^ L. S. Stebbing,^ P. M. 
Chapman and Paul Henle.® But it will be admitted by all 
that while the second form (in which the premises come 
first and the conclusion last) has a rigidly formal character, 
it is the first (in which the conclusion comes first and the 
premises last) that is ordinarily used by us when w'e 
actually infer anything. “In ordinary speech we more 
often state the conclusion first and then state the premises. 
This gives emphasis to the conclusion and also aids in 
showing the direction of our argument.’’ ^ If this be so, then 
we must say that the Nyaya form of inference, in which the 
conclusion-to-be-proved comes first and the premises last, is 
the natural or actual form of reasoning. But it should be 
remarked that the first proposition cannot be strictly called 
the conclusion, since a conclusion is what follows from 
certain grounds or premises. So it seems better to speak 
of it, like the Naiyayika, as just a pratiina or probandum, 
i.e. something to be proved. This proposition stands out 
as the conclusion when it is seen to follow logically from 
certain other premises. That there must be two such 
premises, viz. the major and the minor, all logicians would 
readily admit. And that there must also be a third premise 
to synthesise these two seems to be admitted only by a 
logician like Bradley. ” It will, how^ever, be admitted by 


1 Introdnciion to Logic, pp. 255-56. 

2 Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 82, 84. 

3 Chapman and Henle, The Fimdamentals of Logic, p. 98. 
1 Ibid. 

5 The Principles of Logic, Vo!. I, p. 259. 
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others that there is no logical necessity for any thinker to 
infer the existence of fire in a hill unless it is shown that 
the smoke in it is just that real natural smoke which is 
pervaded by fire. If the smoke in the hill be an illusion, 
like the mirage, then we cannot conclude that there is fire 
in the hill, although we may think that there is. So if 
there is to be no gap in the chain of reasoning that is to 
establish the conclusion, we are to have a third premise 
to bring out the identity of the middle term in the preceding 
t\^o premises. These three premises together with the 
conclusion and the probandum give us the five-membered 
form of the Nyaya syllogism which, therefore, seems to be 
both psychologically correct and more conclusive for demon¬ 
stration. 


39—(1117B) 
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THE FALLACIES OP INFERENCE 
1. Distinction between a valid and an invalid reason 

In Indian logic the fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies. So far as the logical forms of inference are con¬ 
cerned, there can be no fallacy, since they are the same for 
all valid inferences. An inference, therefore, becomes falla¬ 
cious by reason of its material conditions The Nyaya 
account of the fallacies of inference is accordingly limited 
to those of its members or constituent propositions, and 
these have been finally reduced to those of the lieiu or the 
reason.^ For the purpose of proof an inference is made to 
consist of five members, namely, 'pratijm, hetu, uddharana, 
upanaya and nigamana. As such, the validity of an 
inference depends on the validity of the pratijm and other 
constituent parts of it. If there is anything wrong with 
any of its members, the syllogism as a whole becomes 
fallacious. Hence there will be as many fallacies of 
inference as there are fallacies of its component parts, 
from the first proposition down to the conclusion. So we 
may speak of the fallacies of the pratijnd, etc., as coming 
under the fallacy of inference (nydydbhdsa).^ But it must 
be admitted that the validity of an inference depends 

1 Cf. Tlie Aristotelian classiBcation of fallacies into those in dictione and those 
extra dictionem. This agrees with the Nyaya c!a38i6cation in excluding the formal 
fallacies of undistributed middle, illicit process, and so on, fi\ in the list of fallacies. 

2 The word nydydhhdsa has been used by Vatsyayana in a technical sense to mean 
all such inferences as are opposed to preception and scriptural testimony. (Vide Nyaya- 
Blidst/o, 1.1.1.). Here, however, it is used in its literal sense to mean the fallacies of 
inference. 
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ultimately on the validity of the hetu or the reason employed 
in it. So also the members of a syllogism turn out to be 
right or wrong according as they elaborate a right or wrong 
reason. The fallacies of inference ultimately arise out of 
the fallacious reason. So the Naiyayikas bring the fallacies 
of inference under the fallacies of the reason (hetvabhdsa) 
and consider a separate treatment of the inferential fallacies 
due to the propositum, example, etc. (pratijndbhdsa, drstantd- 
bhdsa) as unnecessary and superfluous.^ 

Now the question is: What is a fallacious middle 
(hetu)? How' are we to distinguish between a valid and 
an invalid middle ? Literally speaking, hetvabhdsa or the 
fallacious middle is one that appears as, but really is not, 
a valid reason or middle term of an inference. It appears 
as a valid ground of inference because it satisfies some of 
the conditions of a valid middle term. But on closer view 
it is found to be fallacious because it does not fulfil all the 
conditions of a valid ground of inference. ^ As we have seen 
before, there are five conditions of the hetu or the middle 
term of an inferenee. First, the middle term must be a 
characteristic of the minor term (pahsadharmata). Secondly, 
it must be distributive!}' related to the major term, i.e. 
the major must be present in all the instances in which the 
middle is present (sapahsasattcu). Thirdly, and as a 
corollary of the second condition, the middle term must be 
absent in all cases in which the major is absent (vipaksd- 
sattva). Fourthly, the middle term must not relate to 
obviously contradictory and absurd objects like the coolness 
of fire, etc. (abadhitavisayatvu). Fifthly, it must not itself 
be validly contradicted by some other ground or middle term 
(asatpratipaksatva). Of these five conditions, the third 
does not apply to the middle term of a kevaldnvayi inference, 

1 Vide TR., p. ‘236 ; NM., p. 572. 

2 Fide NV., 1.2.4. 
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because it is such that no case of its absence or non-exist¬ 
ence can be found. Hence, with regard to it we cannot 
say that the middle term must be absent in all cases in 
which the major is absent. Contrariwise, the second 
condition does not apply to the middle term of a kevala- 
vyatireki inference, since here the middle term is always 
negatively related to the major term. There is a universal 
relation between the absence of the middle and that of the 
major term. Of such a middle term we cannot say that 
wherever it is present the major must be present. It is only 
in the case of anvayaDyatireki inferences that the middle 
term must satisfy all the five conditions. Hence it has been 
said that a valid middle term is one that satisfies the five 
or at least the four conditions as explained above. ^ As 
contrasted with this an invalid middle terra {hetvahhdsa) is 
that which violates one or other of the conditions of a valid 
ground of inference (hetii). It may be employed as the 
hetu or the middle term of an inference, but it fails to prove 
the conclusion it is intended to prove. There are different 
forms of the fallacious middle according to the different 
circumstances under which it may arise. All fallacious 
middle terms have been classified under the heads of the 
savyabhicdra, viruddha, prakaramsama or satpratipaksa, 
sadhyasama or asiddha, kdldtUa and bddhita. ^ Kesava Misra 
observes that the fallacies of definition such as ativyapH or 

1 Vide NSV., 1.2.4; NM.. p. 110. 

2 In both the old and the modern schools of the Nyaya, the inferential fallacies 
have been classified under five heads. The first tour kinds of fallacies bear the same 
names or at least the same significance in both the schools. The last kind of fallacy, 
however, is not only called by different names, but bears substantially different 
meanings in the two schools. It is in view of this fact that I have taken the two 
names to stand for two kinds of fallacies of the middle term. Hence we get six kinds 
of fallacies in place of the five enumerated in the Nyaya treatises. (Vide Nydya-Stdra, 
1.2.4; Tattvacintdmani, II, p. 778.) In the Prabhakara Mimamsa the fallacies of 
the middle term are called the asddhdTana, hddhita, sddhdrana and askldha {vide Jba, 
Prdhhdkara Mimarhid, p. 46), In Paddrthadharmasamejraha the fallacies are called the 
aiiddha, viruddha, sarhdiydha and uvadhyavasita. 
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‘ the too wide/ avyapti or ‘ tlietoo narrow ’ and asarhbhava 
or ‘ the false ’ also come under the fallacies of the middle 
term. ^ 

2. The fallacy of savyabhicdra or the irregular middle 

The first kind of inferential fallacy is called the 
aavyabhicara. In it the hetii or the middle term is found 
to lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite 
conclusions. This fallacy arises when the middle term 
violates its second condition, namely, that it must be 
distrihutiveJy related to the major term. This condition 
requires that the middle term must be pervaded by the 
major term, or that the major must be present in all the 
cases in which the middle is present. The savyabhicdra 
hetu, however, is not uniformly concomitant with the major 
term. It is related to both the existence and the non- 
existence of the major term. It is therefore called anaihdn- 
lika or an irregular concomitant of the sddhya or the major 
term. Hence from such a middle term we can infer both 
the existence and the non-existence of the major term. ^ Of 
such savyabhicd.ra or irregular middle there are three kinds, 
namely, the sddharana, asddhdrana and anupasamhdri. 
The sddharana or the ordinary fallacy of the irregular 
middle occurs when the middle term is in some cases related 
to the major and in other cases related to the absence 
of the major. “ This is illustrated in the following 
syllogism : 

All knowable objects are fiery ; 

The hill is knowable ; 

Therefore the hill is fiery. 


1 Vide 37. 

2 AnaikaiitikaJi savyabliicarah, NS., 1.2,5, 

3 Sadliaranah sadhyavat tadanyavrltih, etc., NSV., 1.2.6, 
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Here the middle term ‘ knowable ’ is indifferently related to 
both fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects like 
the lake. All knowables being thus not fiery we cannot 
conclude that a hill is fiery because it is knowable. Bather, 
it is as much true to say that, for the same reason, the hill 
is fireless. 

The second form of the savijahhicdra is called asadharana 
or the extraordinary. It is a peculiar form of the fallacy 
of the irregular middle. In it the middle term is related 
neither to things in which the major exists nor to those in 
which it does not exist. ^ Hence from such a middle term 
we can infer neither the existence nor the non-existence of 
the major term. Or, such a middle term may be employed 
to prove both the existence and the non-existence of the 
major term. This is illustrated when one argues that sound 
is eternal because there is sabdatva or ‘ soundness ’ in it. 
Here the middle term ‘ soundness ’ is related only to the 
minor term ‘ sound.’ It is found neither in eternal objects 
like the soul nor in other non-eternal things like the pot. 
Hence we do not know if soundness is universally related to 
the eternal or the non-eternal. The middle term being 
undistributed one way or the other cannot lead to any valid 
conclusion. 

The third form of the savyahhiedra is the anupasamhdn 
or the indefinite.^ Here the middle tennis related to a 
minor term that stands not for any definite individual or 
class of individuals, but indefinitely for all objects. Hence 
the distribution of the middle terra cannot be proved either 
positively or negatively. To prove that the middle term is 
distributively related to the major we are to point out either 
the positive instances of their agreement in presence or the 
negative instances of their agreement in absence. Since, 
however, the minor term stands for all possible objects, we 

1 Asadharanah sapaksavipaUsavjavrttah etc., ibid. 

2 Anvayavyatirekadratantarahito’nupasamharl. etc,, TS., p. 56. 
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cannot go beyond them and get any case in which the 
middle coexists with the major, or the absence of the 
major is concomitant with that of the middle term. This 
is illustrated in the inference that ‘all objects are eternal, 
because they are knowable.’ The validity of this inference 
depends on the validity of the major premise, namely, ‘ all 
knowables are eternal.’ But the validity of the major 
premise cannot be proved, since beyond all objects we have 
no instances of the concomitance between the knowable and 
the eternal. 

3. The fallacy of viruddha or the contradictory ^niddle 

There are two different explanations of the fallacy of 
viruddha. According to the Nyaya-Sutra ^ and Bhasya, the 
fallacy of the viruddha consists in the opposition of one 
doctrine to a previously accepted doctrine, both belonging 
to the same system of thought. It is a contradiction 
between the different parts or doctrines of a system of 
philosophy. As an example of this Vatsyayana citt's two 
contradictory statements from the Yoga-Bhasya, namely, 
(i) that the world ceases from manifestation because it is 
not eternal, and (ii) that even then it exists because it 
cannot be destroyed.^ 

In the above sense the viruddha as a fallacy means the 
contradictions and inconsistencies involved in any school 
of philosophy. As such, liowever, it is not an inferential 
fallacy, but the fallacy of self-contradiction in which any 
theory or philosophy may be involved. Hence the first 
explanation of the viruddha as given above does not appear 
to me to be acceptable. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, from Uddyotakara 
downwards, the hetu or the reason is called viruddha when 

1 Siddltantamabhyupetja tadvirodhi viniddhah, NS., 1.2.6 

2 Vide NB., 1.2.6. 
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it disproves the very proposition which it is meant to prove. ^ 
This happens when a middle term exists, not in the 
objects in which the major exists, but in those in which the 
major does not exist. That is, the viruddha or the contra¬ 
dictory middle is that which is pervaded by the absence of 
the major terra. ^ The result is that such a middle term in¬ 
stead of proving tlie existence of the major in the minor terra, 
which is intended by it, proves its non-existence therein. 
It contradicts and sublates the pratijnd or the proposition 
which it is employed to prove and establish. Thus if one 
argues ‘ sound is eternal, because it is caused,’ we have 
a fallacy of the vimddha or the contradictory middle. The 
middle term ‘ caused ’ does not prove theeternality of sound, 
but its uou-eternality, because all that is caused is non- 
eternal. Hence the distinction between the fallacies of the 
saoyahhicdra and the virnddha is that while in ths former the 
middle term is universally related neither to the existence of 
the major nor to its non-existence, in the latter the middle 
term is universally related to the non-existence of the major 
term. As a consequence of this, the savyahhiedra or the 
irregular middle only fails to prove the conclusion, whereas 
the vimddha or the contradictory middle disproves it or 
proves the contradictory proposition. 

4. The fallacy of prakaranasama or the counteracted middle 

The third inferential fallacy is called the prakaranasama. 
Literally, it means a reason which is similar to the point at 
issue iprakarana). We have a point at issue when there 
are two opposite views with regard to the same subject, both 
of which are equally possible, so that they only give rise to 
a state of mental vacillation as to the truth of the matter. 

* Pratijflahetvorva virodhah etc., NV., 1. 2. 6. 

2 Sadhyabhavavyapto hetiirviruddhah etc., TS., p. 57. 
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Now when a middle term does not go further than producing 
a state bf mental oscillation between two opposite views we 
have a case of the prakaranasnma middle. This happens 
when one reason seeks to prove the existence of the major 
in the minor, but there appears some other reason to prove 
the non-existence of tlie major, and both of them are found 
to be equally strong. Here the opposed reasons counteract 
each other, but neither can sublate the other. They may 
indeed be employed as the middle terms of an inference, but 
each being neutralised or counterbalanced by tlie other 
(satpmiipaksito) fails to establish a sure conclusion and is 
therefore fallacious. Hence the prakaramsama is also called 
salpralipakfia or that which is opposed by an equally strong 
hetii or middle term.This is illustrated in the following 
arguments : ' sound is eternal, because the properties of the 
non-eternal are not found in it ’ ; and ‘ sound is non-eternal, 
because the properties of the eternal are not found in it.’ 
Here both the inferences are fallacious, because there is 
nothing to distinguish betw'een the tw'O middle terms leading 
to opposite conclusions." The two middle terms being 
counteracted by each other cannot lead to any definite con¬ 
clusion and we are left with the same question with which 
wc started, namely, whether sound is eternal or non-eternal. 
The fallacy of the prakaranasaiiia is distinguished from that 
of the savyahhicdra by the fact that while in the latter one 
and the same character of the minor is taken as a middle 
term that may lead to opposite conclusions, in the former 
two different characters of the minor arc taken as the middle 
terms leading to opposite conclusions. It is also distin¬ 
guished from the viniddha or contradictory middle which by 


1 Yaainat prakaranacinta sa nirnayartlistniipadisfcih prakaranasiimal.i, NS., 1.2. 
27. Yasya pratipaksabhutaiii hetvuDtaraiii vidyatc sa prakaranaBamal.i, sa eva sat- 
pratipaksih etc., TB., p. 30. 

2 Vide NB., 1. 2. 7. 

40-(1117B) 
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itself proves the opposite of what it is intenderl to prove, 
while here the opposite conclusion is proved by a different 
middle terra (hetvantara).^ 


5. The fallacy of asiddha or the unproved middle 

The fourth kind of fallacy is called the sadhyasama or the 
asiddha. The word sadhyasama means a middle term which 
is similar to the sadhya or the major term. The sadhya is a 
character which we want to [)rove in relation to the paksa or 
the minor term. Hence the sadhyasama stands for a middle 
term which requires to be proved as much as the major term. 
This means that the sadhyasama middle is not a proved or 
an established fact, but an asiddha or unproved assump¬ 
tion.^ The fallacy of the asic/dl;a occurs when the middle 
term is wrongly assumed in any of the premises and so 
cannot be taken to prove the conclusion. It follows that 
the premises which contain the false middle become them¬ 
selves false. Thus the fallacy of the asiddha virtually stands 
for the fallacy of false premises, which is a form of the 
material fallacies in Western logic. 

There are three main forms of the fallacy of asiddha, 
namely, (i) the asraijasiddha, (/i) scarUpasiddha and {in) 
vyapyatoasiddha.^ Of these, the asrayasiddha is a middle 
term winch has no locus standi. One condition of a valid 
middle term is that it must be present in the minor term. 
The minor term is thus the locus of the middle. Hence if 
the minor term is unreal and fictitious, the middle cannot 
be related to it. The result is that the minor premise, in 
which the middle is related to an unreal minor, becomes 
false. This is illustrated in the inference ‘ the sky-lotus is 


' Vide NSV., 1. 2. 6. 

* Sadhyavifiistalj sadhyatvat aadhyasamah, NS. 1. 2, S. 
3 TS.,p. 58; TB..P. 31. 
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fragrant, because it belongs to the class of lotus.’ Here 
the minor term ‘sky-lotus’ is unreal, so that the middle 
‘ class of lotus ’ cannot subsist in it. The middle term 
having no locus standi, we have a fallacy of the asrayasiddha 
or the baseless middle. ^ 

The svarupasiddha is a middle term which cannot be 
proved to be real in relation to the minor term. It is a 
middle term which is not found in the minor term. ^ The 
existence of the middle in the minor being unreal, the 
minor premise which relates it to the minor term becomes 
false. Thus if one argues: ‘ sound is eternal, because it is 
visible,’ he commits this fallacy. Here the middle term 
‘ visible ’ is wrongly assumed in the minor term ‘ sound ’ and 
is not justified by facts. If the minor term stands for a 
number of things and the middle is found in some but not 
ail of them, we have the fallacy of hhagasiddha or ehadeid- 
siddha. To illustrate: ‘ the four kinds of atoms of earth, etc., 
are eternal, because they are fragrant.’ Here the middle 
‘ fragrant ’ is related only to a part of the minor term, 
namely, the atoms of earth, but not to the other 
kinds of atoms. Hence the middle term is partly false 
and so equivalent to the srarupasiddha middle. The 
fallacies of hhagasiddha or ehadesasiddha are therefore 
included within the fallacy of scarapasiddha. It includes also 
such other fallacies as (i) cisesanasiddha, where the middle 
term has a false adjunct, as when one argues ‘ sound is 
eternal, because being a substance it is intangible,’ while 
sound is not a substance but a (piality ; (m) visesyasiddha, 
where the middle is an unreal substajitive of a real adjective, 
e.g. ‘ sound is eternal, because it is an intangible substance ’ ; 
(m) asamarthaiisesanasiddha, wlicre the middle has an 

' There are two kinJg of thia fallacy, riz. asalpahsa and siddhusadhava. The 
first is explained above. The second means a middle vvlikh seeks to [irove a proved or 
undoubted fact, e.ij. ‘ a body has li nbs, bee avse il is so perceived.' C’/. TM., Cli. IT. 

* TS., & TB., ibid. 
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LmiiiLaning adjiiact, e.g. ‘sound is eternal, because heing a 
quality it has no cause,’ in which the adjunct ‘ being a 
quality ’ has no force or sense in the argument ; (iv) 
asainarthaoisesyasiddha, where the middle is an unmeaning 
substantive of a significant adjective, e.g. ‘ sound is eternal, 
because it is an uncaused quality,' in which the adjective 
‘ uncaused ’ renders the word ‘ quality ’ quite superfluous. ’ 
The oyapyatvasiddha is a middle term whose concomitance 
{opdpli) with the major cannot be proved. ^ A valid middle 
term must be universally related to the major term. If 
a middle term is not known to be universally concomitant 
with the major, it becomes invalid. The result is that the 
major premise which should express a cyapti or a universal 
relation between the middle and major terms becomes mate¬ 
rially false. The fallacy of the vyapyalvasiddha may arise in 
two ways. It may be due to the non-concomitance of the 
middle term with the major, as in the inference ‘ all reals 
are momentary; sound is a real, therefore sound is moment¬ 
ary.’ Here the major premise is false, because there is no 
universal relation between the ‘ real ’ and the ‘ momentary.’ 
Or, it may be due to the presence of an upadhi or condition, 
on which the relation between the middle and major terms 
depends. Here the middle term is not, as it should be, un¬ 
conditionally related to the major and is, therefore, false. 
It is illustrated in the inference ‘ the hill is a case of 
smoke, because it is a case of lire.’ This inference is in¬ 
valid, because the relation of the middle term ‘ fire ’ to the 
major ‘ smoke ’ is conditional on its being ‘ fire from wet 
fuel.’ “ This fallacy of the conditional middle is technically 
called anyathasiddha. ^ 


1 Vide. TB., pp. 34-35. 

^ Vyapyatvasiddhastu sa eva yatia helorvyapiiiiiavagaiiiyale, Hid. 
3 TB.,p. 35. 

‘ Fide NVT.,p 345. 
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(). The jallacien of hulaWa and badkita or the misiinicd 
and contradicted middles 

The Iraldtita literally means a middle term which is 
vitiated by the lapse of time.* In this fallacy the middle 
term consists of two or more events which succeed one 
another in time. But on the aJialogy of the given example, 
these events must be simultaneous if the middle term, consti¬ 
tuted by them, is to prove the conclusion. Since, however, 
they are successive, the middle term becomes inappropriate 
in the order of time and is therefore called kdlatita or the 
mistimed middle. It is illustrated in the inference ‘ sound 
is durable, because it is manifested by conjunction, like 
colour.’ The colour of a thing is manifested when the 
thing conies in contact with light, although the colour 
exists before and after the contact. So also, it is argued, 
sound which is manifested by the contact between two 
things {sai'nijogaryahgya) must be durable, i.e. exist before 
and after i he contact. But the argument is fallacious be¬ 
cause its middle term is vitiated by a limitation in time. In 
the case of colour the manifestation takes place simul¬ 
taneously with the contact between light and the coloured 
object. The manifestation of sound, however, is separated 
by an interval of time from the contact between two things. 
In fact, ^ve hear the sound wlien the contact between the 
two has ceased. Hence it cannot be due to the contact, 
because when the cause has ceased, the effect also must 
cease. The middle term being incongruous with the given 
example fails to prove the conclusion and is therefore falla¬ 
cious.^ In this sense the kdldtUa means a middle term 
which is subject to different conditions in the twu premises 

* Kalatyajapadistali kalatital.i, NS., 1.2.'.r 

^ Kalatyayena yukto yas) artliasyaikadeso ’ padisyaniaDuaya sa kalatJta. 

udahara^asadbarmyaByabhavadasadhanauiByaiii, NB., l.S.iJ, 
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of the syllooism. As such, it becomes a kind of fallacy that 
corresponds to the fallacy of accident in Westerii logic. 

According to a second interpretation, Ihe h'alatita is the 
fallacy of a wrong order of the different members of the 
syllogism. It is illustrated when there is an inversion of 
the natural order of the pre mises and the conclusion, as 
when we put the premises after the conclusion. On this 
view, the kdlntita corresponds to the fallacy of hysteron 
proteron. But this view of the matter is not accepted by 
the Naiyayikas. A change in the order of the members of a 
syllogism does not really affect its validity nor render it 
fallacious. Further, such a cliange does not involve a fallacy 
of the middle term or an inferential fallacy It constitutes 
a defect in the method or procedure and is, therefore, de¬ 
scribed as the clincher of the inopportune {aprdptakala 
nigrahasthdna). ^ 

Although the fallacy of the badhita has been treated by 
some writers as another name for that of the kdldtUa, yet it 
seems to me better to distinguish between the two in view 
of the sharp contrast in their meanings. While the kaldtUa 
stands for a middle term vitiated by a limitation in time, 
the badhita means a middle term which is contradicted by 
some other source of knowledge {pramdndntarcna). A middle 
term is contradicted when it leads to a conclusion, the 
opposite of which is proved to be true by some other 
pramdna. This is illustrated by the argument ‘ fire is cool, 
because it is a, substance.’ Here the middle term 
‘ substance,’ which seeks to prove that fire is cool, is 
contradicted because we know from tactual perception that 


^ Ibid. .It should be remtirked here that altbough it be usual in a syllogism to put 
the premises before the conclusion, yet that is neither logically necessary nor psycho¬ 
logically correct. It ia now generally recognised by logicians that a syllogism may 
take another form in which the conclusion comes first and the premises follow it. 
Herce we see that a change in the usual order <'f the propositions in a syllogism 
involves neither the fallacy of hysteron proteron nor the clincher of the inopportune. 
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fire is not cold but lint. Tlie fallacy of salpratifaksa, as 
explained before, is different from this fallacy of bMhiLa 
because in the former one inference is contradicted by 
another inference, while in the latter an inference is contra¬ 
dicted by a non-inferential source of knowledge.’ 

7. The fallacies; of chaJa, jdti and nigrahasthdna 

Apart from the fallacies of inference, the Naiyayikas 
deal with certain other fallacies which occur in connection 
with the art of debate. These are called chain, jdti and 
nigrahasthdna. The fallacy of chain consists in using the 
same word to mean different objects in the course of a 
debate. It thus corresponds to the fallacy of ambiguity in 
Western logic. It is of three kinds, namely, vdkchala, 
sdnidmjachnla and apacdrachala. In cdkchah or the fallacy 
of equivocation the same word is used in different senses. 
This is illustrated when one man says ‘ the boy is nava- 
kambala ’ (possessed of a new blanket), and another objects 
‘ he is not nava-kambala (possessed of nine blankets). In 
sdindnyachala the same word is taken to mean an individual 
and the class to which it belongs, e.g. one man says ‘ this 
Brahmin is a learned man,’ and another objects ‘ all Brah¬ 
mins are not learned men.’ In upacdrachala or the fallacy 
of figure of speech, a confusion is made between the 
figurative and literal senses of an expression, e.g. when one 
says ‘ the scaffolds cry out,’ and another objects ‘ scaffolds 
cannot cry.’ ” 

Jdti is the fallacy of irrelevance. In it a futile argument 
is based on some irrelevant consideration which does not 
really prove the conclusion. There are twenty-four kinds of 
jdti or futile arguments. The first is called sadharmyasama, 

1 Vide TB.. p. 37: TS., pp. 58-60. 

2 NS. &NB.. 1,2.10-11. 
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where an argument is based on some kind of similarity 
between two things, e.g. ‘ sound is eternal because it is 
incorporeal like the sky.’ The second is vaidharmyasama, 
where an argument is based on some kind of dissimilarity 
between two things. Tlie ulharsasama, apalarsasama, 
varnyasama, acarnyasama, rihalpasama and sadhyasama are 
futile arguments in wliich the character of the minor term 
or the example is altered or they are unduly assumed without 
sufficient reason. The praplisama and apraptisamci are 
futile objeclions based on the wrong implications of the 
coexistence between the middle and major terms or their 
absence. The pramiujasama and praiidrsiariiasania are futile 
objections based on the giound that the given example has 
not been proved by a series of arguments, or that there is a 
counter-example. The amdpalihama is an objection based 
on the gruund that the middle teim of the given aigument 
cannot exist in the minor term before it comes into existence. 
The samsayai<ama is an objection based on the doubt 
arising fiom a middle term with opposite examples. The 
prakammfiama is tin objection l)ased on the giound of a 
middle term which is related to both the sides of a contro¬ 
versy. The ahetiisania is an objection which is based on 
the ground that the middle term is unintelligible in the three 
orders of time. The arthapattifiama is an argument based 
on mere presumption. The arisesasama is an argument to 
prove the identity of all things on the ground of their having 
existence in common. The upapattisama is an objection 
based on the ground tliat there is a counter-argument to 
the given argument. The vpalcihdhisama is the objectien 
to a given argument based on the ground that w^e can 
perceive the truth of the conclusion even wdthout the 
argument. The avupalahdhisama is an argument to invali¬ 
date a given argument from non-perception, on the ground 
that non-perception cannot be perceived. The nityasama 
is an argument to prove the eternality of all non-eterna] 
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things on the ground that they are eternally non-eternal. 
The anityasama is an argument to prove the non-eternality 
of all things on the ground of their resembling a non-eternal 
thing in some respect or other. The Mryasama is an 
argument opposed to a given argument from the nature of 
an effect, on the ground that an effect may have very different 
natures, and so cannot he taken to lead to a single conclu¬ 
sion. ‘ 

The nigrahasthanj, wliich literally means a ground of 
defeat, is a fallacy which is due either to a misunderstanding 
or to the want of understanding. It is said to he of twenty- 
two kinds. These are : pratijmhani or weakening one’s 
proposition by adducing such examples as run counter to it; 
pmfiptantara or shifting the proposition ; pratijfiaDirodha or 
contradicting the proposition ; pratijMsannydsa or renounc¬ 
ing the proposition; hetvantara or shifting the ground ; 
arthantara or shifting the topic ; nirartliaka or the 
meaningless statement like abracadabra; avijndtdrtha or the 
unintelligible statement; aparthaha or the incoherent state¬ 
ment ; aprdptakdla or the wrong order of the parts of an 
argument ; nyuna or the suppression of any part of an 
argument ; adhika or the duplication of the middle term 
or the example ; punariikta or the meaningless repetition 
of any part of an argument; anamibhdsana or the refusal 
to answer a question ; ajndna or ignorance of the proposi¬ 
tion ; apratibhd or the inability to give a reply to the 
argument; viksepa or evasion of the argument ; matdnujnd 
or admission of the defect in one’s argument ; paryya- 
nnyojyopeksana or overlooking a defect in the argument ; 
niranuyojydnuyoga or finding fault with the faultless; 
apasiddhanta or the deviation from an accepted position ; 
and hetvabhasa or the fallacy of the middle term.^ 

1 FHe NS., 1.2.18; 6.1.1 ff. 

2 Fide NS., 1.2.19; 5.2.19. 

41—(1117B) 
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It will appear from the above that some of the fallacies 
of chala, jati and nigrahasthdna come under the inferential 
fallacies, while others are either semi-logical or non- 
logical fallacies. These relate either to the meaning 
of words and propositions, or to the conduct of the parties 
concerned in any discussion. Hence any elaborate account 
of these three kinds of fallacies with their many subdivisions 
is not necessary in connection with the Nyaya theory of 
inference. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE NATURE AND FORMS OF UP AM AN A 
1. The Nyaya definition of upamdna 

The word upamdna is derived from the words upa 
meaning sadrsya or similarity, and mdna meaning cogni¬ 
tion. Hence upamdna derivatively means the knowledge of 
the similarity between two things. This derivative mean¬ 
ing, however, reqirires certain qualifications in order to 
give a coiuplete definition of upamdna. As a pramdna, npa- 
mdna is the source of our knowledge about the relation 
between a word and its denotation (safhjnd-samjnisamhan- 
dha). ‘ We have such knowledge when first we are told by 
some authoritative person that the word denotes a class of 
objects of a certain description and, secondly, finding some 
objects of that description we recognise them as denoted by 
that word. The description of the unknown objects denoted by 
the word is generally given in terms of their similarity to some 
familiar object of experience. Hence upamdna is generally 
defined as the ground of our knowledge of a thing from its 
similarity to another thing previously well-known. Thus 
a man, who does not know what a gavaya or wild ox is, 
may be told by some forester that it is an animal like the 
cow. When next he irieets with such an animal in the 
forest, he knows that it is the gavaija. But the description 
of the unknown objects denoted by a word may also be given 
in terms of their dissimilarity to certain known objects or 

1 SaiujfiaaainjfiisambandhajrittBaiiiupaiBiti]; etc., T8., p. 62. 

* VtdsNS. &NB., 1.1.6. 
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their peculiar properties. ^ Hence uparnana or knowledge 
by comparison is not always due to the knowledge of 
similarity or dissimilarity between things. The knowledge 
of similarity or dissimilarity is an accidental character of 
this or that kind of upamdna. What, however, is common 
to all cases of upamdna is the knowledge of the denotative 
relation between a word and a certain class of objects. Hence 
the Naiyayikas finally define upamdna as the process of 
reasoning by which we know that a word denotes a certain 
class of objects on the basis of some authoritative state¬ 
ments. 

Analysing the process of reasoning in upamdna we get 
the following steps. First, we have an authoritative state¬ 
ment (atidesavakya) that a word denotes objects of a certain 
description, e.g. ‘ the gavaya is like the cow.’ Secondly, 
when one observes any such object, he has the knowledge that 
it answers to the given description {sadriyadhi). Thirdly, 
there is a recollection of the descriptive statement received 
from authority (vdkydrthasmrti). Lastly, there is the 
resulting knowledge that this kind of objects is denoted by 
the word in question {upamiti). ^ Thus a man, who does 
not know what objects are denoted by the word gavaya, may 
have it from some authority that the word denotes animals 
resembling the cow. When next he happens to find such 
animals, he perceives their striking similarity to the cow. 
Then he remembers the authoritative statement that animals 
resembling the co\v are gavayas. With this he comes to the 
conclusion that the word ‘gavaya’ denotes-this class of 
animals. 

It may here be asked ; Wliich of the four factors men¬ 
tioned above is the karana or operative cause of the know¬ 
ledge derived from upamdna or comparison ? It cannot 

1 Vide NV. & NSV., 1.1.6. 

* BP., 79-80. 
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obviously be the last, since that is the resulting cognition, 
of which we want to know tlie principal cause. According 
to the older Naiyayikas, the first factor, namely, the descrip¬ 
tive statement of some authority is here thekarana or special 
cause of the knowledge of denotation of woi'ds. The modern 
Naiyayikas, however, hold that the perception of similarity, 
etc., is the special cause whose function (vyapdra) is to revive 
in memory the authoritative statement and thereby lead to the 
knowledge in question. A man recognises a gaoaya as such 
just when he perceives its similarity to the cow and remem¬ 
bers the statement ‘ the gacaya is an animal resembling the 
cow.’ ^ 


2. The Jaina, Mtmdmsd and Vedanta views of upamdna 

According to the Mimathsa and the Vedanta, npanidna is 
the source of our knowledge of the likeness of things. In 
some cases we may get the knowledge of likeness from per¬ 
ception, as when we perceive a gavaya and know it to be like 
the cow. From the perceived likeness of the gavaya to the 
cow we next know that the cow is like the gavaya, although 
the cow is not now perceived by us. This latter knowledge of 
the likeness of the unperccived cow to the perceived gavaya is 
due to upamdna or comparison. It cannot be due to percep¬ 
tion, since its locus, namely, the cow is not now perceived, 
but only remembered. It is no doubt conditioned by the 
perception of likeness in the gavaya. But when from 
this perceptual knowledge of likeness we pass to the know¬ 
ledge that the cow, not now perceived, is like the gavaya, it 
is no longer perception. Nor is this second knowledge of 
likeness due to inference. In inference the paksa or the 
minor term is an object of perception and the lifiga or the 
middle term is present in the paksa. In the alleged inference 


> Vide NM., pp. 141-42. 
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of the cow’s likeness to the gacaya, the paksa, i.e. the cow 
cannot be an object of perception, and the linga, i.e. the 
likeness of the gavaya would be present not in the paksa 
‘cow,’ but in the gavaya. Further, when from the one like¬ 
ness we know the other, we are not conscious of any 
inferring, but of comparing. Introspection tells us that the 
actual process of j'easoning involved in the second knowledge 
of likeness is not inferential. ’ Similarly, when we perceive 
a horse and know it to be unlike the cow, our knowdedge of 
the unlikeness is perceptual. But when from this we 
conclude that the cow, not now perceived, is unlike the 
horse, we depend, not on perception and inference, but on 
upamam or comparison. Thus the Mimarhsaka and the 
Vedantist admit that there is a perceptual element in 
upamana. But they go further and prove that the reason¬ 
ing about likeness and unlikeness, based on some percep¬ 
tion, cannot be fully explained by perception or inference. 
It constitutes an independent source of valid knowledge 
{pramana), to wliich they give the name of upamana. 

The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the above view on 
the following grounds. First, they point out that it violates 
the ordinary rule of upamana or comparison. In all cases 
of upamana we compare the unfamiliar object with some¬ 
thing well-known in order to understand it better. In the 
above view the well-known cow is compared with the 
strange gavaya. But this cannot give us any new knowledge 
about the cow which is already too well-known to us. 
Secondly, the knowledge of the cow’s likeness may be 
explained by memory and so does not require a separate 
source of knowledge like upamana. When we perceive the 
gavaya we are reminded of the cow' and not of other things. 
The reason is that there are certain points of resemblance 
between the two and that these were previously perceived 


1 Vide SD., pp. 74-7<i: VP., Oh. III. 
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\vith the perception of the cow. Hence we have a memory 
of tl)e cow as tliat which was previously perceived to have 
some resemblance with the (icn'aya which is now perceived. 
Hence there is Jio need for an independent pramana called 
npamdna to explain the knowledge of likeness and unlike¬ 
ness. ' 

ft is to he observed here that Nyaya criticism has so far 
very little force. It is true that we ordinarily understand 
an unfarailiiir object by comparing it with what is familiar. 
But this does not prevent us from comparing the familiar 
with what is new and unfamiliar. Nor does it invalidate 
our subsequent knowledge of the former as like or unlike the 
latter. Further, we cannot say that all knowledge of 
likeness is memory. A man who has seen a gaoaya may, 
when perceiving a cow, know its similarity to the gavaya. 
It is possible only for him to remember that a cow was 
found to be like a gacaya at the time when he perceives the 
gavaya. But a man who has never seen a gavaya cannot 
know that a cow is similar to it. When the perception of 
a gavaya suggests to him tliat the cow is like it because the 
gavaya is like the cow, we cannot say that he only remem¬ 
bers the cow’s likeness, since there was no previous percep¬ 
tion of it. 

The Naiyayika is perhaps conscious of the weakness of 
his first two arguments and so brings forward a third one to 
supplement them. Me thinks that even if upamdna be 
different from memory, we may very well explain it as a 
form of inference. From the perception of the gavaya we 
know tliat it has some points in common with the 
remembered cow. This leads to the inference that the 
remembered cow is like the gavaya, because it has some 
points in common ' with the gavaya. The Vedantist’s 
upamdna is thus reduced to a mediate syllogistic inference : 

1 Vide NM., pp. ^ ai-47. 
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“ Whatever has certain points in common with another 
thing is like that thing ; the remembered cow has some 
points in common with the perceived gavaija ; therefore it is 
like the gavmja.” ^ 

The Naiyayika seems to be on strong ground when he 
reduces the reasoning about likeness and unlikeness to infer¬ 
ence. The Vedantist’s itpamanff, when analytically consider¬ 
ed, deals with our knowledge of the relations among correlative 
terms. Ordinary syllogistic inference is concerned with the 
relations of subject and predicate among different terms. 
But there are other relations which furnish grounds of 
inference. These are the relations among correlative terms. 
The doctrine of correlation (protiyogitva) and the relations of 
correlative terms have been much elaborated in the modern 
Nyaya. There are two kinds of correlation, namely, 
ahhavapratiyngitva or the correlation existing between 
a terra and its contradictory, and satpratiijogitva or the 
correlation exisiing between relative terms. The relations 
among contradictory terms like A and not-A, red and 
not-rcd, are the grounds of immediate inferences by con¬ 
version, obversion, contraposition, etc. The correlations 
among relative terras are the grounds of both mediate and 
immediate inferences. There are different types of such 
correlation. Bradley ^ enumerates four types of these rela¬ 
tions. These are; (1) The synthesis of identity, e.g. 
A is the father of B, B is the son of A; or, A is the brother 
of B, and B of C, then A is the brother of C. (2) The 
synthesis of degree, e.g. A is greater than B, B is less 
than A ; or, A is hotter than B, and B than G, therefore A 
than C. (3) The synthesis of time, e.g. k is earlier than 
B, B is later than A ; or, A is a day before B, B contempo¬ 
rary with G, therefore G a day after A. (4) The synthesis 


1 Vide NM., p- 148. 

2 Bradley, Logic, Vol. I, pp. 264-66 
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of space, e.g. A is north of B, B is south of A ; or, A is 
north of B and B west of C, therefore C south-east of A. 
The Vedantist’s upamdna deals with the correlations of 
likeness and unlikeness which, following Bradley, we may 
call the synthesis of comparison. It consists in reasoning 
from the proposition ‘ A is like B ’ to the proposition ‘ B is 
like A’; or from ‘ A is unlike B ’ to ‘ B is unlike A,’ It 
is really a kind of immediate inference. But there being- 
no such thing as immediate inference in Indian Logic, the 
Naiyayikas put it in the form of a syllogism vrhich has 
the additional advantage of testing the validity of such 
reasoning. 

The Jainas do not recognise npainiiiia as an independent 
source of knowledge, but include it under pmtyaJJiijm or 
recognition. They understand pratyabhijM iji a very wide 
sense so as to cover all such cases of knowledge as ' this is 
that object,’ ‘ this is like that,’ ‘ this is unlike that,’ ‘ this 
is at a distance from us,’ ‘ this is a tree,’ etc. It is clear 
from this that pratyabhijM here stands for any knowledge 
which is conditioned by perception and memory. The 
reasoning from the proposition ‘ the gavaya is like the cow,’ 
to the proposition ‘ the cow is like the gavaya ’ is not a 
case of upamdna, but of pratyabhijM, since it can very 
well be explained by the perception of likeness in the 
gavaya and memory of the cow. So also the Naiyayika’s 
upamdna as a source of the knowledge of denotation of 
words is, according to Jainas, a case of pratyabhijM or 
recognition. The knowledge of the likeness or unlikeness 
through which we recognise an object is given by percep¬ 
tion. The knowledge of the object as a cow or a gavaya 
is due to the recollection of tlieir description as supplied to 
us by some competent persoji. ’ 

It is to be observed here tliat the -laina view of upamdna 


' I'liiintydkamiilanu'irlondat U7-in'). 
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as a form of pratyahhifm or recognition rests on a wrong 
assumption. They seem to think that a knowledge is 
explained when we explain the constituent parts of it. But 
to explain the component parts of knowledge is not to 
explain knowledge itself. To say that it is so is the funda¬ 
mental error of ail associationist theory of knowledge. If it 
were really so, the Jaina view of pratyahhijfia itself as a 
distinct type of knowledge will have to be discarded, since 
it is constituted by perception and memory. On this 
assumption we may reduce all kinds of knowledge to 
perception, since the constituents of all knowledge ulti¬ 
mately come from perception. That we recognise other 
kinds of knowledge than perception is due to the fact that 
the combination of elements derived from perception 
involves new principles which take us beyond perception. 
We shall consider hereafter if the Naiyayika’s upamana 
involves any new principle of combination so as to justify 
us in treating it as a new kind of knowledge. 

3. The classification of npamana 

Upamana was at first regarded as only of one kind, 
namely, as the knowledge of a thing as denoted by a word 
through its similarity to a well-known object of experience. 
Later Naiyayikas, however, distinguished between different 
kinds of upamana, according as they are based on the 
knowledge of dissimilarity between things, or on that of 
their peculiar properties. Thus the Naiyayikas generally 
recognise tliree kinds of npamana. or knowledge by compari¬ 
son, namely, sadharmyopamana, vaidharmyopamana and 
dharmamdtropamdna. ‘ 

In sadharmya-nparnuna we start from the description of 
an unknown object given in terms of its similarity to a well- 


' Vide 'IT!. & as,, pp. 86-88. 
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known object by some authoritative person. If then we 
find any object or objects that answer to the given descrip¬ 
tion, i.c. are similar to the things they are compared with, 
we know that tliey belong to this or that class. Here then 
wc apply a class-concept to certain facts on the basis of 
some observed similarity between them and other known 
facts. The concept is given to us and the facts to which 
it api»lies are selected by us. This kind of tipttmana is 
illustrated in the citizen’s application of the name gavaya 
to the wild oxen because they are found to satisfy the 
descri[jtiun of tlie garoya as an animal similar to the cowo 

In iHiidharmya-upaviana the objects denoted by a word 
are described in terms of their contrast or dissimilarity to 
some well-known objects of experience. This negative 
description enables a man to recognise certain objects as 
denoted by a word or as belonging to a certain class in so 
far as he finds that they fit in wdlh the given description. 
This is illustrated when a man recognises certain animals 
as belonging to the class of horses because, unlike the cow, 
they have no cloven hoofs. 

In dharmarndtra-tipaimm the objects denoted by a name 
are described in terms of their peculiar attributes nr any 
combination of attributes which is peculiar to them. This 
description enables us to discriminate the things denoted by 
the name from all other things and consequently apply the 
name to just that class of things. This is illustrated when 
from tlie description of ‘ man ’ as a cooking animal or of 
the karubha as a long-necked animal with projecting lips 
and feeding on tliorus, wc recognise the animals denoted by 
these words. It may be observed here that these three kinds 
of upanifnia are illustrated also l)y medical students when 
they collect lierbs and plants according to the descriptions 
given of them in the mateila medica. 

Vi'b/anatha in his Nijdya-Sutni-Vrtti mentions another 
kind of iipamuna -which is slightly different from the above 
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three. Here iipamana consists, not in the knowledge of 
the denotation of a w'ord, but in that of some unknown 
property of an object through its similarity to a known 
thing. Thus if on hearing that a certain herb resembling 
the mudgaparnl is an antidote and then finding such a 
herb we conclude that it is an antidote, our knowledge is 
due to upamdna or comparison. ^ 

It is sometimes held that the Naiyayika’s upamdna is 
an analogical argument. Tliere are two facts that lend 
colour to this view. First, the Nydya-Sutra defines 
upamdna as the knowledge of an object (sadhyu) from 
some recognised similarity between two things {prasiddha- 
sadharmyat). Becondly, ilie last kind of upamdna men¬ 
tioned by Visvanatha very closely approximates an analogi¬ 
cal reasoning when from the observed ri'sembliinces between 
two things we argue to tlie presence of some unobserved 
property in one of them. But from the Nyaya account 
of upamdna as given above it will appear that it does not 
really correspond to an analogical argument. In analogy 
we infer one resemblance from other resemblances ; e.g. 
W'hen we say A resembles B in having the properties 
X and y, therefore it resembles B in having the property z. 
But in upamdna we argue as much from resemblance as 
from contrast and peculiarity. Further, upamdna leads not 
to the knowledge of re.semblance between things, but to 
that of the denotation of a word, or to the application of a 
name to a class of objects. Even the special kind of upa- 
nidna mentioned by Visvanatha is not a knowledge of 
resemblance, but is the identification of an object from a 
given description. 


* Vide Nyaya-Sutra-Vriti and Nydya-Sutra-Vivarana, 1.1.C. 
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UPAMANA AS AN INDEPENDENT SODECB 
OE KNOWLEDGE (PEAMANA) 

1. Can tipamana give us any valid knov-ledge? 

With regard to the Nyaya view of tipamdna it has been 
urged by the Carv.ikas that it cannot give us any true know¬ 
ledge about the denotation of words as maintained by the 
Naiyayikas. In it we are to know the objects denoted by a 
word from their similarity or dissimilarity to certain well- 
known things or from their peculiarities. But mere resem¬ 
blance or difference without any universal relation cannot be 
the ground of a certain conclusion. In the stock example of 
sddharrnya-iipamdna, w'e are to know that a certain animal 
must be a gavaya because it is similar to the cow. If the 
similarity betweeti the two be perfect, then they become 
identical with each other. Hence on the ground of such 
perfect similarity it is as much true to say that the animal 
is a cow as to say that it is a gavaya. If, on the other hand, 
the similarity be semi-perfect or considerable, then the word 
gavaya may be taken to denote buffaloes in so far as they are 
considerably similar to the cow. If, again, the similarity 
be imperfect or slicht, there is nothing to prevent the appli¬ 
cation of the name gavaya to cats and dogs in so far at 
lea.st as they are animals like tlie cow, Similaidy, any de¬ 
scription of a class of things in terms of their dissimilarity to 
certain well-known things or in those of their peculiarities 
does not always help us to recognise them as such-and-such, 
or know them as denoted by this or that word. This show's 
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that upamana or mere comparison l)etween things is not a 
valid source of knowledge. ' 

Now' the Naiyayikas meet the above sceptical argument 
against the validity of upamana in two ways. First, they 
point out that the argument rests on a misunderstanding as 
to the real nature of upamdn'i or comparison as a method of 
knowledge. It is not the case (hat when upamana is based 
on similarity it is committed to one of the three degrees of 
perfect, semi-perfect or imperfect similarity. Far from this 
being so, it has been expressly laid down that the similarity 
must be one that has an accredited bearing on the subject in 
question (prasiddha). The similarity must be essential 
and requisite, and serve as sufficient ground for the 
recognition of a class of things as denoted by a word. 
Upamana or compari.son as a source of knowledge operates 
through su 'h observed similarity or dissimilarity as is rooted 
in things and limits the denotation of a word to them. As 
a matter of fact, there is no such rule t!)at the similarity 
must be of a particular degree as perfect or semi-perfect 
or imperfect. What particular sort of resemblance is meant 
by the similarity in question depends on the special circum¬ 
stances of the case and the context in which an argument 
through comparison occurs. As such, the given de.scripfion 
in terms of similarity, etc., makes a selection of its own 
objects and brings them under a class-concept or a name in 
the light of our previous experience. In the stock example, 
the judgment ‘ this is a gacaya ’ is brought about, not by the 
degree of the similarity between the cow and the wild ox, 
but by the sugge.stiveness it has ae,qQired in relation to our 
past and present experiences. It ij thi,s suggestive character 
of the similarity that restricts the denotation of the word 
gavaya to the wild ox and excludes the buffalo and the like. 
Secondly, the Naiyayikas do not deny that upamana some- 
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times leads to wrong judgments, e.g. the judgment of a 
buffalo as a gavaya. But then this difficulty is not peculiar 
to upamana. All of our perceptions and inferences are not 
ipso facto valid. Still we recognise perception and inference 
as valid sources of knowledge. If so, there is no reason why 
we should deny that upamana is a valid source of the know¬ 
ledge of some objects. The wrong judgments of comparison 
may, like those of perception, be explained as due to the 
wrong application of a right principle and not to the logical 
principle itself.' 

■2. Gan upamana he reduced to any other pramdna ? 

Admitting that upamana is a valid source of knowledge 
ipramdna), it may be pertinently asked : Is it an indepen¬ 
dent source of knowledge, irreducible to any other ? This 
question has been answered in the negative by some systems 
of Indian philosophy. These systems reject the Naiyayika 
view of upamana as an independent method of knowledge. 
We have already considered the attempt made by the Jainas 
to redncG it to praLyabhijfid or recognition. In some other 
systems the attempt has been made to reduce it to perception 
or inference or testimony. Hence the Naiyayikas discuss the 
question of reducing upamana or comparison to some other 
pramdna. 

According to the Buddhist logicians upamana is a valid 
but not an independent source of knowledge. It can be 
explained as a combination of perception and verbal testi¬ 
mony. There are two factors in upa7ndna, namely, the 
knowledge of the similarity or dissimilarity between two 
classes of things and the knowledge of the fact that things 
of a certain class are denoted by a certain word. As to the 
first factor we see that it is obviously given by perception. 

1 Ftdc NB. &NVT., 2.1.43. 
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When we see two things together we perceive that they are 
similar or dissimilar to each other. As to the second factor, 
namely, the knowledge of the denotation of words, it is 
derived from the statements of authoritative persons, he. 
testimony. Hence upamana need not be given the status of 
an independent source of knowledge. Now the Naiyayikas 
point out that the Buddhist contention rests on a complete 
misunderstanding of the real nature of an argument by 
upamana or comparison. The vital point in upamana is 
neither the perception of similarity nor the verbal knowledge 
of the denotation of a word, but the recognition of certain 
objects, not known before, as belonging to a class 
and denoted by a class-concept. The similarity of those 
objects to other things may be perceived and the class- 
concept may be given by testimony. But the application of 
the concept to a particular class of things cannot be 
due to perception or testimony. Hence upamana cannot be 
reduced to perception and testimony. ’ 

In the Samkhya and the Vaisesika ^ system upamana 
is explained as a form of inference. It is here admitted that 
the Naiyayika’s upamana is neither the perceptual nor the 
verbal cognition of the similarity between two objects, e.g. 
the cow and the gaoaya. On the other hand, upamana 
really aims at the knowledge of the denotation of a word or 
class-concept. But this can very well be explained as due 
to inference. Analysing the Naiyayika’s upamana we 
get three component factors. First, there is the com¬ 
munication of some knowledge about the denotation of 
a word by authoritative statements. This is obviously 
a case of knowledge from testimony and is in the 
form of the sentence ‘ the word gavaya denotes animals 
resembling the cow.’ Secondly, there is the observation 

1 Vide NV., 1.1.6 

2 Vide TattvaJcmimudi and Avaranavarim, 5, 

3 Vide PS., p. 109. 
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of a certain animal resembling the cow. This gives 
us a knowledge of the animal’s similarity to the cow, 
which is undoubtedly perceptual in character, since it 
is due to sense-object contact. Thirdly, there is the 
knowledge that the word gavaya denotes animals of the 
same class as this particular animal now observed. This 
last cognition is wrongly supposed by the Naiyayikas to be 
due to upamuna. But it is really an inferential cognition 
based on the knowledge of vydpti or a universal relation 
between the word gavaya and animals resembling the cow. 
The inference may be put in the form of the following 
syllogism : 

All animals resembling the cow are gavayas ; 

This is an animal resembling the cow ; 

Therefore this is a gavaya. 

As against the above attempt to reduce upamdna to 
inference, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that 
the knowledge of the denotation of a word, which upamdna 
aims at, is possible without the knowledge of vydpti or a 
universal relation between two terms. An argument by 
upamdna or comparison does not consist in an inductive 
generalisation and its application to a new case. It consists 
in the application of a class-concept to some objects because 
they fit in with a given description. Upamdna being thus 
possible without the knowledge of vydpti cannot be reduced 
to inference which is never possible without a knowledge 
of vydpti or universal relation between two things. Further, 
there is an unmistakable difference between the forms of 
the cognitions in inference and upamdna. In upamdna the 
resulting cognition is always expressed in terms of likeness, 
etc., while an inferential cognition is expressed in terms of 
the relation of ground and consequence. In inference the 
introspective consciousness is a feeling of the ‘ therefore- 
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relation,’ while in upamana it is a feeling of similarity, etc. 
In upamana we are not conscious of inferring but of 
comparing. Inference is distinguished from perception 
because our cognitions are distinctly different in the two 
cases. Just for the same reason upamana must be distin¬ 
guished from perception, inference and testimony.' 

3. Conclusion 

The question discussed in the Nyaya theory of upamana 
is this : How do we know the denotation of a word or a 
class-name ? There are various ways in which we may 
know it. In the first place, the objects denoted by the 
word gavaya may be pointed out to us by any person who 
knows its denotation and we may be told that these objects 
are denoted by the word. In this case we know the 
denotation of the word from direct testimony, because here 
in the presence of the denoted objects we are told by some 
authority : ‘ These are the objects denoted by the word 
gavaya.’ But it is not always possible for us to know the 
denotation of words from direct testimony, for we cannot 
always be brought to the presence of the denoted objects and 
told that they are denoted by such and such words. There 
are, however, other ways open to us to know the denotation 
of words. We may know the denotation of a word from 
its accepted definition or from a description of the objects 
denoted by it. Thus from the definition of the word ‘ man ’ 
as a rational animal we understand what animals are denoted 
by it. Similarly, from the description of the gavaya as an 
animal resembling the cow, we can recognise the class 
of animals called gavaya. Now the question is : What is 
the nature of the process of knowledge involved in our 

1 Vide TarkammgraJia’Dipika-Prakasa^ p. 63 ; Dinakan and Hdniamdn on 
SiddhdntamukidvaUy pp. 354-56. 
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understanding the denotation of words in this latter way ? 
Is it perception or inference or testimony or any combination 
of these ? According to the Nyaya, it is a distinct method of 
knowledge called upamdna or comparison. It is no doubt 
true that the process involves an element of perception and 
testimony. The definition or the description comes to us 
as a spoken or written statement of some authority and, as 
such, is but a form of testimony. Similarly, we know by 
perception that certain objects possess the attributes or 
characteristics included in the definition or the description. 
But from this we cannot conclude that the process involved 
in the knowledge of those objects as denoted by a word 
is a combination of perception and testimony. To explain 
the elements of a knowledge is not to explain the knowledge 
itself, if it has a distinctive character of its own. Percep¬ 
tion does not become ideation because it involves certain 
ideas and images. So too inference cannot be reduced to 
perception and testimony even though it includes certain 
elements derived from them. For the same reason the 
process of knowing the denotation of a word should not be 
reduced to perception and testimony, since they explain 
certain elements of the process but not the process itself. The 
next question is ; Can we not explain the knowledge of deno¬ 
tation by an inference ? This can be done if we show that the 
knowledge of denotation follows as a conclusion from a univer¬ 
sal proposition as major premise through the mediation of 
the minor premise. Now the knowledge of the denotation 
of a word can be deduced, at least theoretically, from a 
universal proposition like ‘ all animals resembling the cow 
are gavayas.’ But to show that the denotation of words 
can be known by inference is not to show that it is actually 
so known. When we know the denotation of a word we 
do not argue syllogistically from premises to the conclusion, 
but simply compare certain facts with a given description. 
To know that these facts fit in with the description require 
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a selective activity of the mind which is distinct from 
perception, inference and testimony. Hence we conclude 
with the Naiyayikas that upamdna or comparison is an 
independent source of our knowledge of the denotation of 
words. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE NATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF SABDA 
1. The Nydya definition of §abda and its different kinds 

Sahda literally means verbal knowledge. It is the 
knowledge of objects derived from w'ords or sentences. All 
verbal knowledge, however, is not valid. Hence sabda, as a 
pramdno, is defined in the Nyaya as valid verbal testimony. 
It consists in the assertion of a trustworthy person.' A verbal 
statement is valid when it comes from a person who 
knows the truth and speaks the truth about any¬ 
thing for the guidance of other persons. ^ But it is a 
matter of common observation that a sentence or statement 
is not by itself sufficient to give us any knowledge of things. 
Nor again does the mere perception of the words of a sen¬ 
tence lead to any knowledge about objects. It is only when 
one perceives the words and understands their meanings that 
he acquires any knowledge from a verbal statement. Hence 
while the validity of verbal knowledge depends on its being 
based on the statement of a trustworthy person, its possibi¬ 
lity is conditional on the understanding of the meaning of 
that statement. Hence sabda or testimony as a source of 
valid knowledge consists in understanding the meaning of 
the statement of a trustworthy person. ® 

It will appear from the above definition that the first step 
in sabda or testimony is the perception of the words of a 
sentence or proposition set forth by some trustworthy person. 

^ .^pfopade^ah ^abdah, NS., 1.1.7. 

2 Fide TB.,pp. 94-95. 

2 Vide BP. & SM.,81. Of. Vakyartbajnanajn sabdainanam, TS.,p. 73. 
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In the case of a spoken sentence we have an auditory percep¬ 
tion, and in that of a written sentence we have a visual per¬ 
ception of the constituent words. Secondly, there must be 
an understanding of the meaning of the words perceived 
by us. It is through this understanding of the meaning of 
words that w'e come to the final step, namely, the verbal 
knowledge of objects or the truth about certain objects. 
Thus the karana or the special cause of hbda or valid ver¬ 
bal knowledge is the knowledge of words (padajnana) which 
leads to the knowledge of objects through its function 
{vydpdra) of recalling to our minds the meanings connected 
with words or sentences.' Thus hbda is distingaislied from 
the preceding prainanas by the fact that it is due to the 
knowledge of words or sentences, while perception is due to 
sense-object contact, inference to the knowledge of vydpti or 
universal relation, and upamdna or comparison to the percep¬ 
tion of similarity or dissimilarity. 

There are two ways in which all verbal knowledge has 
been classified in the Nyaya system. According to Vatsya- 
yana, verbal knowledge is of two kinds, namely, drstartha or 
that relating to perceptible objects and adrsh^tha or that 
relating to imperceptible objects. ^ The first is limited to 
the ordinary sensible objects of this world, while the .second 
relates to supersensible objects which cannot be known by 
means of perception. Under the first head we are to include 
the trustworthy as-ertions of ordinary persons, the saints 
and the scriptures in so far as they bear on the perceptible 
objects of the wnrld. Thus the evidence given by witnesses 
in law courts, the knowledge about plants that we get from 
a reliable farmer, the scriptural injunctions about certain 
rites and ceremonies for rainfall, birth-control and the like 
are illustrations of drstartha hbda. The second will include 


1 PadajnaDath tu karanaih dvarairi tatr.i padSrthadhih, etc., BP. & SM., 81. 
® Ba dvividbo drstadrstarthatvat, NS. & NB., 1.1.8. 
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all the trustworthy assertions of ordinary persons, saints, 
prophets and the scriptures in so far as they bear on super¬ 
sensible realities. Thus the scientist’s assertions about 
atoms, ether, electrons, vitamins, etc., the prophet’s in¬ 
structions about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on Grod, 
heaven, future life and the like are illustrations of adrstartha 
iabda. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, there are two kinds 
of iabda or verbal testimony, namely, vaidika or the scrip¬ 
tural and laukika or the secular. Tn the first we have the 
words of God. The Vedas are created by God and are there¬ 
fore valid on all points. Vaidika or scriptural testimony is 
thus perfect and infallible by its very nature. As distin¬ 
guished from this, laukika or secular testirnony is not all 
valid. It is the testimony of human beings and may there¬ 
fore be true or false. Of laukika testimony, only that 
ivhich proceeds from trustworthy persons is valid, but not 
the rest. ’ It will be observed here that while the first classi¬ 
fication of sabda depends on the nature of the objects of 
knowledge, this second classification has reference to the 
nature of the source of knowledge in testirnony. All 
Naiyayikas, however, agree in holding that testimony 
must always be personal, i.e. based on the words of some 
trustworthy person, human or divine. In respect of truth or 
validity there is no difference between the trustworthy asser¬ 
tions of an ordinary person, a saint, a prophet and the 
scriptures as revealed by God. 

2. Other systems on the nature and forms of sabda 

Of the other systems of Indian philosophy, the Carvaka, 
Bauddha and Vaisesika do not recognise sabda or testimony 
as a distinct pramdna or source of knowledge. According to 


1 


Vakyam dvividliaiu, vaidikam iaukikauca, etc., TS,,p. 73. 
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the Carvakas, there is no logical ground or justification for 
our believing in anything simply on the statement of another 
person. If it were so, we shall have to believe in many 
absurd and fictitious objects about which any fool may tell 
us. If, how'ever, §ahda or testimony be constituted by the 
statement of a trustworthy person, it is only a case of 
inference from the character of a man to the truth of his 
assertion. But inference cannot be accepted as a valid 
source of human knowledge. Hence Sahda or testimony 
should not be recognised as a pramana or valid method of 
knowledge. ^ According to the Buddhist logicians, hbda is 
not an independent source of knowledge, but a form of per¬ 
ception or inference. If by ^(tbda we mean to prove that 
the person who makes a certain statement is trustworthy, 
we reduce it to inference. If, however, we use it to prove 
that there are actual facts corresponding to a statement, we 
reduce it to perception. ^ According to the Vaisesikas, Sabda 
as a form of knowledge is to be included in inference, since 
the ground of our knowledge is the same in both. 
Just as in inference we know an unperceived object from 
the perception of something which is related to it, so in 
sabda from the perception of words we know the objects 
which are unperceived but related to the words perceived 
by us. ® 

In the Jaina system sabda is recognised as a separate 
pramana or source of knowledge. It consists in the know¬ 
ledge derived from words which, when properly understood, 
express real objects and are not inconsistent with the 
evidence of perception. It is called laukika or secular 
testimony when the words come from an ordinary reliable 
person of the world. It is called iastrap or scriptural 
testimony when it proceeds from a liberated self of extra- 

' Vide Sarmdar^anasamgraha, Chapter I. 

2 Vide S, 0. Vidyabhusa^a’s Histiry of Indian Logic, pp. 287-88. 

3 Vide PS., pp. lOfi-8 : VS., 9.2 3. 
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ordinary powers and knowledge, and relates to supersensible 
realities. ^ Thus while in tlie iS'\aya system scriptural 
testimony depends on divine revelation, in the Jaina it 
comes from the perfected and omniscient finite self. In 
the Sarhkhya-Yoga system too we find a recognition of hbda 
or testimony as a valid method of knowledge. ^ But while 
in the Sariikhya, scriptural testimony is regarded as im¬ 
personal and therefore possessing self-evident validity, the 
Nyaya takes it as neither impersonal nor self-evidently 
valid. It holds that the scriptures have been created by 
God and require to be proved by reason as much as any 
other form of knowledge. According to the Mimarhsa 
system, sabda as a pramdna consists in the true knowledge 
of objects, derived from the understanding of the meaning 
of a sentence. It is called paurmeya or personal when con¬ 
stituted by the words of trustworthy f)ersons, and apauruseya 
or impersonal when constituted by tlie words of the 
Vedas. ’ The Prabhakara school of the Mimamsa, however, 
takes hbda to mean only vaidika or scriptural testimony 
about the existence of supersensuous realities. '' According 
to the Vedantists, hbda or dgama as a source of valid 
knowledge consists in sentences or propositions which assert 
a certain relation between things, that is not contradicted 
in any way. ° It is a verbal knowledge of objects, which is 
not validly contradicted by any other knowledge. While 
this is implied in the Nyaya definition of sabda, there is 
some difference between the Nyaya and the Vedanta with 
regard to the nature of vaidika or scriptural testimony. 
According to the Nyaya, scriptural testimony is personal, 
since the Vedas have been created by the supreme person 

' Vide Prameyakamala, pj). 

2 Vide Tattvalcanmudi ami Kvaranavarini, 5 ; Yoga-Bhdsya, 1.7. 

3 Vide SD.. p. 72. 

* Vide Jlia’a Prabhakara School of P&rm-Mlmdmsa, p. 52. 

3 Vide VP., Chapter IV. 
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or God. For the Vedanta, it i.'S impersonal inasmuch as 
God does not create but only reveals the contents of the 
Vedas, which are eternal truths independent of God. So 
also the Mimamsakas look upon the Vedas as a system of 
necessary truths or eternal verities which are independent 
of all persons and therefore purely impersonal in character. 
For the Naiyayikas, the Vedas as a system of truths embody 
the will of God. They express the eternal reason of the 
divine being in the order of time. 



CHAPTEE XVIII 


OF WORDS (PADA) 

1. Sounds and words 

In the last chapter we have seen that sahda as a pramdna 
consists in sentences or propositions put forth by some 
trustworthy person. Now a sentence is a group of words 
ipada) arranged in a certain way. To understand a sentence 
(valya) we have to understand its constituent words. Hence 
we propose to consider here the nature and meaning of 
words, as well as other questions in connection with the 
understanding of words. 

Sahda literally means sound. In linguistics it means 
also words or sentences. A word is a particular kind of 
sound. So also a sentence is a group of sounds arranged 
in a certain order. How then is a word related to ordinary 
sounds ? 

According to the Nyaya, sound is a physical phenomenon. 
It is the attribute of an intangible and all-pervading sub¬ 
stance called dkdsa or the ether. Air is not the substratum 
of the quality of sound, but the medium of its transition 
from one place to another. Sound is a product of the 
conjunction of two bodies or of the disjunction of the parts 
of one composite body. It is therefore non-eternal or 
subject to origin and cessation in time. ^ The Mimarhsakas 
here controvert the Nyaya position and bold that sound is 
eternal, since it is not produced, but only manifested by the 
contact of two bodies. It is unnecessary for our present 


1 Vide TB.. pp. 26-27. 
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purpose to enter upon the long controversy between the 
Nyaya and the Mimaihsa on this point. ^ 

Sound is of two kinds, namely, dhvani and varnaj A 
dhvani is an inarticulate sound, e.g. the sound of a hidl or 
a drum. It is a confused mass of sound-sensations having 
no order or arrangement of its parts. It has no fixed nature 
of its own, nor any fixed relation to other like sounds. 
Dhvani is thus incapable of forming parts of any language. 
On the other hand, a varna is a sound produced by the 
action of the vocalorganof human beings, e.g. the alphabet. 
A varna is a letter which has a fixed character and a delinite 
place in the alphabet of any language. All varnas or fi tters 
are constituents of human speech. They may be either 
spoken or written. Spoken letters are auditory sensations 
of significant sounds, while written letters are visual scjisa- 
tions of coloured figures. From the standpoint of 
linguistics, the cries of birds and beasts, and even of new¬ 
born babies are dumb and inarticulate. They are as variable 
and disorderly as sounds produced by physical thijigs. 
These do not lend themselves to any use as parts of any 
language. Hence they are included within dhvani and not 
made a separate class. 

A word is a group of varnas or letters arranged in a 
certain fixed order. The order of the letters in a word 
cannot be changed or reversed in any way without altering 
its meaning. Thus the word ‘ cow ’ is a grouping of t he 
letters c-o-w in the given order. If we change this order 
we destroy the word itself. Similarly, the words ‘ won 
and ‘ own,’ which contain the same letters, become different 
because the fixed order of tlie letmrs is different in the two 
cases. While a letter is a significant sound, a word is a 
symbolic sound of a higher order. A letter signifies only 


’ Vide NM., pp. 205-32. 

2 Sahdo dkvani.Ua varnasca, ete-, BV-, 164-65. 
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a part of the alphabet, but a word stands for some thing 
or some idea. Like letters, words may be either spoken or 
written. A. spoken word is the object of auditory perception 
and a written word that of visual perception. Thus words 
are symbolic sounds constituted by letters arranged in a 
definite order. A word is not a mere collection of letters, 
but a definite whole of letters or syllables which are its 
parts and have a fixed order in the whole. It is a 
unity of the parts in so far as it is the object of a single 
cognition.^ The question as to how the constituents of a 
word are synthesised so as to form one whole, will be 
considered later on. 

2. Words and their meanings 

A word is defined as a group of letters arranged in a 
fixed order. This definition, however, has in view the 
existence or the constitution of a word. The essential nature 
of a w'ord lies in its meaning.^ Logically a word is a sound 
that bears a certain meaning. The meaning of a word con¬ 
sists in its relation to the object which it signifies. A word 
may have different meanings according to the different ways 
in which it may be related to an object. According to the 
Naiyayikas, there are three kinds of meaning of a word, 
namely, abhidhd, paribhdsa and laksand. Let us here con¬ 
sider these different kinds of meaning of a word. 

By abhidhd is meant the primary meaning of a word. 
It is also called sakydrtha, vdcydrtha and miikhydrtha. The 
relation between a word and its meaning may be either 
samketa or laksand. Samketa is the direct relation between 
a word and its meaning, such that the knowledge of the 


' Padiim ca varnasamuhali, etc,, TB., p. 14. 

^ Cf, ‘ padath ca varnasamuhah ’ (Ttirlcahhasd, p. 14), ‘ aaktaiii padaro ’ {Tar/fa- 
samgraha, p. 64). 

3 Vide Sabdasakti-prakdsikd, iDtroducticn (C. U. Edn.). 
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word leads immediately to the knowledge of its relation to 
that meaning. Now samketa or the direct relation between 
a word and its meaning may be either eternal or non- 
eternal. When eternal and unchanging, it is called iakti or 
the inherent potency of a word. Thus the relation between 
the word jar and the object called jar is a direct and eternal 
relation called sakti. This sa,kti or potency of a word is due 
to the will of God that such and such a word should mean 
such and such an object. According to the Mimarasakas, 
the sakti of a word is its natural relation to the object which 
it signifies. Just as fire possesses the power of burning, so 
words possess a natural potency to mean certain things 
independently of the will of any person. The Naiyayikas, 
howew-’*, contend that the relation between a word and its 
me: ng is not a natural but conventional relation. When 
the r''aiioii s established by God it is called Sakti, and 
when it i.s due to the usage of mankind it is called pari- 
hhasa. Now the meaning called up by the sakti or inherent 
potency of a word is its abhidha or sakyfirtha, i.e. primary 
meaning. The word which possesses such a meaning is 
called a Sakta or vdcaka word.' 

When samketa or the direct relation between a w'ord and 
its meaning is non-eternal or changeable, it is called pari- 
bhasa. This is due to the will of the authorities in any 
science that such and such a word should mean such and 
such an object. The meaning called up by the convention 
established by authorities is the parihhdsita or technical 
meaning of a word. Words which bear such meanings are 
called parihhdsika or technical words, e.g. the words 
‘article’ in grammar, ‘premise’ in logic, ‘court’ inlaw, 
‘ category ’ in philo,sophy. ^ 

By laksand is meant the secondary meaning of a word. 

’ Vide TS. and TD., p. 6i; Sabdasakti-prakasika, pp. SS f, 

* Vide Sabda,iakli-praka^ikd’ pp, 54-5.5, 
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It is the indirect or implied meaning in which we should 
understand a word when its direct or primary meaning does 
not consist with other words or the context. A word in¬ 
directly means an object when it is related to it because of 
its direct relation with something else with which the object 
is somehow associated. When we are told ‘ the house is 
on the Ganges,’ we take ‘the Ganges’ not in its primary 
meaning of ‘ the current of water,’ but in the secondary 
meaning of ‘ the bank of the Ganges.’ Here the secondary 
meaning is suggested through its association with the 
primary meaning. There are three kinds of laksana or 
secondary meaning, namely, jahallal'sana, ajahallaksana and 
jahadajahallaksand. In jakallaksanu, no part of the primary 
meaning is retained, e.g. ‘ the scaffolds cry out.’ In ajahal- 
laksand, the primary meaning of a word is also retained in 
the implied meaning, e.g. ‘ a blue jar ’ meaning ajar with the 
attribute of bluenes^. In jahadajahallaksand, a part of the 
primary meaning is retained, while another part is discard¬ 
ed, e.g. ‘this is that man,’ meaning the identity of the 
man leaving out the attributes of ‘ this ’ and ‘ that.’ ’ The 
Naiyayikas do not admit with the Vedfintists that not 
only words but sentences also may have secondary meanings 
(laksana). ^ 

The dlamkurikas or rhetoricians recognise another kind 
of meaning of words, namely, vyanjana. This stands for 
such meanings of words as are neither directly nor indirect¬ 
ly related to them, but only suggested by them. Thus the 
sentence, ‘ the house is on the Ganges,’ may be taken to 
mean that the house is cool and sacred. This meaning is 
called vyanjana or the suggested meaning. The Naiyayi¬ 
kas do not recognise vyanjana as a different type of the 
meaning of words, but include it within sakti and laksana 

' Vide Sethdnsakti-pmMiM, pp. 59 f. Vide also Tatiredipil-d, p. ()7, 

2 VideW., Ch. TV; SnhdaMcli-i'ral.diika, pp. 91 f. 
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or the primary and secondary meanings. The vyahgydrtha 
or suggested meaning of a word is really inferred from its 
primary and secondary meanings and is not separate from 
them. ^ 

How do we learn the meanings of words ? There are 
different ways in which we may learn them. First, we learn 
the meanings of the radicals, verbal roots, suffixes, etc., from 
grammar. Secondly, we know the meanings of certain 
general names by means of upatndna or comparison, as 
when we know the gavaya from its similarity to the cow. 
Thirdly, we learn the meanings of words from dictionaries. 
Then we may know the meaning of certain words from 
authority, as when a connoisseur tells us that such and such 
objects are denoted by a certain word. Or, we may know 
it by induction from the different uses of words by authori¬ 
tative persons, as when we know the meaning of the word 
cow from the different uses made of it by our elders in 
relation to a particular kind of animal. Or, we may know 
the meaning of a word from its context, as when the ‘ chair ’ 
means the ‘ chairman ’ in a meeting. Or, we may know 
it from a given explanation, as when we understand a word 
from any of its synonyms. Finally, we may know the 
meaning of a word from its application in connection with 
a familiar word, as when we understand the meaning of the 
word pika from the sentence ‘ the pika is crying cuckoo 
on this tree.’ ^ 

That there are so many different ways of knowing 
the meanings of words proves that the relation between 
words and their meanings is not a natural but a 
conventional relation. If there were a fixed natural 
relation between a word and its meaning as between fire 
and burning, then the word should have always coexisted 

1 Vide Tattvadlpikd, p. 68; Sahdasahti-prakdsilca, pp. 64 f. 

2 ‘ Saktigrahatii vyakaranopatnaiia,’ eV:., SM., pp. 359-72. Cf. Sabdaiakti- 
prakdiikd, 20. 
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with the object signified by it and we should l)ave known 
their relation simply by perception. But a word does not 
coexist with the object denoted by it. The word /ire does 
not coexist with the object ‘ lire ’ and produce any burning 
sensation in us when we utter the word. Nor do we per¬ 
ceive the relation between a word and its meaning in the 
same way that we perceive the relation between fire and 
burning. Further, the convcntioual character of the 
relation between words and their meanings is evidenced 
by the different meanings in which the same word is used 
by different people. The variation in the meanings of 
words cannot be explained on the hypothesis of a natural 
relation between words and their meanings. It appears 
also in the use of different words to mean the same thing, 
e.g. aqua, water, jala. The convention (samaya) that such 
and such words should ii ean such and such objects is esta¬ 
blished by God where the relation between words and their 
meanings is a fixed and eternal relation called §akti or 
denotation. It is established by human beings living in a 
society where the relation between them is a changeable 
relation called parihhdsd or laksand. ’ 

Words are divided into four kinds according to the 
different ways in which their meaning is determined. A 
word is called yaugika or etymological when its meaning 
is solely determined by those of its component parts, e.g. 
the word data or giver meaning one who gives. It is called 
rudha or conventional when its meaning is determined by 
the whole independently of the part meanings, e.g. the word 
go meaning,; not one who goes, but the cow. Some 
words are called yoga-rudha or etymologo-conventional 
when the meaning determined by the whole agrees with 
that determined by the the parts, e.g. the word 
pankaja meaning a water-lily which grows in the mud. 


* FiV/e NB. 2. 1. 5i &■ 55; SahdasaMi-pra}cu.fil!a, ibid. 
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Lastly, certain words are called yaugika-rudha or etymolo¬ 
gical-conventional when their meanings are determined 
either by the potency of the whole or by those of the parts, 
e.g. the word udhhid meaning a germ or the sprouting of a 
seed or a sacrifice. ^ 

3. The import of words 

What is the primary meaning of a word ? Does a word 
mean an individual (vyakti), or a particular form (dkrti) 
or a universal Qdti) ? There are different views about the 
import of words. These have been explained and exa¬ 
mined by Vatsyayana in the Nydya-Bhdsya. 

According to some thinkers, including the Samkhyas, a 
word denotes an individual object {vyakti). ^ By an indivi¬ 
dual is meant a composite material body possessing specific 
properties. It is a substance which has a limited dimension 
and may have such qualitie.s as smell, taste, colour, touch, 
etc. It is manifested and open to sense perception. It 
follows from this that the principle of individuation is 
materia signata or quantitatively determined matter and the 
individual must have a manifest body [murti). ® That 
such individual objects are denoted by words is evident 
from the established usage of mankind. When we use 
such expressions as ‘that cow stands,’ ‘a herd of cows,’ 

‘ he gives a cow to the Brahmin,’ etc., we evidently mean 
the individuals called cows. Such expressions cannot refer 
to the genus or the universal ‘ cowness,’ since the universal 
is one and eternal, and so cannot be specified as this or 
that, or spoken of as a collection of many objects. Further, 
if words do not by themselves mean individuals, we cannot 


1 Vide SM., pp. 381-85. 

2 Vide NS. & NB., 2,2. 57; Vif.aranQTpmmerjnmmgrQha, p. 18Z. 
Vyakbiri^unav’isesl^rajo murtih, NS., 2 2.64. Vide also NB., ihid . 
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explain their reference to iudivklnal objects by any process 
of transference of meaning. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above view of the import of 
words. If a word mean an individual as such, then any 
word could mean any .rnd every individual. A word, 
however, does not mean any individuals, but the individuals 
of a certain class. In such expressions as ‘ that cow stands,’ 
etc., what is meant by the word cow is not the mere 
individual by itself but the individual as distinguished by 
the generality of cowness. Hence it is not true to say that 
words denote individuals only. Although words do not. by 
themselves, mean individuals, yet they may refer to indivi¬ 
dual objects by reason of the individuals’ association or 
connection with the primary meaning. ^ 

The second view about the import of words, which is 
accepted by the Jainas and others, is that a word denotes 
the particular form or configuration of individuals.^ The 
form (dkrti) of a thing consists in the particular arrangement 
of its component parts and the constituent particles of those 
parts. “The form of a thing is that which indicates the 
generality and its characteristics.’’ Things are distinguished 
from one another by their peculiar forms. Tlie cow' is 
differentiated from all other animals by its form wdiich con¬ 
sists in the collocation of the dewlap, etc. Words denote 
objects only as they express their forms or conligurations in 
spice, by which their nature is determined. Hence a word 
must primarily mean the form or the structure which deter¬ 
mines the individuality of an object. The Naiyayikas reject 
this view also on the ground that the form by itself is not 
sufficient to constitute the nature of a thing. The clay 
model of a cow is not what we mean by a cow, although it 
possesses the form of a cow. Hence a word should not be 

1 Vide NS. & NB„ 2.3. 88-59. 

Vide Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 181. 
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taken to mean only the form or the physical shape of an 
individual apart from its generality or class-essence. ^ 

In view of the above difficulties in the ‘ individualistic’ 
and the ‘ configuration ’ theories, the Mimaihsakas and 
Vedantists propose a third theory, according to which a 
word means the genus or the class-character of individuals. 
The genus is the basis of similar cognitions with regard to 
different individuals. It gives us a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of many things as similar in essential points. 
Words primarily mean such universals or genera as distin¬ 
guish the particulars of experience. ^ If a word were to 
mean the individual, then it must have as many meanings as 
there are individuals meant by it. This, however, goes 
against the law of parsimony which requires that a word 
should have one primary meaning. Although words prima¬ 
rily mean universals, there is nothing to prevent them from 
referring to the individuals. We know the individual at 
the same time that we know the universal, because these are 
inseparable in respect of both knowledge and existence. Or, 
it may be said that while the universal is the primary mean¬ 
ing of a word, the individual is its secondary meaning 
(laksana). Thus the word Hue primarily means ‘blue¬ 
ness ’ as a universal, but in the phrase ‘ the blue pot ’ it 
means, by implication, the individual with the attribute of 
blue colour. In the same way, although the word cow 
means ‘ cowness,’ yet by implication it means the individual 
possessed of the generic attribute of cowness." 

According to the Naiyayikns, words do not mean 
universals only, since these cannot be understood apart from 
the individuals and their particular forms. A genus can be 
recognised only through the individuals that constitute it and 
their peculiar configurations. Hence the true view is that a 

1 Vide NS. & NB. 2.2.60-63 ; 2.2.65. 

2 Vide NS. & NB. 2.2.61; 2.2.66. 

8 Vide VP.. Ch. IV; SD., Ob. I. 
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word means all the three, namely, the individual, the confi¬ 
guration, and the generality. ' It cannot be said that a word 
directly means the universal and indirectly the individual, 
for it has only one primary meaning. The universal, the 
individual and the form enter into the full meaning of a word 
which does not exclusively mean any of them. All the three 
factors are present in the meaning of a word in the same 
way, though with different degrees of prominence. Hence 
it in actual usage we do find oidy one factor to be evident, 
that is not because the other two arc absent but because we 
arc not interested in them for the nonce. When we are 
interested in the difference or distinction of one thing from 
othci's, what we do is to emphasise its individuality in the 
meaning of the word used for it, e.g. when we say ‘that 
cow is standing.’ But when we want to stress the unity or 
similarity of things, we give prominence to the generality as 
a factor in the meaning of the word used, e.g. when we say 
‘ the cow is eternal.’ Thus the old Naiyayikas conclude that 
every word means the universal, the individual and some 
particular form, and that one of these is predominant, while 
tiie rest are subservient factors in the meaning of a word. ^ 
Among the modern Naiyayikas, however, some hold that a 
word means an individual as characterised by the universal 
{jativisistavyakti), while others maintain that it means an 
individual as qualified by both the universal and the configu¬ 
ration {jdtydkrtiDisistavyakti).^ It follows from this that 
tliere are three aspects in the meaning of a word, namely, a 
pictorial, a denotative and a connotative. A word calls up 
the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus or 

1 Vide NS. & NB.,‘2 2.G2-63. 

2 Vide NB., -2.2.63. 

3 Vide Dinakari on Siddhdntamiiktiivali, 81. 

■* Vide S Vt., 81; Sabda-iaUti-prakiisikd, 19. C/. L. S. Stebbi ig, Modern 

Introduction to Logic, p. 300; “ The demorHtrative symbol means’its denotation, i.e , 

it staods tor the object denoted; whereas the descriptive phrase means the properties and 
not the objects (it any) denoted." 

4r)-(III7B) 
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the universal. Every word will therefore be connotative in 
so far as it means the generic properties of the individuals 
denoted by it. Indian logic thus leaves no room for the so- 
called non-connotative terms of Formal Logic in the West. 

4. The unity of words and the hypothesis of sphota 

A word is a group of letters having a certain meaning. 
The letters composing a word have a definite order of suc¬ 
cession among them We perceive the constituent letters 
one after the other. But the letters or syllables composing 
a word cannot mean anything by themselves. Letters and 
syllables bear a meaning only when they are combined into 
one whole called a word. To put the same thing in a differ¬ 
ent way, a word means an object when it is perceived as the 
unity of a number of letters or syllables. Thus the word 
cow means a particular kind of animal when the letters 
c-o-w, are perceived and formed into the unity of one word. 
Hence the question arises : How are the letters in a word 
combined into one whole ? Is the unity of the word due to 
a synthesis of perception or memory or the intellect or some¬ 
thing else ? 

According to the Naiyayikas, the letters composing a 
word cannot be simultaneously perceived. We can perceive 
only one thing at one instant. Hence the letters of a word 
must be successively perceived by us. But in the order of 
succe.ssion when one is present, the others are either past or 
future. How then can there be a synthesis of them all 
into one word ? The Naiyayikas hold that it is by means 
of memory. It is true that w<! perceive the different 
letters one after the other. But when we come to the last 
letter, the impressions of the preceding letters are retained 
in our mind. Hence the perception of the last letter as 
aided by the impressions of the preceding letters presents 
the word as a whole of many letters, and its meaning is 
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understood according to convention. Thus the word ‘ cow ’ 
is perceived by the auditory sense all at once when it 
becomes related to the last letter and is aided by the im¬ 
pressions left by the preceding letters, although they are 
past. ^ The unity of a word is thus explained by the 
Naiyayikas as due to memory and association between the 
letters composing it. According to the Vedantist, it is due 
to ithe synthetic activity of the intellect. The separate 
experiences of the constituent letters come to us successively, 
but they are synthesised into the perception of one word 
by the intellect that holds together these experiences 
(samastapratyaoarnaHini buddhi). ^ 

The above explanations of the unity of a word as due 
to the synthesis of memory or the intellect involve certain 
difficulties for which the grammarians propose the theory 
of the sphota. When we perceive the last letter of a word, 
we have no perception of the preceding letters. All that we 
can have at that moment is a memory of this or that pre¬ 
ceding letter, but not of all. Strictly speaking, the 
Naiyayikas cannot allow more than one cognition, a per¬ 
ception or an image, to be in the mind at one moment. 
Even if it were possible for us to have the impressions of 
all the preceding letters, they will serve to give us a know¬ 
ledge of those letters by way of memory, but not of the 
thing signified by a word. Then the Vedantist simply 
assumes that the intellect holds together the experiences 
of all the letters, but does not show how these fleeting and 
successive experiences can be simultaneously present before 
the same intellect. In truth, a word is not a unity, but a 
series of successive sounds called letters. These letters 
cannot be unified into the experience of one word which, 
therefore, cannot signify an object. All that the series of 

r SM., 82; TB., p. W. 

2 Vide Samkara-Bha^ya an'l Bhdmati, 1. 3.28. 
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letter-sounds does is to manifest one inarticulate sound- 
essence called sphota which is the real unity of a word and 
brings about the cognition of the object said to be meant 
by the word. Like the genus, the sphota is an eternal 
essence which is common to all the utterances of a word. 
Corresponding to every word there is such a sphota or 
sound-essence which is gradually unfolded by the letters 
of a word. When a particular word is uttered, its sphota 
or unitary principle is manifested and that directly presents 
the meaning of the word. Hence the sphota is the real 
word that means an object and there is no such thing as a 
word of letters meaning things.’ 

The theory of sphota has been justly repudiated by many 
right-thinking philosophers. The sphota is not only, as 
Thibaut remarks, a grammatical fiction, but is also useless as 
an explanation of the unity of words. It has been severely 
criticised and rejected by Samkara, Kuraarila, Vacaspati 
and others. ^ It cannot be denied that w'ords mean objects 
and that they consist of letters or syllables arranged in a 
definite order. When a thing is expressed by a word, all 
that we perceive are letters and no sphota. Even if there be 
such a thing as the sphota, we do not understand how it can 
mean an object when it is gradually unfolded by the letters 
of a word. If a series of successive sounds called letters 
cannot form a single w'ord, how can the successive stages 
of the manifestation of the sphota or sound-essence be syn¬ 
thesised into a unitary whole ? The theory of the sphota 
does not bring us nearer the solution of the problem as to 
how there can be a simultaneous perception of successive 
facts as we find it in the perception of a word. Neither the 
Naiyayikas nor the Vedantists give a satisfactory answer to 
this question. They forget that a synthesis of the letters 

1 Vide NVT., 2. 2..57 ; SaMara^Bkasya, 1.3.28. 

2 Vide Sathkara-Bhdsya, 1.3.28; NVT., C.2..57 ; Sdslraiipikd, pp. 95-97.; SJoka- 
vdrttika, pp. 610-44. 
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in a word by memory or tlie intellect is not the direct know¬ 
ledge that we mean by the perception of a word. The 
Naiyayikas were forced to draw tliis conclusion by their 
view of the mind as atoinic and ihercfore incapable of having 
more than one cognition at one instant. Had they fully 
realised the implication of their view of ' the present ’ as a 
block of time comprising several instants, tliey could have 
easily solved this problem. As many modern psychologists 
like James, Titchener, Royce and otliers imve sliown, our 
present consciousness is not like an indivisible mathemati¬ 
cal point, but is extended like llie saddle-back. It has a 
span or duration of its own. It extends both backward into 
the past and forward into the future'. Hence in tlie present 
consciousness we may have a nutnbei’ of successive facts, 
although that is very limited in our case. Tims there is a 
simultaneous perception of all the letters of a wan'd, although 
these are successively read or heard by us. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the unity of a word is due to the synthesis of 
perception and not of memory or anything else. ^ 

' Vide James. Principles of Psychology, Vol. T, pp. 608-10 ; Titchener, Text-Book 
0 / Psycliolog‘ 1 , p, 311; Royce, The World nini the Indioiduul, II, iii. 
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OP SENTENCES (VAKYA) 

1. The constniciion of a sentence 

A sentence (vakya) is a combination ot words having a 
certain meaning. Any combination of words, however, 
does not make a significant sentence. The construction of 
an intelligible sentence must conform to four conditions. 
These are akahksa, yogyatu, sannidhi and tdtparyya.^ 

By dkdhksa or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
words of a sentence by which they expect or imply one 
another. A word cannot by itself convey a complete mean¬ 
ing. It must be brought into relation with other words in 
order to express a full judgment.^ When one hears the word 
‘bring’ uttered before him, he at once asks ‘ wdiat ?’. 
Tbe verb ‘ bring ’ has a need for some other words denoting 
some object or objects, c.g. ‘the jar,’ In the absence of 
such words, it has no meaning and falls short of a complete 
judgment. Similarly, a word in the nominative case re¬ 
quires a verb to convey a complete meaning. Generally 
speaking, the dkdhksa or expectancy of words is the relation 
between kriydtva and kdrakatva, the verb and the case- 
endings implied by it.® When I say ‘dog,’ ‘horse,’ 
‘ cow,’ ‘ man,’ etc., I simply utter a string of names which 
do not imply one another and cannot therefore constitute a 
sentence. The reason is that there is no kriydtva and 


I Fide BP., 82. 

’ Cadasya padaiitaravyatirekapriiyaktananirayan;'nubhavakatvamakS.nkaa, TS., p. 72 
3 Vide SM., pp. 423 f; TC., IV, pp. 218 f. 
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kdrakatva between these words in the strictly grainniatical 
sense. ' In some cases, however, we may have a sentence 
without the relation of kriydtva and kdrakatva between its 
constituent words, e.g. “so ’yam Devadatta.’’ In the case 
of the relation of identity the ordinary conditions of kriydtva 
and kdrakatva are not necessary. Still, we cannot deny the 
expectancy of the words in an identity proposition. The 
words imply each other in so far as one means the same 
thing as is meant by the other. When we say ‘ this is 
that Devadalta,’ the ‘ this ’ and the ‘ that ’ mutually imply 
each other. According to the ATdantist, there is dkaiiksd 
or expectancy between words, not only when one actually 
implies the other, hut may possibly imply it. Thus when 
I say ‘ bring the cow,’ one may ask ‘ what kind of cow ? ’ 
Hence the word cow may imply adjectives like black, old, 
etc. There cannot be a significant sentence unless its terms 
are thus capable of implying one another.^ 

The second condition of the combination of words in a 
sentence is their yogyatd or mutual fitness. It consists in 
the absence of contradiction in the relation of the objects 
denoted by a sentence. When the meaning of a sentence is 
not contradicted, there is yogyatd or fitness between its 
constituent words. The sentence ‘ moisten with fire ’ 
{agnind sificet) is wanting in fitness because there is a 
contradiction betw'een fire and moistening. Hence there 
must not be any incompatibility between the meanings of 
the different words so as to render the w'hole sentence itself 
meaningless. Some modern Naiyayikas do not consider the 
knowdedge of fitness to be a necessary condition of verbal 
knowledge. According to them, what prevents the under¬ 
standing of a sentence is the knowledge of the incompati¬ 
bility between its w'ords. As such, we may very well have 


1 Fi(JeTB.,p. 13. 
« VP., Ch. IV. 
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a verbal cognition only if we are not aware of any inconsis¬ 
tency between tbe words of a sentence. We do not require 
a further knowledge of their consistency or fitness with one 
another. ^ 

Sannidhi or dsatti is the third condition of verbal 
knowledge. It consists in the propinquity or proximity 
between the different words of a sentence. If there is to be 
an intelligible sentence, then its constituent words must be 
continuous with one another in time or space. Spoken words 
cannot make a sentence when separated by long intervals 
of time. Similarly, written words cannot construct one 
sentence when they are separated by long intervals of space. 
Thus the words ‘ bring a cow ’ will not make a sentence 
when uttered on three days or written on three pages, even 
though they possess the fir.-t two marks of expectancy and 
fitness.^ 

Tdtparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the meaning intended to be conveyed by a sentence. A 
word may mean different things indifferent cases. Whether 
it means this or that thing in a particular case depends on 
the intention of the person who uses the word. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of a sentence we must consider the 
intention of the writer or the speaker wdio uses it. Thus 
when a man is asked to bring saindhava, he is at a 
loss to understand whether he is told to bring salt or a 
horse, for the word means both. This can be ascertained 
only if we know the intention of the speaker. Hence 
the understanding of a sentence depends on the understand¬ 
ing of its tdtparyya or intended meaning. In the case 
of ordinary sentences used by human beings, we may ascer¬ 
tain their tdtparyya from the context (prakarana) in which 
they are used. For the understanding of the Vedic texts 


1 Artliiibadho yogyata, TS., p. 72. 

7 Padanamavilambenoccnranam sannidbih, ibid. 
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we are to resort to tiie logical rules oi interpretation syste¬ 
matised by the Mimaiiisad 

With regard to the importance of tatparyya or intention 
as a condition of verbal knowledge there is much difference 
of opinion among Indian thinkers. Some hold that a 
definite knowledge of the tatparyya or the intended meaning 
is an essential condition of verbal knowledge. Others 
think that an understanding of the tatparyya is necessary 
only in the case of equivocal terms and ambiguous expres¬ 
sions having two or more possible meanings. Others again 
maintain that while tatparyya is a condition of verbal know¬ 
ledge, it is not to be admttted as a separate condition, but 
should be included within the first condition of akanksa 
or syntactic expectancy. By dkaiiksa we mean the need 
that one word has for another in order to convey the intend¬ 
ed meaning of the speaker. As such, tatparyya or the 
intended meaning is a part of the akanksa or expectancy of 
words.^ The Vedantists, however, contend that tatparyya 
in the sense of the intended meaning is not a condition 
of verbal cognition. When the parrot imitates such human 
expressions as ‘ who comes,’ ‘ who goes, ’ etc., w'e cannot 
say that there is any intention behind its imitative cries. 
Yet we have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of 
these expressions. Or, when one utters the Vedic texts 
without understanding their meaning, he cannot be said to 
intend the meaning which his hearers interpret out of them. 
The Vedantists, therefore, urge that tatparyya as a condi¬ 
tion of verbal knowledge is not constituted by the meaning 
intended to be conveyed by the speaker, but by the fitness 
of the words of a sentence to give a particular meaning 
{tatpratUijananayogyatvam). Thus the sentence ‘ the jar is 
in the room ’ is fit to denote the relation of the room to the 

1 Tatpratitlcehaya uccaritatvara tatparyya;f,anaih ea vakyarthajfiane hetuh etc., 
Tattradipika, p. 68. Vide also BP. & SM., 84. 

2 Vide SM., 84. Vide also Kuppnswaini Sastri, Primer of Indian Logic, p. 335. 

47—(1117B) 
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jar, but not to the cloth. In the case of equivocal words, 
likesaindhava, etc., which may have more than one meaning, 
we are to say that the tatparyya lies in their fitness to 
yield a particular meaning in the absence of some other 
intended meaning. The word saindhava is fit to mean 
salt in the absence of any intention to mean the horse. If, 
however, it be used to mean both salt and horse, we are 
to say that it has the fitness to mean both in the absence of 
any intended meaning other than the two. Thus while the 
Vedantists admit that tatparyya is a necessary condition in 
the understanding of words or sentences, they reduce it to 
the fitness of words them.selves to give a particular meaning 
apart from the intention, if any, of the speaker.^ 

It is to be observed here that the difference between the 
Nyaya and the Vedanta conception of tatparyya is ultima¬ 
tely due to their different notions about the meaning of 
words. For the Vedantist and the Mimariisaka, the 
primary meaning (^akydrtha) is a power inherent in words, 
while for the Naiyayika it is imported into the words by the 
intention of the person who uses them. Hence the Vedan- 
tist’s idea of tatparyya is vitiated by the initial assump¬ 
tion that the fitness of a word to mean something is an 
independent thing by itself, that it is a sakti or power 
inherent in the word, but distinct from both the word and 
the object denoted by it. He is thus led to think that 
tatparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge is constituted 
by the inherent fitness of words to convey a particular 
meaning independently of the will or intention of the speaker. 
A word, however, is a significant sign or symbol. It acquires 
a meaning or significance in so far as it is ‘ consciously 
designed to stand for something.’ A newly coined word 
is such a sign used by some one to signify something. We 
understand a word when we know what it is that a person 


' Vide VP., Ch. IV. 
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using it means to signify, otherwise we misunderstand it. 
As Dr. Stebbing’ observes: “A hearer understands a 
word used by a speaker when tie is referred to that which 
the speaker intended to indicate to him.” But for the 
speaker’s intention a word cannot have different meanings 
in different contexts. Hence we cannot ignore the aspect 
of intention in the meaning of a word. In fact the 
Vedantists have to recognise it in the case of equivocal 
words which may have two meanings if it be so intended 
by the speaker or the writer. It is also indirectly admitted 
by them when they say that the tcitparyija of a word 
depends on the context (prakarana) in which it is used. 

2. The meaning of a sentence 

A vakya or a sentence is a combination of padas or 
words, which conforms to certain conditions. Just as words 
mean objects, so sentences mean the relations of objects. 
A sentence bears a certain meaning like the constituent 
words. Hence the question here arises : How are the 
meanings of the separate words constituting a sentence 
related to that of the sentence as a whole ? Is the 
meaning of a sentence merely the sum of the meanings 
of its words ? Or, is it something new, but determined 
by the meanings of the component words ? Or again, 
does a sentence convey a meaning of its own independently 
of the w'ords constituting it ? 

One theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
abhihitanvaya-mda. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is merely the synthesis (anvaya) of the meanings 
of the separate words composing it. When we read or 
hear a sentence we have first an understanding of the 


1 


Logic- in Pruclice, p. 
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separate meanings of the words one after the other. Then 
by putting together the meanings of all the words, according 
to their expectancy, proximity, fitness and intention 
{dkdnksa, sannidhi, yogyatd, tdtparyya), we arrive at the 
construed meaning of the whole sentence. On this view, 
then, the expression of the meanings of words precedes 
the construction of a sentence, i.e. there is a construction 
of the meanings as expressed in the words {abhihitdnvaya). 
As to how the different meanings, which are successively 
expressed by the words, are put together, we are told that 
it is by means of memory. We understand the meanings 
of the words successively ; but when we come to the 
last word of a sentence we remember the meanings of 
all the preceding words. The meaning of the last w'ord 
being combined with those of the preceding words by 
means of memory, we have an understanding of the meaning 
of the sentence as a whole. The theory of abhihitdnvaya 
is advocated in the Nyaya, the Bhatta Mimaihsa and the 
Vedanta system. It is generally supported by the follow¬ 
ing reasons. If the words of a sentence have no 
separate meanings of their own, then the classification of 
words into nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., becomes meaning¬ 
less. Further, in every case in which we are to understand 
the meaning of a sentence, we must first understand the 
meaning of its component words. Without a previous 
understanding of the words no one can understand the 
meaning of a sentence. Moreover, if the meaning of a 
sentence were quite independent of the meaning of its 
constituent words, then any sentence could convey any 
meaning. Lastly, when we understand the meaning of 
a new verse, we do so obviously on the basis of our 
knowledge of the words and their separate meanings. This 
cannot be explained by any understanding of the sentences, 
since they are new and unintelligible to us. So it is con¬ 
cluded that the meaning of a sentence is just the synthesis 
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of the separate meanings of its words/ Russell subscribes 
to this view when he observes that ‘ a sentence may con¬ 
sist of a single word, or of a wink ; but generally it consists 
of several words. In that case it has a meaning which 
is a function of the meanings of the separate words and 
their order.’ * 

Another theory of the relation between the meaning of 
a sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
anvitabhidhana-vada. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is not merely the aggregate of the separate 
meanings of its constituent words. The sentence has a 
unitary meaning of its own which cannot be resolved into 
the complex meaning of its words. Every sentence means 
an action {kriydrtha). It eitiier commands or forbids us 
to do something. Hence the kriyd or the verb is the 
central unit of a sentence. All the other words of a sentence 
develop or particularise the action which is the central mean¬ 
ing of it. The constituent words possess meaning only as 
they are related to the action meant by the sentence. Thus 
in the sentence ‘ bring the cow,’ the word cow means, 
not the cow as such, but as the object of the verb bring. 
Hence in a sentence tliere is first a construction (anvaya) 
of the words with one another and then an expression 
(abhidhana) of the construed meaning of the whole sentence, 
i.e. there is an expression of the construed meaning 
(anvitabhidhana). The theory of anvitdbhidhdfia is advo¬ 
cated by the Prabhakara Mlraarnsakas and the grammarians. 
There is, however, some difference of opinion between 
them with regard to the function of the words in the 
construed meaning of the sentence. According to the 
grammarians, the constituent words have no separate 
meanings of their own. Tliey convey only the integral 

1 Fide TB., p. 14 ; NM, pp. au5-96 ; Vivaranaprameyasaihijraha, p\y. 257 {. Vide 
also VP., Ch. IV: GD., p. 163. 

2 Vide Outline of Philosophy, p. 266. 
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meaning of the sentence in different ways and degrees. 
Hence the words lose their individual meanings in the 
unitary meaning of the sentence. The Prabhakaras, on 
the other hand, maintain that the words convey both their 
separate meanings and the construed meaning of the 
sentence. Just as in a machine the parts perform their 
respective functions and at the same time contribute to 
the function of the whole, so the words in a sentence present 
their individual meanings till these are construed into the 
unitary meaning of the sentence. Hence the meaning 
of a sentence is neither the aggregate meaning of the words 
nor is it quite independent of their separate meanings. 
Rather, the sentence is a new combination of the individual 
meanings of the words and, therefore, conveys a new 
meaning. The Prabhakaras agree witli others in holding 
that the combination of the separate meanings of the words 
is effected by memory, since the words appear in succession 
and their meanings are only remembered by us when we 
come to the end of the sentence.^ 

Of the different views about the meaning of a sentence, 
that of the Prabhakaras seems to be the best. If the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence be, as the grammarians think, quite 
independent of the words, then we can have no other way 
of knowing it than a personal explanation from the speaker 
or writer of it. If, on the other baud, its meaning be 
merely the aggregate of the word-meanings, we do not 
see how any sentence can convey a new meaning to 
meet a new situation. If the word-meanings are 
not modified in the meaning of the sentence, according 
to its context, no- sentence can go further than the 
old meanings of its WDrds. On the other hand, without 
something of their old meanings persisting in the words, 
the new meaning of a sentence cannot be understood by us. 


1 Fide MM., pp. 387-98; Vivaranapramfijasamijmha, 257-00, 
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Hence we are to say tliat in the meaning of a sentence the 
separate meanings of the words are so modified as to fit in 
with the context in which the sentence is used/ That the 
meaning of the sentence dominates the meanings of its 
words will appear also from the fact that in the life of the 
individual the judgment precedes the separate concepts 
related in it. The child makes assertions about objects 
before he understands the separate meanings of words. It 
is the sentence and not the word that is the starting-point 
of our thought and speech. Hence the meaning of a word 
should follow the meaning of the sentence in which it is 
used. The meaning of the sentence is not a function of the 
meanings of the separate words, rather, it functions in and 
determines the meanings of its words. This appears from 
the fact that we cannot ascertain the meaning of a word 
unless we know the sentence in which it is used. 

3. The inifori of sentences 

For the Naiyfiyikas, a sentence is the verbal expression 
of determinate knowledge isavikalpakajmna). It is only 
determinate knowledge that can be conveyed by a sentence. 
Indeterminate knowledge {nirvikalpakafmna) cannot be 
expressed in words or sentences. Now determinate know¬ 
ledge is the knowledge of a thing as qualified by an attri¬ 
bute (visesanavisesydvagdhi). In it we know something to 
be related to something else as substantive to adjective. 
Hence a sentence as the verbal expression of determinate 
knowledge must contain two terms and express a relation 
between them. Of these two terms one is called uddesya 
or the subject about which something is asserted. It is also 

1 Cf. Schiller, Logic for Use, p 56 : ‘A successful transfer of meaning has to 
satisfy two conditions. (1) It has to presuppose and respect old meanings and to 
emphy old truths ; but it has also (3) so to arrange them in their contexts as to 
develop new meanings out of them, in order to express new truths.’ 
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called cUenya or the substantive which is regarded as the 
seat or locus of some quality. It may thus be called the 
determinandum or what is presented to be determined and 
characterised by thought. In relation to it, the other term 
is called vidheya or that which is asserted about the 
subject and is therefore a predicate. It is known also as 
the visesana or the adjective which is referred to the subject. 
It is that which determines the subject and may thus be 
called the determinans in relation to it. On this analysis of 
it, a sentence corresponds to a proposition in Western logic. 
But unlike the propositions of Formal Logic, the sentence 
has no need for a copula. That there must be a copula or 
a verb in a sentence is not admitted by the Naiyayikas 
and many other Indian thinkers. The analysis of a sentence 
into the subject, the predicate and the copula is repudiated 
by the Naiyayikas as utterly groundless.^ We can very well 
express a complete meaning without the copula, as when 
we say “ parvato vahnimdn.'” That the copula, as some 
form of the verb ' to be,’ is not an essential part of the 
proposition is also recognised by modern logicians like 
Bradley,^ Bosanquet* and Johnson.^ The Naiyayikas go 
further than this and hold that no verb is necessary for a 
sentence. It may be said that a verb is implied, if not 
expressly mentioned, in a sentence. When we say ‘ a 
fiery hill,’ or ‘ a red colour,’ we imply the verb ‘exists ’ 
or ‘is ’. For the Naiyayikas, however, such verbs stand for 
a subjective mode of our assertion, but not for any part of 
the asserted fact or content.® The ‘ hill as fiery,’ or the 

* Kriyarahitaiii na vakyeinastltyadikastu pracam pravado niryuktikatvada^radd- 
lieyaii, SahdaiakU-frakasiha, p. 28. 

2 Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 21. 

3 Logic, Vol. I, p. 81. 

* Logic, Pt. I, pp. 10-11. 

® Cf, S. H. MePone, Introductory Text-Book of Logic, p. 10 : ‘ There is no separate 
existence in thought corresiionding to the separate existence of the copula in the typical 
proposition, S is P.’ 
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‘ colour as red ’ is the content of our assertion. The verb 
is or exists stands for no objective content. Hence a 
sentence does not require a verb as an essential part of 
its content. So also we may have a proposition without 
the copula or the verb ‘ to be.’ But we should observe 
that although the sentence as a predicative judgment 
(visesyavisesandvagdhi) corresponds to a proposition, yet it 
is in itself wider than a proposition. There are sentences 
which do not express any relation between subject and 
predicate, or in which there may not be any subject or 
predicate, e.g. ‘ a dog runs,’ ' go there,’ etc. These are 
sentences, but not propositions expressing a relation between 
two terms. The Naiyayikas, however, take the sentence 
as equivalent to a proposition. 

It will appear from the above that, according to the 
Naiyfiyikas, the import of a sentence or proposition is the 
predication of an attribute with regard to some thing or 
things. It expresses the relation between a substantive and 
an adjective {visesyavUesana). The substantive is some 
thing or real, while the adjective is some other fact or real 
found in relation to it. Hence we may say that both the 
subject and the predicate are real facts forming one complex 
whole. The proposition does not bring the one into 
relation with the other, but finds them as related. The 
Naiyayikas, therefore, cannot agree with Bradley^ and 
Bosanquet^ who hold that a proposition is the reference of 
an ideal content to reality, or that a proposition characterises 
some part of reality, with which we are in immediate 
contact, by referring an ideal content to it. For them, 
the predicate is not an ideal content but a real fact. In the 
proposition ‘ the ball is red,’ the redness is as much a 
perceived fact as the ball, and so also their relation is not 


1 Principles of Logic, \oh T, p. 10. 
Imgir, Vol. T, p. SS. 
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ideal but an actual fact. They do not accept the subjective 
view that a proposition expresses a relation between two 
ideas, or the idealistic view that it is the reference of an 
ideal content to reality. As radical realists they are in 
favour of the objective view that the proposition expresses a 
real relation between two facts or reals. This nai’ve view 
of the Naiyayikas has been ably supported by Mr. Gotshalk’ 
who opposes the idealistic view and shows that ‘ the subject 
of an ordinary judgment is not Reality itself but merely 
and simply that limited situation within Reality engaging 
attention,’ i.e. a finite and limited reality. So also what 
is predicated of the subject is some real fact, a thing or 
quality, etc., and not a mere piece of meaning or an ideal 
content referred by a judgment to an existent reality. 

The above view of the Naiyayikas that all propositions 
express the subject-predicate relation between a substantive 
and an adjective has been opposed by the Mimamsakas, the 
Vedantins and other logicians. According to the gramma¬ 
rians and the Prabhakaras, ' every significant proposition 
means an action. If a proposition is to give us any new 
knowledge, it must not relate to matters of fact 
(siddhapadartha), for these may be known by means of 
perception and inference. On the other hand, the kriyd or 
the verb is the central unit of a sentence or proposition. 
The subject and the predicate have meaning only as 
they are related to the verb by the nominative and 
objective cases. Hence the import of a proposition 
lies, not in the subject-predicate relation between tw’o 
terms, but in the action denoted by its verb. Every propo¬ 
sition expresses a command and is, therefore, an imperative 
proposition. According to the Advaita Vedantins, “ all pro- 


* Vide Mhid, Jan., ISKC. 

^ Vide Vitaranaprameiiosavigroho, pp. 2.')7-68. 
Vtdf VP., CIi. I. 
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positions cannot be brought under the subject-predicate 
form. Identity propositions, like ‘ this is that man,’ cannot 
be construed according to the subject-predicate relation. 
These propositions do not express any relation between two 
things, but the simple identity of a thing with itself. We 
cannot say here that ‘that man ’ is the predicate or adjec¬ 
tive of ‘ this man.’ These are non-relational and therefore 
non-predicative propositions. Russell ’ also opposes the 
view that all propositions are reducible to the subject-predi¬ 
cate form. He thinks that the propositions which assign 
the qualities of things come under this form, c.g. “ this 
thing is round, and red and so on.” On the other hand, 
the propositions which express relations cannot be reduced 
to the subject-predicate form. Thus in the propositions 
‘ A is like B,’ ‘ B is the brother of C,’ ‘ C is greater than 
D,’ we cannot say that tlie terminal term is predicated of 
the initial term. They express respectively a symmetrical, 
a non-symmetrical and an asymmetrical relation between 
different terms, of which one cannot be regarded as the 
quality of the other. 

When we consider the different views about the import 
of propositions, we are led to think that a distinction should 
be made between predicative and non-predicative proposi¬ 
tions. In a predicative proposition a subject is related to a 
predicate as substantive to adjective. All propositions, 
however, are not predicative in this sense. There are many 
propositions which cannot be brought under the subject- 
predicate form. Thus Russell’s relational propositions, ‘ A 
is like B,’ ‘ C is greater than D,’ do not conform to the 
subject-predicate form. It may be said that these propo¬ 
sitions are predicative because in the one ‘ likeness to B ’ is 
predicated of A, and in the other ‘ being greater than D ’ 


I Out Knowledge of the Ejcternal World, pp. 46-60. 
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is predicated of C. This will mean that A has the attribute 
of being like B, and C has the attribute of being greater 
than D. But ‘ being like B ’ is not a quality of A, nor 
‘ being greater than D ’ of 0, in the same way in which 
the red colour is a quality of the ball. Similarly, the 
Vedantin’s identity proposition ‘ this is that man ’ can 
hardly be reduced to the subject-predicate form. For the 
Naiyayikas, this proposition is predicative in so far as it 
means that ‘ this man is characterised by a past existence.’ 
In it a man’s existence at some other time and space is 
predicated as a character of his present existence. Although 
the proposition may be interpreted in this way, yet it loses 
its real force when so interpreted. The proposition 
expresses a judgment of recognition (pratyabhijna). In 
recognition we are primarily interested in the identity 
of a man from the past to the present. To recognise 
a man as ‘ that Devadatta ’ is to know not only that 
he was known before, but that he is identical in the past 
and the present. Hence the proposition ‘ this is that 
man ’ does not characterise a man by his past existence 
and is, therefore, non-predicative. .Finally, the sentences 
which mean action cannot be called predicative proposi¬ 
tions by any stretch of imagination. The sentence ‘ a 
dog runs ’ is not a predicative proposition, because there 
is in it no subject-predicate relation between two terms. 
To make it predicative it may be converted into the logical 
form ‘ a dog is a running animal.’ But this form of 
the sentence does not bring out its real sense. It is an 
altogether different proposition, and a false proposition 
too, for dogs do not always run. Similarly, sentences 
expressing commands or imperatives are not predicative 
propositions in any sense or form. ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ 
‘ pray to God ’ are sentences which enjoin certain duties on 
us, but do not assert any relation, predicative or otherwise, 
between two ideas or things. 
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4. 3abda as an independent source of knowledge 

According to many schools of Indian philosophy, Sabda 
or verbal testimony is an independent pramdna like per¬ 
ception and inference. As we have already seen, there is 
some difference of opinion among them as to the nature 
of sabda or verbal testimony. There are two main views 
with regard to it. On the one hand, the Jainas’ and the 
Naiyayikas take sabda as the statement of a perfectly 
reliable person. In this sense, sabda as pramana means 
a sentence which is spoken or written by a trustworthy 
person, or the statement of some authority. On the 
other hand, iabda as a pramdna is taken by the 
Mirnamsakas ^ and the Vedfintins '' to mean a sentence or 
proposition whose import is not contradicted in any way. 
On this view, a sentence as the significant combination 
of words, according to the four conditions of expectancy, 
compatibility, proximity and fitness, is pramdna or a valid 
source of knowledge. 

Let us now consider whether ^abda can in any sense be 
regarded as an independent method of knowledge (pramdna). 
This question resolves itself into two other questions. The 
first question is : Can sabda give us a true knowledge of 
objects ? If it can, it will have to be regarded as a pramdna 
or source of knowledge. Then the second question will be 
this : Is the way in which sabda gives us a knowledge of 
objects different and distinct from perception, inference and 
the rest ? It does not matter if the same objects can be 
known by perception or inference. So long as w'e cannot 
reduce sabda or the verbal knowledge of objects to the condi- 


' Aptena pranitaiii tacanaujaptavapanan), Prameyakamalamarfarula, p. 1)2. 

2 Gf. Padartbabliidbacadvarena >adTa.kjarl,haviiiiatiam tacchabdam 
pramiiiaiij, SD., p. 72. 

3 Vide VP., Chap. IV. 
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tions of any other kind of knowledge, we must recognise it 
as an independent raetliod of knowledge. 

Tile first question deserves an affirmative answer. Sahda 
or testimony gives us true knowledge about many things. 
The Buddhists, however, contend that sahda which consists 
of words cannot give us any knowledge. Words are physi¬ 
cal objects and cannot, therefore, take the place of an organ 
of knowledge like the senses or the reason. Further, there 
is no part or aspect of reality which cannot be known by 
perception or inference, and for which we require a different 
method like sahda or testimony. This contention, however, 
rests on a misunderstanding. Just as the same objects may 
be known by perception and inference, so they may be 
known by ^abda or testimony. Or, we may say that iahda 
has to do with suprarnundane realities which cannot be 
known by perception or inference. Further, words as 
physical sounds or coloured figures do not give us any know¬ 
ledge of facts. ^ ^ahda as the understanding of sentences or 
propositions gives us more knowledge about the world than 
perception and inference. A man’s knowledge would be 
very meagre if he were to depend solely on his own 
experience and reason. The bulk of our knowledge 
comes from the testimony of our fellow beings, e.g. books 
and speeches. We accept on trust by far the greater part 
of what we hold to be true. Hence it is established that 
^ahda does give us true knowledge of facts and is, there¬ 
fore, a pramdna or source of true knowledge. 

Turning to the second question, we ask if sahda or verbal 
testimony can be reduced to any other method or form of 
knowledge. While standing on the bank of an unknown 
river I am told by a local gentleman : “ This river is 
fordable.” I know the depth of the river from this state¬ 
ment. Can this knowledge be explained by perception, or 


1 VkU NV. & NVT., 2.1.4',), 
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any other source of knowledge ? It cannot be a case of 
perception, because I cannot directly see the river’s depth 
nor measure it before going into its water. It cannot be 
explained by memory, for there is no previous experience 
corresponding to my present knowledge of the river’s depth. 

I cannot now remember that the river is fordable because 
I have not perceived it to be such in the past. It cannot 
be said that my present knowledge of the river as fordable 
is the result of the synthesis of my ideas of a river and of 
fordability acquired from the previous experiences of other 
fordable rivers. Even if I have such ideas or memory- 
images from previous experience, they will not explain my 
knowledge of this river as fordable, because there is no 
previous experience in relation to it. * 

Next we are to consider whether 4abda or verbal testi¬ 
mony can be reduced to inference. It has been held by 
many thinkers, both Indian and European, that knowledge 
from testimony is really a form of inference. The Buddhist 
logicians hold the generally accepted view that testimony 
is a kind of inference, because in it we infer the truth or 
falsity of a statement from the character of the person who 
makes that statement. But this view makes a confusion 
between two different questions. To determine whether 
testimony is a separate source of knowledge or not, we are 
only to see if it gives us a true knowledge of facts, and not 
how its truth is known or tested by us. We can very well 
know' the meaning of a sentence even before we enquire 
into its source, or when its source cannot be known. In 
fact, testimony is the source of the greater part of our 
knowledge of the world. Thus the Buddhist contention 
falls to the ground. “ The Vaisesikas try to reduce testimony 

1 So'yam nijaulriiarlhiilvaona pratyaksam ca canuma ... na casau enirtih 
saniaiiakara-saihskaraprabbavalvat, liahdaiahti-pruIiahlsO, pp. 3-4. 

2 Vide NV., 1. 1. 7. Cj. ‘ VakyaKravanantar.imeva hySiptniiriptajriaiirinapeksBireva 
padarlhairvakyattlio ’vagaiiiyate, SD., p. 73. 
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to inference on more plausible grounds. ^ According to them, 
knowledge from testimony is governed by the fundamental 
law of inferential reasoning. Just as in an inference we 
know an unperceived fact from the perception of a sign that 
is universally related to it ({vyaptisdli-liiiga)), so in testimony 
we have the knowledge of some unperceived facts from the 
perception of the words by which they are denoted. I hear 
the sentence ‘ there are five trees on the river-bank.’ 
With this I have an auditory perception of a number of 
words. I know that each of these words has a fixed and 
universal relation with the object meant by it. Hence to 
know these words is, for me, to know the objects denoted by 
them, just as to know smoke is, for a man who knows the 
universal relation betw'een smoke and fire, to know the 
existence of fire in relation to it. In testimony our know¬ 
ledge about facts is brought about by the knowledge of 
words as signs or middle terms {lihgd) and that of their 
invariable relation (vydpti) with those facts. Hence know¬ 
ledge from testimony is really inferential in character. ^ 
But this attempt to reduce testimony to a kind of inference 
reminds us of the Procrustean method. It violently turns 
and twists the nature of testimony to make it conformable 
to the standard of inference, and yet it cannot succeed. 
Inference depends on the knowledge of vijdpti which is a 
natural relation of coexistence between two things, e.g. 
smoke and fire. No knowledge of the meanings of words 
is necessary to infer the existence of fire from smoke. From 
the mere perception of smoke in the hill we know that there 
must be fire in it. If there were such a natural relation of 
coexistence betAveen words and their meanings, then an 
illiterate man should have had as good knowledge from 
words as any man of letters. Further, tlte relation fietwcen 

' Sabdopamaniijoriiaiva pitlmkpraiiianyamisyate, nniui:nn!igiitn.rihatvadili vitise- 
ifikam matam, BP., 140-41. 

2 Sabdo ’nvimfinam vyaptibalcDailhapratipudai atvaddhfmiaval, NK., p. 213. 
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the middle and the major term of an inference is such that 
if the middle is present in a certain locus, the major also 
must be present in it. If there were such a relation between 
words and the objects denoted by them, we should expect 
to find the objects in the body of the person or the book in 
which the words occur. In truth, the relation between 
words and their objects is quite different from that which 
holds between the middle and the major term of an infer¬ 
ence. Words mean certain objects, but do not coexist with 
them. So also, the conditions of verbal knowledge or testi¬ 
mony are specifically different from those of an inference. 
It is true that both depend on a mental construction of 
certain given data. But in inference the construction is 
limited to only three terms and proceeds according to their 
relations of inclusion and exclusion. In verbal knowledge 
there is a construction of the meanings of any number of 
words constituting a sentence, according to their syntactical 
expectancy, propinquity, mutual fitness and intention. ' 
Even if our understanding of the meaning of a word may be 
said to be conditioned, like inference, by a fixed association 
between the two, Ave cannot speak of any fixed relation 
between a sentence and its meaning. A sentence conveys 
different meanings according to its different constructions. 
Its meaning depends on such specific conditions as the 
expectancy, fitness, proximity and intended meaning of 
words, which are not to be found in inference or any other 
kind of knowledge. Finally, the evidence of introspection 
(anuvTjavasdya) confirms the result of the logical analysis 
that testimony is distinct from inference. It clearly shows 
that w^e cannot detect any inferential process in the know¬ 
ledge from testimony. When from the sentence ‘ the cow 
exists ’ I know that a certain cow does exist, I feel that I do 
not infer the existence of a cow, but understand it from a 

1 Yogjatartbagata 'Uanksa sabdanistha ’nubbavika, pratyekam va militva va naite 
linganiasiddbitab, Sabdasalcti-prakasika, kar. 4. 
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sentence. ^ Hence we conclucle that testimony is a distinct 
method of knowledge which cannot be reduced to any other 
method. 

Some Western thinkers now recognise testimony as a 
separate source of knowlege. Thus Russell ^ frankly admits 
that ‘ testimony is essential to science, although it is open 
to criticism by the sceptic.’ So also Montague '* thinks that 
‘ testimony that is open to free and honest study remains as 
legitimate a source of knowledge as any other.’ He, how¬ 
ever, holds that testimony is not a primary but a secondary 
source of knowledge. Jfor him the weakness of testimony 
consists first in the fact that authorities conflict. But on his 
own admission this difficulty is not peculiar to testimony ; 
it is present in each of the other methods. There are 
conflicting perceptions and inferences, like conflicting testi¬ 
monies. Hence this cannot be a ground of distinction 
between one method as primary and another as secondary. 
The second and more serious source of weakness in testi¬ 
mony is, for him, its dependence on some other method for 
establishing its validity. When questioned as to why we 
should accept a given authority, the answer must be that 
the authority knows the truth direct through some other 
method like experience or intuition. This shows that the 
truth of testimony ultimately depends on the direct 
experience, reason or intuition, of some person. In testi¬ 
mony the individual’s relation to truth is not direct but 
indirect, for it depends on the direct knowledge of a second 
individual, while in sense and reason the individual is in 
direct relation with the truth of things. Hence testimony 

' Vastuto.. asttivena gamanuminomliyaderanavyavasayasya tatrasal.tvat, pratyula 
gaurastiti-vakyadastitvena gauh sruto na tvanumita ityevanubliavacca, Sohdasakti- 
prakdHkd, p. 7. 

® Outline of Philosophy, p. 6. 

3 The Ways of Knowing, Chap. 1. It may bu noted here that L. S. Stebbing also 
inclines to the view that while testimony is a source of human knowledge, it is not an 
independent source, but can be reduced to inference (vide Logic in Practice, p, 102). 
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cannot be a primary and an ultimate source of knowledge 
like the other methods. According to the Naiyayikas also, 
the validity of the knowledge derived from testimony 
depends on the reliability of the person who is its source. 
So also the truth of testimony is to be proved or tested by 
successful activity or verification in direct experience. Still 
the Naiyayikas recognise testimony as an independent source 
of knowledge like perception and inference. 

The Mimaihsakas and the Vedantins go further than the 
Naiyayikas and hold that the truth of the knowledge from 
testimony is both constituted and known by itself. By 
testimony they mean a significant combination of ideas 
expressed by words, according to their expectancy, com¬ 
patibility, propinquity and fitness. It is a sentence in 
which the ideas expressed by the words are consistent with 
one another and also with the facts denoted by them. The 
meaning conveyed by a sentence is not only consistent in 
itself but also with the facts of experience. As such, it 
naturally leads to a knowledge of the truth. The truth of 
the knowledge derived from testimony is thus constituted 
by its own intrinsic conditions. And truth is, wherever 
it is, known by itself. It is a self-evident character of 
knowledge and requires no other test than itself in order to 
be known as true. For example, a true perception is by 
itself known as true. Similarly, the knowledge derived 
from a proposition or sentence is true and is known as true, 
if there be no ground to contradict or doubt it. The truth 
of testimony is both constituted and established by itself. 

Although we do not go so far as to say with the 
Mimaihsakas and the Vedantins that testimony has self- 
evident validity, yet we find no reason to deny that it is an 
independent or ultimate source of knowledge. Whether a 
certain source of knowledge is independent or not depends 
on two things : (i) whether it gives us a true knowledge of 
facts, and (ii) whether its conditions are distinct from those 
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of any other source. It does not matter if the truth of the 
knowledge is constituted or ascertained by some other source. 
Thus the validity of an inference depends on the validity 
of our perceptions of the middle term and its relation to 
the major term. So also the truth of its conclusion is 
tested by verification in direct experience. Still no one 
denies that inference is a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge. If it be so, why should we not recognise testi¬ 
mony also as an ultimate source of knowledge ? We have 
already seen that it gives us a true knowledge of facts in a 
way distinct from any other way of knowing them. If 
testimony depends on perception to prove its validity, per¬ 
ception also depends on inference to prove its own validity 
when that is doubted or questioned by any one. The 
dependence of one method on another for its proof or 
verification is a difficulty, not peculiar to testimony, but 
common to all the methods of knowledge. Further, there 
are certain crucial instances in which we cannot go beyond 
testimony and prove its truth by some other method. If 
to the question as to why a given authority should be 
accepted, the almost inevitable answer is, as Montague 
thinks, that the authority possessed a direct knowledge of 
the truth, what should be our answer to the next question 
as to how we know that he had a direct knowledge of the 
truth. Here we have to depend on the statement of the 
authority himself. We do not require any other proof of 
his direct knowledge of the truth. Similarly, we learn that 
a name denotes a class of things from the testimony of our 
elders and they from tbeir elders and so on indefinitely 
without there being any direct knowledge of the word’s 
meaning on the part of any one. Even in the case of the 
man who first used the name in relation to certain things 
or one who first found it to be so used, we cannot speak of 
a direct knowledge of its meaning, for the name could not 
be perceived like a label attached to those things. Thus 
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we see that, like perception and inference, testimony does 
not always require to be proved by direct knowledge, 
although it may be so proved when necessary. We should 
therefore recognise it as an independent and ultimate source 
of knowledge like perception and inference. 



CHAPTER XX 


OTHER SOURCES OP KNOWLEDGE 
1. Different views about the ultimate sources of knowledge 

There is much difference of opinion among Indian 
thinkers as to what the ultimate sources of human know¬ 
ledge are. For the Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, 
perception is the only valid source of our knowledge and all 
true knowledge comes from perception. The Buddhists 
hold that perception and inference are the two ultimate 
sources of true knowledge, which include other sources like 
upamdna and sabda. According to the Sariikhya and the 
Yoga system, sabda or verbal testimony also should be 
recognised as an independent source of knowledge like 
perception and inference. The Sarhkhya includes upamdna, 
artkdpatti and samhhava under inference, and abhdva under 
perception. ^ The Naiyayikas are in favour of the view that 
there are four independent sources of knowledge, namely, 
perception, inference, testimony and upamdna or com¬ 
parison. According to them, the other sources of knowledge 
may be included within these four and so need not be 
taken as ultimate or independent sources of knowledge. 
According to the Vaisesikas, there are four kinds of vidya 
or true knowledge, namely, perception, inference, memory 
and intuitive experience (drsajndna). They include sabda, 
upamdna, arthdpatti, abhdva, samhhava and aitihya within 
inference. ^ But there is some difference of opinion as to 
whether all the four kinds of vidya or knowledge are 

1 'i'KD., kar. 5 ; Yoiju-stdra ,1.1. 

2 NK.,pp. 213-31. 
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independent sources of knowledge or not. it will follow 
from the definition of vidya as definite knowledge which is 
free from doubt and contradiction that all kinds of vidya are 
pramana or independent sources of knowledge. Sridhara in 
his Nydyakandalt ^ at first tells us that perception, inference 
and sinrti or memory are treated first because they are 
lankilia pramana or ordinary sources of knowledge, and 
then drsa because it is an extraordinary source of knowledge. 
But in the course of the discussion on smrti he observes 
that it is not a pramana because it depends on previous 
experience to give us knowledge of past objects. The 
NydyaMdvati, ^ a compendium of the Vaisesika philosophy, 
establishes the view that smrt? or memory is an independent 
source of knowledge like perception, inference and intuitive 
knowledge. In the later works of the Kyaya-Yaisesika 
philosophy, how^ever, it is generally maintained that the 
Vai^esikas accept only perception and inference as two 
independent sources of knowledge. ® According to the 
Jainas, perception, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
inference, testimony, pratyabhijnd or recognition and smrti 
or memory are all independent sources of knowledge, 
although they may be classified under the two heads of 
pratyaksa and paroksa, immediate and mediate knowledge. ^ 
The Prabhakaras hold that arthdpatti or postulation should 
be accepted as a separate source of knowledge like perception, 
inference, testimony and comparison. The Bhattas and 
the Vedantins add anupalabdhi or non-perception to these 
five and maintain that there are six distinct sources of 
knowledge. The Pauranikas go further than this in holding 
that savibhava or probability and aitihya or tradition also 
arc to be recognised as separate sources of knowledge like 

’ Vide pp. 186, 257. 

2 Smrtirapi manantarameva, etc., NL., p, 67 (Bombay Edn.). 

3 Fide TR., p. 50; TK., p. 7. 

< Vide TTS., I, 10-13. 
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the six pramdnas admitted by the Bhattas and the 
Vedantins. ' 

Now the question is tliis: How many independent 
sources of knowledge are we to accept? The Naiyayikas 
accept only four sources of knowledge as distinct and 
independent. These are perception, inference, comparison 
and testimony as explained and discussed before. What 
then are they to say with regard to such alleged sources 
of knowledge as aitihya, sambhava, abhava or aniipalabdhi, 
arthdpatti, smrti, pratyabhijM and drsajndna? According 
to them, drsajndna or intuitive knowledge is a kind of 
extraordinary (alauhiha) perception, while pratyabhijM is 
only a kind of qualified perception. ^ These two come under 
perception as an ultimate source of knowledge and are not 
themselves separate sources of knowledge. As regards 
aitihya or tradition, the Naiyayikas hold that it is a kind 
of testimony, of which the source is not definitely known. " 
Tradition means the continuous communication of a body 
of ideas and beliefs from one generation to another. It has 
its origin in no living individual, but is enjoyed by all 
individuals as the common property of the race. Now the 
body of ideas and beliefs constituting a particular tradition 
is accepted as true on the authority of some person or 
persons, whoever they may be. We believe in tradition 
because we are pretty confident that it must have originally 
emanated from some reliable persons. As such, tradition 
is a form of vague testimony, in which we know certain 
things on the authority of some unknown persons. Similarly, 
sambhava may be included within inference. It may be 
taken to mean either probable knowledge or the knowledge 
of numerical inclusion. In the first sense it is illustrated 
when we expect rain from the appearance of clouds in the 

1 Vi(ieTB.,p. 56. 

2 Vide Cbapa IX & X ante. 

3 Anirdiatapravaktrkarii pravaduparamparyam aitihyam, NB., 2. 2.1. 
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sky. Here we think that there will probably be rainfall 
because we know tliat clouds are generally followed by 
rain. But such probable knowledge is not praiiid or valid 
knowledge and so requires no pramdna or source of 
knowledge to explain it.^ In the second sense, however, 
sambhava- means the knowledge of the part from that of 
the whole within which it is included. Thus we know 
that there is a hundred within a thousand, a seer within 
a maund. Such knowledge is really inferential in character, 
since it depends on the knowledge of vydpti or invariable 
concomitance between the part and the whole. Hence 
sambhava need not be taken as a separate source of 
knowledge other than anumdna or inference. The question 
as to whether arthdpatti, abhdva or anupalahdhi, and smrti 
should be recognised as separate sources of knowledge or 
not will be separately considered in the following sections. 

2. Arthdpatti or postulation as a source of knoioledge 

Arthdpatti as a source of knowledge consists in the 
supposition of some unperceived fact in order to explain 
a given fact. When a given or perceived fact cannot be 
explained without some other fact we have to presuppose 
or postulate the existence of this other fact even though we 
do not perceive it. A phenomenon is presented to our 
experience and we find that there is a seeming contradiction 
involved in it. We try to get over this contradiction by 
supposing some other fact which explains away the 
contradiction. The given fact which is to be explained is 
called the upapadya, and that which explains it is called 
the upapadaka. Hence here we proceed from the knowledge 
of something to be explained to the knowledge of that 

^ PracurasabacaryasaiiivedaDat buddhirabadhita sarabbava^, etc., NIj., p. 57. 

2 Sanibhavo oaina avinabbavino ’rthasya sattagrahanadanyasya sattagrahanam... 
tadapyanumanameva, NB., 2. 2. 1-2. 

50—(1117B) 
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which explains it, i.e. from the consequence to the ground.* 
Thus when a man who is growing fat says that he fasts, 
we find an apparent contradiction between his increasing 
fatness and his fasting. We get out of this contradiction 
by the supposition that the man eats at night, because a 
man who fasts at day cannot grow fat unless he takes food 
at night. Or, a man, who is living, is not found in his 
house. To explain the absence of the man from his house 
we suppose that he is somewhere outside his house, because 
a living man cannot be absent from his house unless he lives 
outside it. 

According to the Advaita Vedanta and the Bhatta 
Mimaihsa, arthdpatti is a separate source of knowledge, 
because it gives us a knowledge of facts which cannot be 
otherwise explained. It cannot be explained by perception, 
since the fact known through arthdpatti is not perceived 
by us. That the fat man eats at night is not a matter of 
perception for us. Nor can we explain this knowledge by 
inference. . According to the Advaitins, arthdpatti is not 
an inference. It cannot be reduced to anvayi inference, 
because there is no anmya or agreement in presence between 
fatness and eating at night as between smoke and lire. 
We cannot say that wherever there is fatness there is eating 
at night, just as we can say that wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. Nor can arthdpatti be reduced to vyatireki 
inference, because there is no such thing as vyatireki 
inference. Further, the direct report of our consciousness 
is against the supposition that arthdpatti is an inference. In 
anuvyavasdya or introspection of the knowledge by arthdpatti 
we do not feel to have ‘ inferred ’ anything, but simply 
to have supposed or presumed something in order to explain 
something else.^ 

1 Upapadyajfianena iipapadakajfianarB artbapattih, i tc., VP., Ch, V. Arihapatti. 
rapi drstah feuto va ’rtbo’nyatha nopapad.vata ityarthakalpana, SD., p. 76. 

? VP.,Ch. V. 
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The Naiyayikas, Samkhyas and others object to the 
above view of arthapatti as a separate source of knowledge. 
According to the Naiyayikas, arthapatti naay be reduced to 
an inference of the vyatireki type. It is not indeed an 
anvayi inference in which the major premise expresses a 
positive relation of agreement in presence between the 
middle and the major term, e.g. ‘ whenever there is 
fatness, there is eating at night.’ On the other hand, it 
is a vyatireki inference in which the major premise expresses 
a universal relation between the absence of the major and 
the absence .of the middle. Thus the above example of 
arthapatti may be reduced to the following syllogism : 

A man who does not eat at night while fasting by day 

is not fat; 

This man who fasts at day is fat ; 

This man is not a man who does not eat at night, i.e. 

he eats at night. 

As arthapatti may thus be reduced to vyatireki inference, the 
Naiyayikas refuse to acknowledge it as a separate source of 
knowledge.' So also the Samkhya philosophers explain 
arthapatti as a form of inference. Taking the second 
example of arthapatti g\\en above, Vacaspaii points out that 
it can be reduced to the following inference : 

If a living individual is absent somewhere, he is present 

elsewhere ; 

Devadatta who is living is absent from home ; 

.’. He is somewhere outside his home. 

Here a man’s existence outside his home is inferred from 
‘ his absence from home ’ as the lihga or the middle term. 
There is a relation of vydpti or universal concomitance 
betw'een a man’s presence somewhere and his absence 


• Yastu na ratrau bhunkte naaau dhabhuiijanatve aati pino, etc., TB., p. 15. 
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elsewhere. Every man finds this to be true in his own 
case. Hence when we know the one from the other we 
simply infer it from its lihga or universal concomitant, just 
as we infer fire from smoke. ’ 

The Bhatha Mimamsakas expose the futility of the 
attempt to reduce arthapatti to inference. They point out 
certain fundamental differences between inference and 
arthapatti, which make it impossible for us to reduce either 
of them to the other. It may seem at first view that 
inference and arthapatti involve the same process of 
reasoning. In arthapatti we pass from the knowledge of an 
observed phenomenon to that of an unobserved phenomenon 
without which it cannot be explained. In inference also 
we pass from the observed smoke to the unobserved fire as 
that which alone explains the .smoke. But a closer view 
of the matter reveals certain important and unmistakable 
differences between the two. In inference we proceed from 
the yamaka or the evidentiary fact to the gamy a or the 
evidenced fact, while in arthapatti we pass from the yamya 
or the fact to be evidenced and explained to the gamaka or 
that which evidences and explains it. Again, in arthapatti 
we are confronted with an apparent conflict between two 
facts, e.g. a man’s fatness and fasting by day, or, a man 
being alive and yet absent from home. In order to resolve 
this conflict we have to presuppose or postulate another fact, 
namely, that the man eats at night, or that the man has 
gone out. So long as we do not make this supposition we 
are in doubt as to whether the man really fasts, or whether 
he really exists or not. Such doubtful facts cannot be the 
lihga or the mindle term of any valid inference. In 
arthapatti we get over this state of -doubt and conflict by 
supposing something which explains them away. Hence 


^ Kvamarthapattirapi ua prama9aDtaram...yada khalvavyapakal.t sannekatra caRti 
tadapyatrasti, etc., Tativakaumudif p. 46. 
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while in in/erence we pass from an undoubted fact {niscita 
(javialca)' to its invariable concomitant, in arthupatti we 
proceed from a doubtful fact (sanidigdha gamaka) to some¬ 
thing which explains it and saves us from the doubt. ^ 
Finally, if arthdpatti is to be reduced to inference, we must 
show w'hat the Hhga or the middle term of that inference 
is, When we argue that Devadatta exists outside his 
house because he is living and yet absent from home, we 
cannot take mere ‘ absence from home ’ as the middle 
term, for the man may be dead and cease to exist at all. 
Nor can we say that ‘ living ’ is the middle term, because 
a living man may exist inside his house. Nor again can 
it be said that Devadatta’s ‘ living together with his absence 
in the house ’ is the middle term from which' we infer his 
existence outside the house. Jn an infeience we first know 
the Uiiga or the middle term and then, through it, the Hiigl 
or the major term. The two are not known together, but 
one after the other. Tn the case of Devadatta, however, we 
cannot connect his living with his absence from the house 
except through the idea of his existence outside the house. 
Hence to know, the alleged middle term, namely, ‘ his living 
together with his absence from the house ’ is just to know 
his existence outside the house. This being known along 
with the alleged middle term, there remains nothing more 
to be inferred from it. So arthdpatti is not the inference 
of the major term from the middle term, but the pre¬ 
supposition of one fact in order to explain another, in which 
is involved a seeming contradiction. ^ 

' Syadevam, yadyanupapannain gamakam syat, ilia tu yannopapadyate tadeva 
gaaiyam...yatha canumane niiicitain gaioakam, evamartliapattau earridigdhaiii 
gamakamiti, etc., SB., pp. 70-77. 

2 .Xa tavadgrhabhavainatraifa liiigaiii lurte'pi sambhavat, na jivanaicatram 
griic’pi aadbhavat, ato jivanasaihsrsto grhabhavo lifigauiiti vaktavyairi, pratbainaib ca 
lingaiiiavagamya pafcallibgyanuraanena bhavilavyain...atra ca na bahirbbava- 
vagaiuaiiiantarena grbabbkvo ivanatb ca saiiiRratuin pratyetiim sakyate virodbat, 
etc., 8D., p. 78. 
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Tlie Bhatta Mimamsakas next discuss the question of 
reducing inference lo arLhdpatti. It may be said that if we 
accept arLhdpatti as a separate source of knowledge, there is 
no more necessity of recognising inference as a different 
source of knowledge. Inference may be shown to be the 
same as arthdpatti, for we can analyse an inference in the 
following way. When I see smoke in the hill, I think that if 
there were no fire, this smoke would be unaccounted for. 
Therefore, either there is no smoke in the hill or the 
universal proposition, ‘ wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire,’ is false. But neither of the alternatives can be 
accepted. The universal proposition has been established 
with rigorous certainty and the smoke is an object of 
perception. Hence the apparent contradiction is resolved 
by the supposition that there is fire. Thus inference 
becomes identical with arthdpatti. To this the Bhattas 
reply that inference may be said to be arthdpatti only if w^e 
admit that the universal proposition was not previously known 
by inference. In certain instances we know that smoke is 
related to fire. From this we infer that all smoke is related 
to fire. It cannot be said that without the universal 
proposition our knowledge of the relation between smoke 
and fire in certain instances involves a contradiction which 
is resolved by the postulation of it. Hence the knowledge 
of the universal proposition requires to be explained by 
inference as a separate source of knowledge. ’ 

Now we are to observe that arthdpatti as explained 
above is an independent piamdna like perception, inference 
and the rest. It cannot be induced to inference as the 
Naiyayikas and the Samkhyas endeavour to do. The 
reason for this, however, is not, as the Advaitins suppose, 
that there is no such thing as vyatirehi inference, to which 


1 Syadevarii yadi sarvadliSmavatamagiiimattvamanumanadaDyenavagaUm syat, 
etc., SD., p. 79. 
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arthdpatti may possibly be reduced. The Advaita Yedantins 
lose their case against those who prove that vijatireki is a 
genuine type of inference, or reduce arthdpatti to some 
other kind of inference like the hypothetical-categorical or 
the disjunctive-categorical syllogism. The real reason is, 
as the Bhattas point out, that arthdpatti cannot be reduced 
to any kind of inference. The fundameotal condition of all 
inference is the relation of vydpti or invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the major and the middle term. In every 
inference the conclusion joUoirs from a universal proposi¬ 
tion which is the result of a previous induction. The 
knowledge of the universal proposition is derived from the 
uncontradicted experience of agreement in presence or in 
absence between the middle and the major term. In any 
inference we apply a universal proposition, which is already 
known, to a particular case. To reduce arthdpatti to 
inference we must, therefore, show that here our knowledge 
of the unobserved fact follows from a universal proposition 
which is already known by induction. The Naiyayikas and 
others would say that the knowledge given by arthdpatti 
does follow from certain universal propositions. That 
Devadatta eats at night follows from the universal proposi¬ 
tion, “ A man who does not eat at night while fasting by 
day is not fat.” Similarly, the fact that he is out follows 
from the proposition, ” A living man is either at home or 
out of it.” But these propositions are not cases of real 
vydpti or induction. They are not generalisations from the 
particular facts of experience. The universal proposition, 
“ Wherever there is smoke there is fire,” is derived from 
the particular instances of their coexistence. So also, the 
proposition, ” Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke,” 
is derived from the particular instances of their agreement 
in absence. But we have no previous experiences of the 
agreement in absence between ‘ eating at night ’ and 
fatness. We have previous <>xperiences of the concomitance 
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between eating and fatnese or between their absence. 
Hence to explnin tlie apparent contradiction between fat¬ 
ness and absence of eating by day we have to suppose that 
there is eating at niglit. Our knowledge of the fact that 
Devadatta eats at night does not follow frona any universal 
proposition which is already known, because there is here 
no universal proposition at all. It is the result of an 
attempt to correlate his fatness with the absence of eating 
by day—a process of reasoning which is different from that 
involved in inference. Similarly, the proposition, ‘ A 
living man is either at home or out of it,’ is not a genera¬ 
lisation from particular instances of the concomitance 
between a man’s absence from home and presence outside. 
We cannot say that the one coexists with the other, just 
as smoke coexists with fire. Hence we cannot deduce 
our knowledge of the fact that Devadatta is out from any 
such universal proposition. Rather, it follows in the wake 
of any attempt to reconcile the facts that Devadatta lives 
and yet he does not live in the house. In fact, the so- 
called universal proposition is itself a statement of the 
conclusion in general terms and cannot really explain it. 
Hence arthapatti is not a form of inference, but a separate 
source of knowledge. 

3. Abhdva and anupalabdhi as sources of knovdedge 

Abhava may be taken to mean either contrast or non¬ 
cognition. In the first sense it means a relation of contrast 
or antithesis between tw'o things as between existence and 
non-existence. ^ When there is such a relation of contrast 
or contradiction between two things, then from the exist¬ 
ence of the one vve may know the non-existence of the 
other and vice versa. Thus from the non-existence of rain 


1 Abhavo virodbl, abhutaiu bbfltasyu, etc., NB., 2.2.1. 
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we know the exisleuce of some contact of the clouds with 
high winds which prevent rainfall. It is on account of the 
obstruction offered by high winds that rain drops do not fall 
to the ground, as they otherwise would by the force of 
gravity. The Naiyayikas hold that this argument from non¬ 
existence to existence is really a form of inference, because it 
is based on a uniform relation of concomitance between two 
opposite or contradictory things. Two contradictory objects 
are so related to one another that the existence of the one 
implies the non-existence of the other and vice versa. Hence 
abhdva or non-existence as a source of knowledge is to be 
included within inference. ^ The Vaisesikas also reduce 
abhdoa to inference. According to them, the non-existence 
of the effect indicates the non-existence of the cause, just 
as its existence indicates the existence of the cause. Hence 
abhdva or non-existence gives us the knowledge of that 
which is uniformly related to it, like the linga or the 
middle term of an inference. The argument based on 
abhdva or non-existence is thus really a kind of anumdna 
or inference. ^ 

Later Naiyayikas take abhdva to mean the absence of 
cognition and not the relation of contrast or opposition 
between two things. “ In this sense abhdva coincides with 
anupalabdhi or non-cognition. According to the Bhatta 
Mlmaihsa and the Advaita Vedanta, anupalabdhi is an 
independent pramdna or source of knowledge. It is the 
unique cause of such presentative knowledge of non¬ 
existence as is not due to inference or any other kind of 
knowledge. Thus the non-existence of a jar on the table 
which I see before me is known from the absence of its cogni- 

1 Ibid. 

2 NK.,p. 226; VS., 9.2.1. 

3 TB., p. 15; N.L., p. 57. 

* Jnanakarana;anyabViavanubhava»adharanakardnamanupaIabtlhirupam pratna^iam, 
VP., Oh. VI. 

51—(1117B) 
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f3ion or its noii-perception (antipalabdhi). I judge that the jar 
does not exist on the table because it is not perceived, while I 
know that it would have been perceived if it existed there. 
This knowledge of non-existence cannot be explained by 
inference, since it is not brought about by the knowledge 
of vyapti or a universal relation between two terms. It 
cannot be said that the non-existence of the jar is inferred 
from its non-perception which is known to be universally 
related to non-existence. The knowledge of a universal re¬ 
lation between non-perception and non-existence requires a 
previous knowledge of non-existence as such, which cannot 
be given by any inference.' Nor can we explain the know¬ 
ledge of the jar’s non-existence by comparison (upamdna) 
or testimony, since it is not due to any knowledge of 
similarity or of words and sentences- Hence to explain 
the direct knowledge of the jar’s non-existence we have to 
recognise anupalabdhi or non-perception as a separate and 
independent source of knowledge. All non-perception, 
however, does not prove the non-existence of what is not 
perceived. We cannot perceive such supersensible entities 
as dharwa and adharina, ether and atom. Yet we do not judge 
them to be non-existent. Non-perception gives us the 
knowledge of the non-existence of such objects as should 
have been perceived if they existed. If a thing should 
be perceived under certain circumstances, then its non¬ 
perception under those circumstances is a proof of its 
non-existence. It is this appropriate non-perception 
iyogyanupalabdhi) that is the source of our knowledge of 
non-existence. ^ 

The Naiyayikas, Samkhyas® and others controvert the 
above view of anupalabdhi as an independent source of 


1 Napyanumeyati, ajfiatena tena kasyacillingaaya sambandhagrahanaaambhavat, 
SD., p. 87. 

» VP. & SD., ibid. 

3 Evamabhavo 'pi pratyaksameva, TKD., p. 50, 
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the knowledge of non-existence. According to them, such 
knowledge does not require anupalahdhi as a separate 
source of knowledge, hut is a special case of perception. 
Just as we perceive the existence of objects, so also we 
can perceive their non-existence under certain conditions. 
When there is a jar on the table before me I perceive its 
existence through a direct contact between my senses 
and the object, jar. Hence the existence of the jar is 
directly perceived by me. But when there is no jar on 
the same table, I perceive its absence or non-existence as 
a characteristic of the table. The table is characterised 
by the absence of the jar. Hence the absence of the jar 

comes in contact with my senses through being adjectival 
(visesana) to the table which is in direct contact with the 
senses. So when I directly perceive the table, I indirectly 
perceive the absence of the jar ou it. This perception 
of the absence or non-existence of a thing, however, requires 
two negative conditions, namely, the non-perception 

(anupalmhbha) of that thing and the hypothetical reasoning 
{tarka) that if it existed it would have been perceived 

like the table. Before we come to know the absence of 
the jar on the table we must be sure of the fact that we 
do not perceive it there. Irurther, we must be sure that 

all the conditions that are necessary for its perception are 
present at the time when it is not perceived. The absence 
of the jar is perceived by me when 1 do not perceive it 
on the table but know that it would have been perceived 
if it existed there. The non-existence of the jar is thus 
known by means of perception when it is combined with 
the non-perception of the jar and the hypothetical reasoning 
about its existence. ^ That this knowledge of non-existence 
is a form of perception is directly felt by us. We are 
immediately aw'are of the fact that the non-existence of 

1 Tuil(;i«:ili:ikfi.rin5nupalaiiibhiis8nral:fi)H pralyakaeyaivnbhavagriiliiipal, TB., p. IT,. 
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a jar on the table is directly known or perceived by us. 
Anupalabdhi or non-perception of the jar is a negative condi¬ 
tion of the perception, and not the source of our knowledge of 
its non-existence. If non-perception be taken as a source of 
knowledge, then it must be either cognised by some other 
non-perception or not cognised at all. On the first alter¬ 
native we are landed in the fallacy of argumentum ad 
infinitum. On the second, non-perception becomes identical 
with perception, since, like perception, it is knowledge 
which is not produced by any other knowledge. Hence 
the Naiyayikas conclude that non-perception is not a 
separate source of knowledge, but a special case of per¬ 
ception. ^ 

We have already seen how the knowledge of non¬ 
existence, which is not due to inference or any other kind 
of reasoning, cannot be explained by perception. A negative 
fact like the non-existence of a jar is not a sensible fact 
like the existence of the table. We do not understand 
how our senses can come in contact with the absence of 
a thing. A man says at noon that nobody came to his 
house in the morning. Here we cannot suppose any 
contact between sense and nobody. It cannot be said 
that we perceive the non-existence of a thing as a charac¬ 
teristic or quality of the locus in which it is non-existent. 
To know a certain locus as characterised by the absence 
of an object is to know beforehand what absence or non¬ 
existence is. Hence our primary knowledge of non-exist¬ 
ence cannot be a perception of it as the quality of any 
locus, like the red colour of a rose. Nor can it be said 
that we are immediately aware of the fact that the non¬ 
existence of a thing is perceived. What we immediately 
know is that we do not perceu e a thing in a certain place. 


' Abhivapratyali^aayiiniibliavikalv.idaniipalaiiibho’pi na priunapaotaram etc., SM,, 
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This absence of perception gives ns the knowledge of its 
non-existence. The Naiyayikas practically admit this 
when they take non-perception as the antecedent condition 
of the perception of non-existence. If to perceive the non¬ 
existence of a thing we are to make sure that we do not 
perceive it under favourable circumstances, then we are to 
say that it is the absence of perception that assures us of 
the thing’s non-existence. Hence we conclude that anu- 
paluhdhi or non-perception should be recognised as a separate 
source of knowledge to explain our primary cognition of 
the non-existence of objects. 

4. Smrti or memory as a distinct source of knowledge 

We have already given an account of the views of 
the different schools of Indian philosophy with regard to 
smrti or memory. It may be recalled here that with the 
exception of the Jaina, the Vai^esika and the Advaita 
Vedanta system, all the schools are definitely opposed 
to smrti being regarded as a form of valid knowledge. 
All these schools agree in holding that smrti is know¬ 
ledge which is solely due to the impressions of past 
experiences. In it there is a revival of the impressions 
of some old experience and consequently a repetition 
of the experience itself in the form of images. Smrti 
as a revival of past experiences has been excluded from 

the forms of valid knowledge on two main grounds. 

First, it has been urged by the Mimarhsakas that smrti does 
not give us any new knowledge but is only the levival of 

some old knowledge. In it we do not know anything new, 

but only remember that we knew something before. Then 
the Niiiyayikas, who do not accept this as a conclusive 
reason, argue that smtli is not pmmd or valid knowledge 
because it is not annhhava or presentative knowledge. In 
it we have the knowledge of wdmt was once given in our 
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experience, but has now ceased to be given and presented 
to us. It is not the presentation of any objective fact but 
the representation of what was once presented. The object 
as remembered is different from the presented object, since 
the object as presented before has now ceased to exist. 
Hence we cannot speak of a true correspondence between 
memory and its object (yrdharthya). 

The Jainas who accept smrti or memory as a source of 
valid knowledge refute the above grounds urged against it. 
According to them, smrti is not merely a revival of the 
impressions of past experience. While the origin of 
memory is conditioned by the revival of impressions of past 
experiences, its essence lies in the knowledge of something 
as ‘ that,’ i.e. as past {taiityakara).’' It is the knowledge 
of a previously experienced object as past. To put it in the 
words of Hobhouse, ‘memory is an assertion of the past as 
past.’ That memory refers to a previously experienced 
object, or that it is an assertion of the past, is known from 
memory itself. Such knowledge of the past by means of 
memory is valid, since, like perception, it leads to success¬ 
ful activity. We cannot deny the validity of the knowledge 
by memory simply on the ground that it refers to a previ¬ 
ously known object. If memory becomes invalid because 
its object is previoiisly known, then the perception of the 
fire wliich is already known by inference would become 
invalid. Lastly, if memory be invalid, then all inferences 
which are based on the remembrance of vyapti between the 
major and the middle term would become invalid.^ How 
can any knowledge be valid when it has its basis in memory 
which is invalid? The validity of memory is presupposed 
in the validity of inference as a source of knowledge. 

1 Tadityakaranubhatarthavisaya bi pratiti^ suirtirityiicyale, Pnimeijiikuniulii- 
martanda, p. 96. 

2 Na cSsa-vaprainaiitam saIU'vadakat^■at . , . ko hi Bmrtipurvakatnaiiiimnnsmabhyii- 
pagamya puDaslaiii nitskuryat, etc., ii)id.,pp. 9&-97. 
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Some Vaisesika writers also are in favour oi accepting 
smrti as a source of our knowledge of the past. Laugaksi 
Bhaskara recognises both memory and presentative cognition 
(smrtyanubhava) as forms of valid knowledge and their 
instrumental or special causes as sources of knowledge. 
According to him, smrti or memory arises out of the 
impressions of past experience and is the knowledge of an 
individual object as ‘ that ’ or as something previously 
experienced, e.g. ‘ that bathing ghat,’ ‘ that city of 
Benares.’ ^ Vallabhacarya proves on strong grounds that 
smrti or memory also is an independent source of know¬ 
ledge. Smrti is a separate pramana because it gives us a 
true knowledge of certain facts (arthani^cayahetutvdt). The 
fact that it depends on previous experience is no reason for 
denying its independence, for that is something common to 
all the pramdms or sources of knowledge. It cannot be 
said that it is merely the repetition of some previous 
experience. It is something more than the faint repetition 
of a past experience. If it were not so, we could not at all 
know that the experience is past. In smrti or memory we 
know an object as that which is past. The awareness of 
its ‘ pastness ’ is no part of our previous experience of it. 
It is memory that gives a knowledge of this new element, 
namely, the ‘ tbatness ’ or the ‘ pastness ’ of an object, and 
is, therefore, an independent source of knowledge. Hence 
the Miraamsaka contention that memory does not give us 
any new'knowledge falls to the ground. Then the Naiya- 
yikas’ objection that smrti or memory does not correspond 
to its object is also untenable. Tt is true that in memory 
an object is thought of as being present at some time in the 
past {puriminirtamdnaMldmcchinna) and that its once present 
condition has now been extinct (nwrttapurvarastha). But 


^ Samakaramatrajanyam ifiaDam smrtih. yatha aa manikarijika . . . aD.rtyaiH)- 
bbavasadtaranam pramakaranarh pramanam, T arkakaumudi , p. 6. 
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this is no good ground for denying the correspondence 
between memory and its object. When we remember an 
object, we are aware of representing it as no longer present 
or with its old conditions as now extinct. The object is 
therefore faithfully represented in memory. It follows from 
this that memory is the'true knowledge of an object. ’ We 
may add also that memory is a presentative knowledge 
(anubhava), since it is based on an objective order of 
things in the world. As we have already seen, anubhava 
or presentative knowledge is the cognition of what is 
objective (tattva) as distinguished from the false or the 
subjective {aropita). In presentative knowledge the object 
need not be directly given as in perception, for that 
will exclude inference, comparison and testimony from 
the field of anubhava or presentative knowledge. All 
these, however, are recognised by the Maiyayikas as 
forms of presentative knowledge. What is common to all 
these recognised forms of presentative knowledge is not 
that they give us an immediate knowledge of some object, 
but that they refer, either directly or indirectly, to 
an objective fact or an objective order of facts. In this 
sense smrti or memory is as good a presentative knowledge 
as any other recognised by the Nyaya or any other school 
of Indian philosophy. The fact that an object is past is as 
objective as the present existence of another. ^ Hence 
memory as the knowledge of the past as past is a true 
presentative knowdedge (yatharthanubhava). To explain 
such knowledge of the past we have to accept smrti or 
memory as a separate source of knowledge (prumdna). 

1 Smrtirapi roanantarameva, arthaniscayabetatyat, anubhavaparatantryannaivinn 
iti cet, na, utpattiparatantryasya pramanaDtarasamyat, Adhikaparicchede ca 
praroanatvat, anyatha tadvyavasthaDupapatteh, tatrSrvacchinam hi smrtirarthaiii- 
akalayati, aa cayadi purvanubhavaayapi gocarah, tada tatrapi tadityullekba^ syit . . . 
na cet smrtireva tatranapek?eti manam, Nyayatilavati, pp. 67-68. 

2 Cf, H. H. Price, Perception, p. 11 : " The past is as much a part of the 
real world as the present, and quite as interesting.” 
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Among Western thinkers Russell, Hobhouse and others 
recognise memory as the primary source of all our know¬ 
ledge concerning the past. They agree in holding that we 
may know the past in other ways too, for example, by 
reading history or by inference. But these cannot give us 
anv knowledge of the past unless we have already a direct 
knowledge of it through memory. Thus Russell says: 
“ It is obvious that, w'e often remember what we have seen 
or heard or had otherwise present to our senses, and that 
in such cases we are still immediately aware of what we 
remember, in spite of the fact that it appears as past and 
not as present. This immediate knowledge by memory is 
the source of all our knowledge concerning the past; without 
it, there could be no knowledge of the past by inference,^ 
since we should never know that there was anything past 
to be inferred.” ' In another place Russell observes that 
memory resembles perception in point of immediacy and 
differs from it mainly by being referred to the past. ^ 
Similarly, Hobhouse “ shows that memory is neither the 
retention of past experience, nor a mere image of past 
experience, but an assertion of the past as past on the basis 
of such retention and images. Without a direct knowledge 
of the past by memory we cannot understand retention as 
an effect of past experience nor an image as an image of 
the past. It cannot be said that we may know the past by 
inference from the retention or impression of past experience 
or from its revival as an image. For, as both Prabhacandra 
and Hobhouse point out, inference in its turn involves 
memory. Further, we cannot understand anything as a 
sign or mark from which to infer the past unless we first 


* The Problme of Philosophy, p. 76. 

* The Analysis of Mind, p. 173. 

^ The Theory of Knowledge, Pt. 1, Ch. IV. 

* Vide Prameyakamalamdrtaiida, ibid. 
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know that past as signified or marked by such and such 
things. Hence Hobhouse takes memory as a fresh postulate 
of knowledge. " It is,” he says, “ a direct or immediate 
belief 'about the past, not a belief based on some other 
truth.” ^ A. C, Ewing * also thinks that ‘ the direct view' 
of memory is clearly true if we have any knowledge of the 
past at all. If we know the past, it is the past we know 
and not our present ideas.’ It is a mistake to suppose, as 
the Naiyayikas do, ' that if we are directly aware of the 
past, the past must be, so to speak, bodily present to our 
mind or occupy the same position as our present objects of 
perception.’ Thus according to these Western thinkers, 
memory gives us an immediate knowledge of the past just 
as perception gives us an immediate knowledge of the 
present. Hence there can be no objection to memory being 
regarded as true presentative knowledge (yatharthanubhava). 
This view of the matter removes the last vestige of the 
dif&cultiee in the way of taking smrti or memory as a 
pram&na or source of valid knowledge. In fact, it stands 
next to perception in the order of priority among the 
sources of valid knowledge. All sources of knowledge 
other than perception involve memory of some kind as one 
of their conditions. Inference cannot take place without 
the memory of a universal relation between two things 
(vyapti). Upamana or comparison depends on memory of 
the knowledge communicated by a reliable person. In ^ahda 
or testimony we depend on memory in order to understand 
the meanings of words and to synthesise the meanings of the 
separate words into the construed meaning of the sentence. 
Arthap&tti or postulation involves a eonfiiet between the 
order of our past experience as remembered and that of our 
present experience. Anupalahdhi or non-perception also 


1 Op, cit„ p. 76. 

• Mind, April, 1930, p. 142. 
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implies a contrast between the memory of something and 
the absence of perception with regard to it. Hence, finally, 
we have to accept seven separate sources of knowledge 
which may be arranged in order of priority as follows : 
perception, memory, non-perception, inference, comparison, 
testimony and postulation. 

5. Summary and general estimate of Nydya Epistemology 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge discusses all the import¬ 
ant problems of logic and the relevant problems of meta¬ 
physics. It formulates a realistic theory and tries to meet 
the idealist's objections against realism as a system of 
philosophy. According to it, knowledge is a quality of the 
soul, which manifests the objects of the world. All know¬ 
ledge of objects, however, is not valid. For knowledge, to 
be valid means to be given {anubhava) in some way or other, 
and to have an assurance of truth in it. The truth of know¬ 
ledge consists in its correspondence to real facts and the test 
of truth lies in its pragmatic value and the coherence or 
‘ consilience ’ of its different parts. It follows from this that 
memory and dream, doubt, error and hypothetical reasoning 
(tarka) cannot be regarded as valid knowledge, since they 
are either not given or not true cognitions of objects. 
These are, therefore, brought by the Naiyayikas under the 
class of non-valid knowledge which includes all cognitions 
which are either not given and true, or are false. The 
falsity of knowledge is constituted by its non-correspondence 
to facts and is known through failure of the practical acti¬ 
vities inspired by it. It follows that truth and falsity are 
not intrinsic to knowledge and that these are extrinsic 
characters determined by external conditions like corre¬ 
spondence and non-correspondence to reality respectively. 
So also, no knowledge is by itself known to be true or false. 
That is, truth or falsity is not self-evident in any know- 
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ledge, but must be evidenced by external conditions like the 
success or failure of practical activity. 

There are four kinds of valid knowledge and so four 
distinct and independent methods of knowledge. These 
are; perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
While the old Naiyayikas define perception as an unerring 
cognition produced by sense-object contact, the moderns 
define it as immediate knowledge or as knowledge not 
brought about by any antecedent knowledge. There are five 
external senses and an internal sense called manas which is 
necessary to explain the perception of the soul and its states 
and processes. The individual soul is an eternal and all- 
pervading substance which is not essentially conscious, hut 
has the quality of consciousness when it comes into relation 
with external objects through the senses. Corresponding to 
the six senses, there are six kinds of ordinary perceptions 
which give us direct knowledge of all perceptible objects 
including substances, their qualities and actions, universals, 
relations and the four kinds of non-existence. There are 
seven categories of reality, of which six stand for positive, 
and the last for negative facts. Of positive facts, sub¬ 
stance, attribute and action are said to be existents, while 
generality, particularity and inherence are called subsistents. 
Non-existence is a negative but real fact and, according to 
the Naiyayika, there may be a direct perception of it along 
with that of the positive fact which it qualifies. Of ordi¬ 
nary perception, there are three modes, namely, the nirvi- 
kalpaka, the savikalpaka and pratyabhijnd or recognition. 
These represent different stages in the development of our 
perceptual consciousness, but they are equally valid and 
refer to real contents of the objects of perception. In 
addition to ordinary perception, the modern Naiyayikas 
distinguish three kinds of extraordinary perception called 
sdmdnyalaksana, jfidnalaksarm and yogaja. The first two 
are recognised by them as necessary to explain the percep- 
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tioii of objects by senses which are not ordinarily competent 
to perceive them, and the last to explain the supernormal 
cognition of objects, which cannot be brought about by any 
sense. 

Inference is a type of syllogistic reasoning in which we 
pass from the apprehension of some mark or sign as related 
to an object, to something else, by virtue of a relation of 
invariable concomitance between the two. It is an argument 
in which some thinker asserts that a certain proposition is 
true because certain other propositions, which imply it, are 
asserted to be true. Thus inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive process which ensures both the validity of the 
reasoning employed and the truth of the conclusion reached. 
An inference must have as its constituents three terms and 
at least three propositions. There are three conditions of 
valid inference, namely, oyapti or a universal relation 
between the middle and the major term, pahsata or the 
assertion of the minor term, and Hngapardmaiia or a 
synthetic view of the middle term as related to the major, 
on the one hand, and the minor, on the other. Vyapti is 
the logical ground on which the validity of inference 
depends. It is an inductive generalisation based ultimately 
on the direct perception of the universal in the particular. 
Paksatd is the psychological ground which conditions the 
possibility of inference and is defined by the modern Naiya- 
yikas as the absence of the condition in which there is 
certainty but no will to infer. Lihyaparaniarsa as the 
correlation of the major, middle and minor terms is useful 
for demonstrating the truth of the conclusion. These three 
steps, together with the initial statement of the object of 
inference and the final conclusion, give us the five-membered 
form of the syllogism. Since inference is a combined 
deductive-inductive reasoning in the form of a categorical 
.syllogism, we have not a classification of inferences into 
deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic 
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and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. Having regard to 
their purposes, or the nature of vydpti, or the nature of the 
induction on which it is based, inferences are classified into 
svdrtha and pardrtha, or into purvavat, iesavat and 
samdnyatodrsta, or into kevaldnmyi, kevala-vyatireki and 
anvaya-vyatireki. The fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies which affect the truth of the propositions involved 
in inference. They ultimately arise out of a fallacious reason 
or middle term. There are six kinds of fallacious middle 
terms which violate one or other of the conditions of a valid 
middle term. A logically valid inference must be free from 
all kinds of fallacies. 

Comparison is the source of our knowledge of the denota¬ 
tion of a word on the basis of a given description of the 
objects denoted by it. Thus a man may be told: “A 
ga-raya is an animal resembling the cow.” If, on subse¬ 
quently seeing a gavaya, he is able to give its name, we are 
to say that he understands the denotation of the word 
through comparison. Comparison is of different kinds, 
according to the different terms in which the description may 
be given. It is true that comparison involves an element of 
perception and of testimony. The description comes to us 
as the statement of some authority and, as such, is a kind of 
verbal testimony. So also, we know by perception that 
certain objects possess the characters mentioned in the given 
description. Still comparison cannot be reduced to percep¬ 
tion and testimony, because these will not explain the 
application of the name to the relevant objects, which is the 
essence of comparison. Nor can we explain it by inference, 
for when we know the denotation of a word from a given 
description, we do not reason syllogistically, but simply 
compare certain objects with a given description. To 
understand the denotation of a word in this way 
requires a selective activity of the mind, which is 
different from perception, inference and testimony. 
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Therefore, eomparison is a distiact method or source of 
knowledge. 

Testimony is the stateaient of an authoritative person, 
which serves to give us true knowledge about certain objects. 
It may come to us in the form of either spoken or written 
words and may relate to perceptible or imperceptible objects. 
In any case, there must be a significant combination of the 
words according to four conditions. They must imply one 
another and express compatible ideas. There must be ade¬ 
quate proximity among them, and they must convey the 
intention of the speaker or the writer who uses them. 
Testimony is the source of the greater part of a man’s know¬ 
ledge of the world. As the verbal knowledge of objects, it is 
distinct from all other kinds of knowledge. Perception, in¬ 
ference or comparison cannot take the place of testimony, 
although there may be in it an element of this or that other 
knowledge. It is true that testimony ultimately depends on 
perception or inference for its validity or for the proof of its 
validity. Again, there may sometimes be a conflict of autho¬ 
rities. Since, however, these difficulties are not peculiar to 
it, but rather common to all the sources of human know^ 
ledge, there is no reason why testimony should not be recog¬ 
nised as an independent method of knowledge like perception 
and inference. If in spite of the conflict of perceptions or of 
inferences, and the need of their mutual verification, we 
accept them as independent methods, we must accept testi¬ 
mony and comparison also as equally independent sources of 
knowledge. All other sources of valid knowledge including 
non-perception and postulation are brought by the Naiyayikas 
under perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
Non-perception need not be admitted as a separate source of 
knowledge to explain our knowledge of non-existence, for it 
may be perceived by us as adjectival to the existent object 
which is its locus. So also, postulation may be reduced to 
vyatireM inference and need not be made a separate method 
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of knowledge. For the Naiyayikas, then, there are four 
distinct and independent sources of knowledge. 

As a realistic theory of knowledge, based on the evidence 
of direct experience, the Nyaya epistemology has a strong 
appeal to our common sense. It has also a great value for 
the orientation of philosophical problems from the common- 
sense standpoint. But undue reliance on uncriticised ex¬ 
periences and common sense has been the cause of certain 
defects in the Nyaya theory. The Nyaya conception of 
knowledge as an adventitious quality of the soul substance is 
true neither to the nature of knowledge nor to that of the 
soul. To say that knowledge is a quality is to leave un¬ 
explained the fact of self-transcendence and ideal reference 
to objects, which is inherent in knowledge. As we have 
already observed, knowledge is the most fundamental fact of 
reality. The distinctions of substance and quality, subject 
and object, all fall wdthin knowledge and are intelligible only 
on the ground of knowledge. In this sense knowledge is 
the essence of the ultimate reality which we call the soul or 
the self. It does not require to be attached as a quality to 
any other reality, say matter or mind or soul. It is just the 
self-expression of reality itself. If this be true, then we 
must give up the Nyaya theory of the individual self as a 
substance which is not essentially conscious, but is accident¬ 
ally qualified by consciousness when associated with a body. 
Such a view of the self is contradicted by the evidence of our 
introspective consciousness which reveals the self as a con¬ 
scious subject and not as a thing with the quality of con¬ 
sciousness. Further, on this theory, the disembodied soul will 
have no consciousness and will, therefore, be indistinguish¬ 
able from a material substance. So also, we must give up 
the idea of an ultimate dualism or opposition between subject 
and object, mind and matter. To the ordinary understand¬ 
ing, these appear to be two opposed substances w'hicb can 
hardly come into any relation with one another. The 
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Naiyayika does not go far beyond this common-sense vievv 
when he treats the psychological distinction between know¬ 
ledge and its object as the ground of an ultimate dualism 
between soul and matter as two realities. In truth, however, 
the distinction betw-een subject and object, mind and matter 
is a relative distinction made within knowledge. So it 
presupposes the reality of a tran.scendent self which makes 
the distinction and is the ground of both the objective and 
subjective, the material and mental orders of existence. 
On the purely logical side also the Nyaya theory 
appears to be inadequate on some points. The view that 
truth is not self-evident in any knowledge, but requires in 
all cases to be evidenced by independent grounds, logically 
commits us to the fallacy of infinite regress. But, as w’e 
have already seen, the self is a self-evident reality which does 
not require and possibly cannot admit of any other proof, 
for every proof presupposes the reality of the self as con¬ 
cerned in the act of proving. Some Naiyayikas practically 
admit this when they say that the truth of self-consciousness 
{anuvyavasaya) is self-evident. So also, there seems to be 
no good ground for the Naiyayika’s refusal to admit memory, 
non-perception and postulation as independent ways of 
knowing. But for memory, we cannot have any knowledge 
of the past. Memory cannot be explained as a reproduction 
of past experiences, due solely to the impressions left by 
them. We could not know certain states as impressions or 
reproductions of past experiences, if we had not already 
known the past directly through memory. Wo may have a 
direct knowledge of the fact of non-existence, just iis we have 
that of existent facts. But from this we should not con¬ 
clude that this direct experience is as much a matter of 
sense perception in the one case as in the other. The truth 
of the matter is that while the existent is perceived, what is 
non-existent is not fercewed, and that directly in both cases. 
Postulation is not the deduction of a conclusion from given 
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premises, but the necessary supposition of a general principle 
as the only explanation of some given facts. For Kant the 
existence of God is a postulate of the moral life, not in the sense 
that it is deducible from certain ethical propositions, but in 
the sense that it is the only principle which can explain 
ethical propositions concerning the moral life. So we have 
to admit memory, non-perception and postulation as three 
distinct ways of knowing in addition to the four recognised 
by the Naiyayika. 

Nothing that has been said above by way of criticism 
should give one the impression that the Nyaya epistemology 
has no value. Such an impression would be entirely wrong. 
In fact, the contribution of the Nyaya theory of knowledge 
is not really inferior to that of any other theory, Indian or 
Western. The method of logical analysis employed by the 
Nyaya in the study of the problems of logic and metaphysics 
is a valuable asset for any system of philosophy. The 
charge is often heard against Indian philosophy that its 
theories are not based on logical reasoning but on religious 
authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather than 
critical. The Nyaya philosophy is a standing repudiation of 
this charge. The theory of knowledge, formulated by the 
Nyaya, is made the basis not only of the Nyaya-Vai^esika, 
but also of other Indian systems, with slight modifications. 
The Nyaya applies the method of logical criticism to solve 
the problems of life and reality. It is by means of a sound 
logic that it tries to ascertain the truth and defend it against 
hostile criticism. Many of the contributions of this logic 
are of great value even at the present day. The realistic 
logic, or more generally, epistemology of the Nyaya will not 
suffer by comparison with the modern realistic theories of 
the West. 
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